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RISE AND PROGRESS OF JANSENISM. 


Tue term Jansenism was invented at a time when party spirit readily 
found names, not merely for systems of religious opinion, but for 
every modification of a system. It arose upon the publication (in 
1641) of the “ Augustinus’’ of Jansen, or (as ie was called, according 
to the fashion of his time,) Jansenius, Bishop of Yprés; in which he 
professed to set forth the views of St. Augustin upon the subjects of 
predestination and grace. But Jansenism, although first at that time so 
called, may be, with much better reason, dated from the foundation 
of the monastery of Port Royal, at the very beginning of the same 
century. Jansen’s work was far more of the nature of a justification 
of prevalent opinions by the authority of an eminent father of the 
church, than the first promulgation of a system. Neither can we call 
Jansenism the revival of the Augustinian doctrine; which seems to 
have flowed down in a continuous stream, from the time of the father 
who gives it his name, to the era of the Reformation, as it has con- 
tinued to do from that time to the present. Ecclesiastical history, 
indeed, which, like other history, exhibits the course of opinions only 
when represented in the person of some eminent individual, or as the 
characteristic of a conspicuous party, does no more than enable us. to 
guess the continuity of the stream of Augustinian doctrine by the 
exhibition of its occasional outbreaking. But it is. known to have 
been a prominent feature in the religious system of St. Bernard, in 
the twelfth century ; and the progress of the reformation in the cen- 
tury before the appearance of Jansenism had given a fresh impulse 
toit. Its strong hold was in the University of Louvaine, where, in 
1552, Michael Baius made it an objection to the prevalent tenets of 
the church of Rome, that they were at variance with the views of 
St. Augustin. Seventy-six propositions from the work of this divine 
were sent to Pope Pius V., and by him (according to the Jesuits) 
condemned as heretical, in 1567. This condemnation was followed, 
thirteen years later, by another from Gregory XIII. The Jansenists 
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maintain that neither of these bulls was ever received by the church, 
They seem to have been couched in ambiguous language, and the 
name of Baius was studiously omitted. Voltaire, in his “ Siécle de 
Louis XIV.,” says, that, in the first edition of the Bull of Pius V., 
there were passages which seemed to favour the opinions of Baius ; 
that it was returned to Rome with the view of getting a more definite 
statement of its object; but this was refused, and Baius was ulti- 
mately advised to acquiesce in it, indefinite as it was. It would seem 
that, at that time, when the church had so much to fear from without, 
she did not like to be too explicit in condemning those who, whatever 
might be their opinions, were disposed to recognise her authority ; 
while, on the other hand, it is probable that when so many were 
taking part against her, her dutiful, although dissatisfied, children were 
led, by a feeling of reverence, to controul, in the time of their parent's 
weakness, an impatience of her authority, which they would not have 
been backward to manifest in the days of her prosperity. 

A similar unwillingness to adopt strong and decisive measures 
against the Augustinian doctrine (and arising probably from the same 
cause) was manifested, not long after, by Sixtus V., when the doctors 
of Louvaine (who, notwithstanding the censure passed upon the 
opinions of Baius, continued to maintain their own views,) condemned 
as heretical the statement of the doctrine of predestination put forth 
by the Jesuit Lessius and Hamelius. All which was done upon the 
occasion at Rome was to condemn the proceedings in the low countries, 
as an infringement of the papal authority. But there the matter 
rested ; and the Pope, having thus vindicated his authority, abstained 
from using it to condemn the theological views of the Louvaine doctors. 
He was satisfied with requiring both parties in the dispute to abstain 
from discussions injurious to the peace of the church. 

The following year (1588) brought into notice the celebrated 
Spanish Jesuit, Molina. He published a work entitled “ Liberi Arbitrii 
Concordia cum Gratiee Donis ;” the object of which was to shew, not 
merely the consistency, but likewise the co-operation, of free will with 
the work of divine grace. Molina considered the divine predestina- 
tion to be grounded upon human merit foreseen ; and divine grace to 
be given from respect to a certain fitness in the recipient (congruitas). 
The particular knowledge in the Divine Being by which he foresees 
the effect of his purposes, and forms them accordingly, he called 
“scientia media.” This is the system which, under the name of 
Molinism, is the object of Pascal’s powerful satire in the well-known 
“ Lettres Provinciales,” wherein he perpetually contrasts the system 
of the Jesuits in this matter with those of the Jansenists and 
Dominicans. - 

Of these last, since their opinions directly paved the way for Jan- 
senism, we must now speak. The Dominicans, or (as they were also 
called, for adopting, with respect to this part of their religious system, 
the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas,) the Thomists, appear to have 
taken a course intermediate between Molinism and Jansenism. The 
Jesuits held that man was the originator of his own actions, good as 
well as bad, but that he needed the assistance of divine grace to bring 
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the fruits of virtue to their full maturity. They believed (it would seem) 
in cnngentiog, but not in preventing grace. The Jansenists main- 
tained the entire subjection of the will to the influence of divine grace, 
when once received into the heart. Whether they thought that “ 
could be, in the first instance, resisted, is not quite evident; but I am 
inclined to believe, from some expressions of Pascal, that he held man 
to possess the power of resistance. The Dominicans appear to have 
agreed substantially in the views of the Jansenists ; but they coincided 
with the Jesuits in the use of certain phrases which the Jansenists 
disavowed ; and were thus claimed in some sort as advocates by both 
parties, They spoke (with the Jesuits) of “ potestas proxima,” and 
“gratia sufficiens ;” but by “ potestas proxima,’’ they understood a 
wer residing in man (the ground of his responsibility), out of which, 
owever, good can never come but by the operation of divine grace ; 
whereas, by the same term, the Jesuits understood a power com- 
prehending all which is necessary for action (qui renferme tout 
ce qui est nécessaire pour agir). By gratia sufficiens (again) the 
Dominicans meant, a grace given to all; but needing the addition 
of a farther grace (gratia efficax) to render it effectual; while, by 
the same term of gratia sufficiens, the Jesuits understood a grace 
given to all, efficacious or not, according to man’s pleasure, and 
wherever (therefore) productive of good, deriving its efficacy from 
his use of it, not possessing it as an inherent quality. The Jansen- 
ists rejected the term gratia sufficiens, and used only that of gratia 
efficax. And they objected strongly to the Dominicans, the adoption 
(out of a principle of accommodation) of this word sufficiens, pecu- 
liarly inappropriate (they contended) to the views of those who 
maintained the necessity of a farther or efficacious grace. It was 
characteristic of the theology of the day to multiply far beyond the 
bounds of necessity the use of these technical phrases, and they 
occur so perpetually in the discussions between the Jansenists and 
Jesuits, that some explanation of them is absolutely necessary to- 
wards the understanding of the present subject. It certainly (too) 
prepossesses us in favour of the Jansenist character, as compared both. 
with the Jesuit and the Dominican, to find that they thus contended 
about things rather than words. The Jesuit said (it is the reproach 
of an opponent, but facts seem to justify it,) “ the world is misled by 
names; the few learned may know that we and the Dominicans are 
entirely opposite to each other in our religious views; but they will 
not betray us; and if the Dominicans will admit our phrases, we shall 
be supposed to have brought them over to our opinions.” The Jan- 
senists reproached the Jesuits with their dishonesty, and the Domi- 
nicans with their weakness. 

It may be remarked in this place, that our opinion of the validity of 
the Jansenist objections to the views of divine grace entertained by the 
Jesuits would be a good deal influenced by knowing whether by their 
power of originating good actions, which the Jesuits called “ potestas 
proxima,”’ they meant power in the regenerate, or in the unregenerate 
state. The baptized and regenerated Christian may certainly be said 

to originate good in his renewed nature ; while otherwise he could 
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only originate actions partaking of inherent sinfulness. Doubtless, the 
main point is, that all good, whether immediately suggested by the 
Holy Spirit, or originating in a nature which is of his creation, should 
be ascribed ultimately to God. It was only in the degree in which 
they denied this truth that the Jesuits were in error. Many of their 
expressions, doubtless, appeared to favour Pelagianism—though it is 
but fair to suggest an explanation by which they might vindicate 
themselves from the charge of carrying these views to any dangerous 
extent. I will here anticipate my subject a little, by saying that the 
great excellence of Jansenism, as compared with the system which: it 
opposed, consisted in its practically religious views. As_a doctrinal 
system it seems to have inclined too much, like all the theology of the 
time, to an excessive technicality ; and in saying this, I trust I may 
not be thought to deny the necessity of accurate definition in theology 
as a remedy against loose and insufficient views. 

The verbal agreement between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, to 
which this observation refers, was formed at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the Jansenists (though not as yet under 
that name) began to occupy the place in the contest which had pre- 
viously belonged to the Dominicans. At the close of the sixteenth 
century the disputes between the Jesuits and Dominicans had been 
referred to the Council de Auviliis, (summoned by Clement VIII.,) 
the proceedings of which, after having continued for three years, were 
suddenly terminated by the death of Clement, and the contending 
parties were left to conjectures (of which they were not sparing) as 
to the decision at which the council would, probably, have come, but 
for this check to its proceedings. Then it was that a treaty was made 
between the Jesuits and Dominicans, grounded upon the above- 
mentioned verbal concessions upon the part of the latter. 

The University of Louvaine, at this time, contained among its 
students the joint founders of Jansenism, Cornelius Jansen, afterwards 
Bishop of Yprés, and Jean du Verger de Hauranne, afterwards Abbe 
de St. Cyran, the father (as he is called) of Port Royal. There is 
something very beautiful in the accounts given by all the Jansenist 
historians of the friendship subsisting between these two great and 
good men. After quitting the University, they studied together at 
Paris ; and Jansen, being sent by his physicians to the south of France, 
was received into his friend’s house at Bayonne, where he continued 
with him for six years. Their studies were directed chiefly to the 
elucidation of Holy Scripture, and to the writings of St. Augustin. It 
is recorded that the Scriptural character, by which both of them were 
especially’ attracted during their early friendship and intercourse as 
students of God’s word, was that of Abraham, and that they both 
resolved at that time to make the patriarch’s inflexible reliance upon 
God the object of their imitation through life. There seems no 
reason to doubt that in this resolution they were strengthened and 
upholden. Jansen’s life was short, but eminently useful. When raised 
to the see of Yprés, he formed extensive plans for the improvement 
of his diocese, which were soon frustrated by his early death. A 
plague broke out in Flanders, and raged with peculiar violence at 
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Yprés. Jansen was constant in attendance upon the sick and dying, 
and divided his time between acts of charity and prayer. He caught 
the infection, and died, after a few hours’ illness, on the 6th of May, 
1638, in his fifty-third year. T'wo years after his death, his work on 
St. Augustin was published by his executors. Shortly before his 
death, he wrote a letter to Pope Urban VIII., submitting his work to 
the decision of the Romish see. This letter was suppressed by his exe- 
cutors, who distrusted the issue of such a reference; and feared lest, 
through the influence of the Jesuits, the work of Jansen should be 
suppressed altogether. No one ever deserved less than Jansen to be 
branded as an heresiarch. The reference which he made of his book 
to the pope, if an error, was an error on the contrary side; and, al- 
though he was deprived, through the unwarrantable conduct of his 
representatives, of the benefit of this act of deference to authority, the 
spirit of his work was entirely catholic. He disclaimed all wish to 
innovate, and professed only to set forth the views of St. Augustin. 
The course adopted by the Jesuits is the best evidence to prove that 
they were unable to find in his work any sufficient ground for their 
charge of heresy. 

That course was as follows:—They did not submit the work itself, 
or even the words of it, to the papal decision; but constructed out of 
it five propositions, sufficiently like, in words, to some of the state- 
ments of Jansen, but admitting of a double interpretation. 

The five propositions were as follows :— 


1. Some commandments of God are impossible to be performed even by good men, 
even though they desire and use their endeavours to perform them according to 
the strength which they have in their present condition. The grace which should 
render them possible is not given them. 

2. In the state of corrupt nature, one never resists internal grace. 

3. To merit and demerit in the state of corrupt nature, there is not required in 
man a liberty exempt from the necessity of willing or acting; but it suffices that 
there should be a liberty which disengages him from restraint. 

4. The semi-pelagians were heretical in supposing that the human will could 
either accept or resist divine grace. 

5. It is to speak like a semi-pelagian to say, that Christ died for all men without 
exception. 


The Jansenists declared that these propositions, according to the 
obvious meaning of the words, were heretical; but they reserved to 
themselves the power of understanding these in a different sense, 
which they maintained to be the sense of Jansen, of Augustin, and of 
the church. The form of proceeding which they adopted was to pre- 
sent to the pope a remonstrance, (called by their historians the “« Herit 
& trois Colonnes,) consisting of a copy of the five propositions, having 
subjoined to it the interpretation which they disavowed as Calvinistic ; 
and that which they admitted, together with the Jesuit statement of 
the doctrine between which and the Calvinistic view they professed 
to mediate. 

The pope issued his bull, condemning the first four propositions as 
heretical, and the fifth as impious. The Gallican church united in 
this decision, and all candidates for benefices and holy orders, to- 
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gether with all who undertook to instruct youth, were required to 
declare their assent to it. The Jansenists assented to it among the 
rest, but with an expressed reservation in favour of Jansen, with whose 
opinions they declared that the five propositions did not accord. The 
Jesuits, foiled in their attempt to procure the condemnation of Jan- 
senism, obtained a second bull, in which it was declared, not merely 
that the five propositions were heretical, but likewise that the sense 
in which they were condemned was the sense of Jansen. Then fol- 
lowed the question whether the church, allowed by all to be infallible 
in statements of doctrine, was also infallible in matters of fact. The 
Jansenists continued to maintain (which is, of course, important to 
observe) that they rejected, in common with the rest of the church, 
the doctrine of the five propositions. ‘That the doctrine of the five 
propositions, however, was contained in the work of Jansen, was 
(they urged) a matter of fact which it was just as competent to them 
to deny, as to the pope to assert. 

Upon this declaration, they became the objects of a fierce and long- 
continued persecution, ‘The inhabitants of Port Royal were dragged 
from their seclusion and kept in close confinement, some in the prisons 
of Paris, and some in other convents and monasteries. In 1669, Pope 
Clement LX. came to terms with the Jansenists, and permitted them 
to sign the papal declaration, with some reserve in favour of their own 
opinions. ‘This act of clemency (commonly known as the peace of 
Clement IX.) was but transitory in its benefit to the Jansenists. In 
1679, Louis XLV. issued an edict declaring that the peace of Cle- 
ment IX. was intended only to last for a season. Madame de Longue- 
ville, of the French royal family, who had been oviginally instrumental 
in bringing about the peace of Clement, had influence enough, during 
her life, to prevent the entire revocation of it; but upon her death 
in 1679, and upon the flight of Amand (the great leader, at that 
time, of Jansenism) to Holland, the peace was revoked by Louis XIV. 
In 1709 the monastery of Port Royal was entirely destroyed, having 
continued since its reformation rather more than a century ; during 
which time it was the abode of many persons famous throughout 
the Christian world for the dedication of eminent talents and exten- 
sive acquirements to the cause of primitive religion, and of many 
more who no less surely, although less conspicuously, lived the life of 
faith. ‘The names of Pascal, Nicole, Quesnel, Saci, or others, are well 
known, and the records of Port Royal are full of undeniable evidence 
to prove that the piety which it fostered was deep and sober and un- 
ostentatious. Port Royal was levelled with the ground; the very 
bones of its saints were disinterred; and I understand, from those who 
have lately visited its site, (which is near Versailles,) that even the 
memory of it would long since have become extinct in its neighbour- 
hood, but for the regard to local associations which leads the few 
Jansenists, still remaining in France, to make a pilgrimage to the 
spot every year on the anniversary of the day on which Port Royal 
was destroyed. 

( To be concluded in the next Nwmber. ) 
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It was once my pleasure to attend a kind friend, in his ministerial 
duties, at a large city hospital. I have admired, and I hope profited, 
by the spiritual services of our church, in various times and under 
divers circumstances. I have been in the noble cathedral, when it 
was crowded with worshippers, and have felt the delight of paying 
«my vows in the courts of the Lord’s house, in the presence of all 
his people, in the midst of Jerusalem ;’’ and in the chill, and gloomy, 
and rainy winter day, I have walked up the echoing aisle of the 
damp country church; and though sorry that so many were absent, 
comforted myself with the feeling that being gathered together in His 
prevailing name, if only two or three were present, there was He in 
the midst of us. I have listened many times to the voice of consola- 
tion, that spoke of hope to the mourners round a tomb; and often at 
the font looked on, not doubting, but steadfastly believing, that the 
kind Saviour would graciously receive each present infant. I have 
followed, with deep interest, as the band of her young members con- 
firmed in their own persons the promises made in their baptism for 
them; and, most of all, when the young men, rejoicing in the might, 
with all energy, and all good gifts of body and mind, knelt at her 
altar and took their ordination vows, my heart swelled to the glorious 
service; and, “ for my brethren and companions’ sake,”’ I wished her 
prosperity. It yet remained for me to see her, like the angel at the 
pool of Bethesda, conveying the message of healing to the lame, the 
blind, the halt, and the withered. It was an afternoon in early spring, 
just awaking from the effects of a very cold winter; I had been a 
prisoner for many weeks to a sick room, and to this hour can realize 
the delightful feeling of returning strength with which I breathed the 
fresh soft air, and how lovely the aconite and snowdrop of that spring 
were to me. Perhaps my visit to the hospital was the more interest- 
ing because I could so well sympathize with the sufferers there; cer- 
tainly, the kindness that had received the poor invalid, and that was 
using every means for completing recovery, is still dwelt on with deep 
and grateful remembrance. And in that retrospect, of how many, 
even in so small a circle, and in comparatively so short a time, is it 
to be said, “ Their place knoweth them no more’! The young com- 
panion, the honoured friend, the loving child, each after each, taken 
away from the midst of us, and yet not lost, only asleep,—only rest- 
ing from their labours. How well is it for us that it is not our rest !— 
what value does Christianity give to friendship by making it an im- 
mortal bond !—what dignity to hope, by pointing to everlasting bless- 
edness !—and how does it lessen the grief with which survivors look 
on the vacant place, by whispering of the “ prepared”’ mansions which 
absent friends now inhabit, and of the “ house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’”’ I had never visited an hospital before, and 
was struck, as the door opened, with the beautiful order and cleanliness 
of the place; the white walls, the broad airy passage, the wide stair- 
case. Who can enter one of these noble and well-conducted build- 
ings without acknowledging the benefit of that religion which renders 
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it incumbent on its rich followers thus to provide for its needy ones, 
as well as the suitableness of that system by which are continued the 
differences of ranks in society, so that the overplus of the one so 
meetly supplies the want of the other. But, most of all, when | 
beheld the afflicted and ignorant congregation, for whom our esta- 
blished church had provided comfort and instruction, I saw more 
cause than ever to rejoice in the preservation (as yet!) of that beau- 
tiful form of sound words, so well adapted to the endless variety of 
human wo; for in looking round, as we entered the large room that 
served as a chapel, what a company presented itself! On some, you 
could not look without a shuddering feeling that, in their case, sin 
had begun to pay its deadly wages, even on earth; others were, 
lately, the young and the strong, whom some sudden casualty had 
brought to the brink of the grave; but the voice of mercy had cried 
—‘ Deliver them from going down to the pit.’’ Might it not be 
hoped that some would listen to that tone, and turn and look with 
gratitude on the deliverer ? 

Then there were those who had been pining in wasting sickness 
so very long, that human skill was almost constrained to confess her 
inability to help, and human charity compelled to turn from any 
further attempt to give aid to the incurable. I scarcely know a 
more pitiable case than that of the patient sent out of the hospital as 
incurable ; from the best medical attendance, he goes back, too pro- 
bably, to the rude and injudicious treatment of the impatient and 
the ignorant; perhaps, too likely, he returns to utter neglect,—from 
the warm yet well-aired chamber and the clean bed, to the damp 
polluted hovel and the straw pallet,—and from the sufficient and 
properly-regulated diet, to the chance of an uncertain morsel, such as 
eager health itself can scarcely account palatable. And, then, the 
very thought of being incurable,—to be sure that the inward fever 
must consume more and more,—that the distressing cough must become 
more and more violent,—that the deepening wound will spread and 
inflame, and break out again and again! Let the healthy thank God 
for health, and remember in their prayers those who are sent out from 
the hospital as incurable. But for such is mercy and healing, and 
one such of our own poor parishioners found it, being directed to seek 
it by the chaplain of this hospital. I have told poor Esther’s story 
before,* but cannot look back to the low, miserable bed on which we 
found her,—to that utter destitution which she experienced,—the 
want of a morsel of bread, or a gleam of fire, without one expression 
of pity; nor can I recollect her resignation, her gratitude, and her 
cheerfulness, without admiring the mighty principle which, subduing 
all things to itself, makes “ all things work together for good to them 
that love the Lord.’ Esther, poor diseased Esther!—so worn, 80 
wearied,—rests from her labours, is arrived at that land where none 
shall say, “I am sick ;’’ and it may be that Esther now looks back, 
as I know she did to the last day of her earthly existence, with 
thanksgiving to that Providence which so long confined her as incur- 
able within the walls of an hospital, and under the teaching of the 





* See A Day of Gloom, “ Scenes in our Parish,” vol. i., p. 217. 
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kind chaplain from whom she first learned the way of salvation. 
But the number of incurable present was at this time, and I suppose 
is generally, very small. There were nearly a hundred in the chapel, 
that being, I believe, about half the number in the house, and of these 
the large proportion were on the recovery list. Those who were too 
ill to be present, were visited in their respective wards, and since an 
who were well enough to attend on the Sunday usually left the hos- 
pital during the ensuing week, it of course was an ever-varying 
assembly ; and the thought that it was the last opportunity he should 
ever have of addressing them,—that all could never meet in this 
world again, wou/d add solemnity and earnestness to the preacher's 
manner; for the idea that they were travellers through a thorny and 
weary land, and soon to pass through the dark “ valley of the shadow 
of death,” was still imprinted on many a furrowed brow and bent 
form. Yet there was an expression of hope on many a face; the faint 
colour on some pale cheeks told that till lately they had been paler ; 
and the tear in some eyes glistened, I thought, with an expression of 
gratitude to Him whom they were assembled to worship, because “ he 
healeth those that are broken in heart, and giveth medicine to heal 
their sickness.’” I was struck with the number of voices that joined 
in the responses; all who could read were supplied with prayer-books, 
and most deep solemnity appeared in every one. It had been found 
necessary to shorten the service on account of the feeble state of the 
worshippers ; but I observed when the prayer for “all estates of 
men” was used, that of those “ afflicted in mind, body, or estate,’’ the 
inmates of this house of mercy were specified; and that thanksgivings 
were particularly returned for those who during the past week had left 
it with benefit. A judge of music would smile when I confess that 
the two or three verses that were sung with such feeble and tremulous 
voices exceedingly affected me. How different it must be, I thought, 
yet, if it comes from humble and thankful hearts, how like the full 
burst of praise in heaven! 

My friend had chosen his text from the history of him who, once 
kneeling before the incarnate Saviour, prayed—“ Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean;” and he dwelt on the ready answer—“ 1 will! 
be thou clean!’’ His sermon was very short, srited to the situation, 
and simple, to meet the capacities of his hearers, but very earnest and 
very affectionate,—the language of a fellow-sufferer, who knew the 
depth of the general disease, sin, and the certainty of one method of 
seeking a cure. He drew a comparison, that every patient could 
realize, between the possible failure of the kindest and most skilful 
earthly aid, and the certain and unfailing ability of the great Physi- 
cian. I am sure the people attended and understood, for many tears 
were shed. Who of them profited ?—Lord, thou knowest! Was I 
with the ten who were cleansed ?—have I gone away with the nine, 
or returned with the solitary stranger to give glory to God? 


Forms bowed down by grief and sin, There, the worn and weary came, 
Waited that still room within ; Fainting, weak, and blind, and lame, 
Pallid cheeks and brows of care, Whom no art of man could heal ; 

In sad group were gathered there. There I saw the incurable ; 
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There, by sudden chance o’ertaken ; Thou a ray of light didst pour, 
There, whom stern disease had shaken; | Where it had not streamed before ; 


There, by pining sickness bowed ; Thou didst teach the dumb to sing 
Oh! a melancholy crowd. With a voice of thanksgiving. 
Yet thy word of peace, my mother, To the dying thou didst tell 
Comfort breathed to each and other ! Of a land where all are well ; 
Angel-like I saw thee move And didst close the failing eyes, 
On thy shadowing wings of love ; Whispering, “ Wake in paradise,” 
Of the great Physician’s healing, Therefore, albeit weak the strain, 
To the word of truth appealing ; Once I own me thine again ; 
Thou didst hope and comfort bring Once more tell my love to thee, 
From the one unfailing spring ; In these days of blasphemy. 

EK. H. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ORDO AND REGISTRY FOR 1836. 


Tue labours of Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. M‘Ghee, and Mr. Irwin have 
proved the importance of attending to the authorized publications 
of the Roman-catholic church in Ireland. Not that these gentlemen 
have as yet done more than bring forward a few out of multitudes of 
testimonies equally accessible and decisive. For example, the treatises 
of Dr. Delahogue are publications whose authority cannot be disputed, 
Dr. Delahogue, a native of Paris, and doctor of the faculty of Sorbonne, 
was Professor of Scripture in the college of Maynooth for two or three 
years, at the commencement of that establishment, and was afterwards 
appointed to the chair of Dogmatic Divinity, which he held about 
twenty-two years, and in which he was succeeded by Dr. MacHale. 
His five volumes of dogmatic divinity are the text books of the 
divinity class in Maynooth, out of which they are lectured, and with 
which the college furnishes every student at his own expense. These 
statements were made on oath by Dr. Crotty, President of Maynooth, 
in his examination, in 1826, before the Commissioners of Education.* 
Now let us open the second of these volumes, the “'Tractatus de Ke- 
clesia,”’ cap. il., pars 2da. “ De Notis Ecclesiee.” The second proposition 
is in these words :—“ Propositio II. Schismatici,t ii etiam qui non 
errarent in doctrina, solo schismatis sui facto, excluduntur ab ecclesia, 
et sunt extra viam salutis.’’} By a variety of arguments, Dr. Delahogue 
endeavours to establish this position; and to shew that, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, the schismatic, although he may not err in 
doctrine, is not a member of that one church, “ extra quam credunt 
[catholici] nullam sperandam esse salutem.’’§ (p. 41.) He then 





* Appendix to Eighth Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, 
pp. 75, 76. See also the List of the Maynooth Class Books given in, and sigped by, 
Dr. Crotty. (Ibid. p. 449.) , 

t ‘‘ Schismatics, even though they err not in doctrine, by the mere fact of their 
schism fre excluded from the church, and are outside the pale of salvation.” 

¢ Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi ad usum Theologie Candidatorum. Autore 
Lud. gid. Delahogue,&c. Editio tertia, &e. Dublinii: ex typ. Richardi Coyne, 
in via vulgo dicta, Capel Str., Typog. et Bibliop. R. C. Coll. Maynooth. 1829. 
(12mo, pp. 512.) p. 17. [Treatise of the Church of Christ, for the use of the Candi- 
dates of Theology. By Louis Giles Delahogue, &c. Third Edition,&e — Dublin: 
printed by Richard Coyne, Capel Street, Printer and Bookseller to the R. C. College 
of Maynooth. 1829. (12mo, pp. 512.) p. 17.) 

§ “Out of which [catholics] believe that no salvation ean be hoped for.” 
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proceeds to lay down his third proposition —* Proposirio III. Societas 
protestantium sese a reatu schismatis purgare non potest,’’* (p. 41,)— 
in so many words, excluding the entire society (he will not say church) 
of protestants from all hope of salvation: the eatire society, I say, and 
every individual protestant on earth, for it is individuals, and not 
societies, that are capable of being excluded from the hope of eternal 
salvation. ¢ Having, therefore, excluded all protestants from the church 
and from everlasting life, the question arises, whether the church has 
anything further to do with them, and especially whether it possesses 
over them any control or jurisdiction, Dr. Delahogue decides that 
point in the eighth chapter, “ De Membris Ecclesi,’”’ in which, hav- 
ing defined the church to be, “Societatem hominum viatorum et 
Christianorum qui ejusdem fidei professione et eorundem sacramen- 
torum communione conjunguntur ; quique subjiciuntur legitimis pas- 
toribus, quorum primus honore simul et jurisdictione est Romanus 
Pontifex,”$ (p. 402,) to the exclusion of alt heretics and even schis- 
matics, (p. 401,) he lays down this rule at page 404—*“ Nota 2°. Ec- 
clesia suam retinet jurisdictionem in omnes Apostatas, Heereticos, et 
Schismaticos, has already proved all protestants to be schismatics, | 
quamvis ad illius corpus non jam pertineant; quemadmodum Dux 
militiee jus habet severiores poenas decernendi adversus militem trans- 
fugam qui ex albo militiee fuisset erasus.”§ This illustration from the 
punishment of deserters is, to say the least, felicitous. For, while the 
passage plainly affirms that the Roman-catholic church retains the 
right of inflicting punishment on protestants, whenever it may possess 
the power and opportunity of exercising this its proper jurisdiction 
over them, the guemadmodum very significantly points out the nature 
of the punishment: spiritual censures, I dare say, Dr. Murray would 
tell us. Not a doubt of it. Just such spiritual censures, to borrow 
Dr. Delahogue’s illustration, as a court martial would inflict on a 
deserter, whose name had been already erased from the muster-roll. 
Where a court martial usually finds “severiores poenas”’ than expul- 


sion from the army, I need not say. I suspect the deserter, in such 





* “ Proposition III. The society of protestants cannot clear itself from the guilt 
of schism.” (p. 41.) 

+ Dr. Delahogue’s propositions are in strict conformity with the doctrine of the 
canon law—*“ Firmissime tene et nullatenus dubites, omnem hereticum, vel schis- 
maticum, cum diabolo et angelis ejus xterni ignis incendio participandum, nisi ante 
finem vite, catholice fuerit incorporatus et redintegratus ecclesia.” Decretalium 
Gregorii. lib. v. tit. vii. c. 3. [“ Firmly believe and nothing doubt, but that every 
heretic or schismatic will have a part in the flames of the eternal fire, together with 
the devil and his angels, unless, before the end of his life, he be incorporated and 
readmitted into the catholic church.” Decretals of Gregory, lib.v. tit. vii. e. 3. ] 

t “A society of wayfaring men and Christians, who are joined together in the 
profession of the same faith, and the communion of the same sacraments ; and who 
are in subjection to lawful pastors, of whom the first, both in honour and jurisdiction, 
is the Roman pontiff.’’ (p. 402. ) 

§ “ The church retains her jurisdiction over all apostates, heretics, and schismatics, 
[he has already proved all protestants to be schismatics,| although they no longer 
appertain to her body ; just as a military officer has the right of decreeing severer 
punishments against a soldier who deserts, even though his name may have been 
erased from the military roll.” 
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a case, would apprehend something more immediate and mortal than 
a spiritual censure, or a censure of any kind. I know that it is b 

this subterfuge of “spiritual censures,’”’ the priesthood of Ireland have 
endeavoured to brave out the literal meaning of their authorized 
writings. Dr, Slevin, at that time Prefect of the Dunboyne Establish- 
ment,* in the college of Maynooth, stated the case in this way to the 
Commissioners :—“ A citizen who rebels against the government under 
which he lives is still liable to be punished by the laws of that govern- 
ment; he is deprived of the privileges of a faithful subject, but he is 
not freed from the yoke of the law, though he declares himself a rebel 
against it: if he commits a crime, he will still be considered liable to 
be punished by that law. A rebel is considered as a subject owing 
obedience to the law, though deprived of the privileges enjoyed by 
good and faithful subjects. Hence, infers the pope, those who separate 
from the Roman-catholic church, and declare themselves independent 
of her laws, are disobedient members, and, as such, subject to punish- 
ments she inflicts—not of a temporal nature, (the church having no 
power to inflict temporal punishments,) but to censures. They are 
excommunicated by her, but still remain subject to her laws.’’+ I 
should be curious to learn what spiritual censures or punishments 
a church can inflict on those whom she has already excommunicated, 
and who are, on her own shewing, no longer members of the church 
at all, But Dr. Slevin, when asked by the Commissioners what prac- 
tical consequences attached to this subjection, answered, with uncom- 
mon simplicity—“ No practical consequences of a temporal nature can 
ensue from it; a¢ least, in countries that are not catholic, and where 
the ecclesiastical laws are not supported by the arm of civil authority.’ 
It is strange that none of the Commissioners thought of asking the 
Doctor what practical consequences of a temporal nature ensue in a 
country which is catholic, such as Ireland, which Mr. O’Connell so 
emphatically calls “catholic lreland” — or what if, in these countries, 
or any one of them, the ecclesiastical laws of the Romish church 
should once more be supported by the arm of civil authority ?  Cer- 
tainly delivery to the secular arm has heretofore been a very important 





* An establishment of twenty exhibitions of three years, commencing at the end of 
the usual course ; endowed with a sum of money bequeathed by the will of Lord 
Dunboyne, who had been a Roman-catholie bishop, but conformed to the established 
church, and yet, at his death, left his property to Maynooth College. 

t Appendix to Eighth Report, ut supra, p. 217. 

t Ibid. p.219. It would be an ill compliment to a person of Dr. Slevin’s 
erudition to suppose that he needed to be informed that the ecclesiastical laws 
declare “the statute law of any state which directly or indirectly impedes the 
inquisition and punishment of hereties, to be, ipso facto, null and void.” “ Statutum 
civitatis, castri, villa, vel alterius loci, per quod negotium inquisitionis haretice 
pravitatis directé vel indirecté, ne in eo liberé procedi valeat, contigerit impedire, vel 
quomodolibet retardari, nullius existere firmitatis,” &e. [“ That the statute of any 
town, castle, village, or other place, whereby the business of the inquisition of 
heretical pravity may happen, either directly or indirectly, to be hindered from freely 
proceeding therein, or whereby it may be in any wise retarded, is of no force,” &c. ] 
And the secular powers can be compelled to annul or alter such statute, “ per 
censuram ecclesiasticam decernimus compellendos.” (Sexti Deer. lib. v. de Heret. 
tit. ii. cap. ix. “Statutum Civitatis.”) [** We decree that they are to be compelled 
by ecclesiastical censure.”] 
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and ominous circumstance in the history of a schismatic, as the 
Doctor very well knew. The quantity of discretionary power which 
the civil authorities possess is clearly laid down in the ecclesiastical 
law. I quote from a work published at Rome, 1584, “ cum licentia 
superiorum,” entitled, Lwucerna Inquisitorum Heretice Pravitatis, 
R. P. F. Bernardi Comensis Ordinis Pradicatorum. At page 38, we 
have this title, “ Executio contra Damnatos. 1. Executio contra 
damnatos de heeresi est facienda per potestates et officiales seu rectores 
temporales et seeculares, quam facere debent prompte, imo sibi relictos 
debent per se vel per nuntios recipere indilate, animadversione debita 
puniendos, alioquin si cotrafecerint, vel si processum vel sententiam 
inquisitorum directe vel indirecte impedire preesumpserint, ipso facto 
sunt excommunicati, quam excommunicationem si per annum sus- 
tinuerint, ut heretici condemnentur, c. ut inquisitionis, eo tit. lib. 6.""* 
The discretionary power of the civil magistrate is further limited by 
the express statement, “ Peena animadversionis est poena quee evertit 





* «Execution of the condemned. The execution of those condemned for heresy 
is to be performed by the powers and officials or the temporal and secular governors ; 
and they ought to do this promptly, nay, they ought, without any delay, either in 
person or by messenger, to receive those left to them to be punished with due severity ; 
otherwise, if they contravene, or presume to impede, either directly or indirectly, the 
process or sentence, they are, ipso facto, excommunicate ; in which excommunication, 
if they continue for a year, they are to be condemned as heretics.” 

The same question is decided by Escobar, the Jesuit, in his “ Moral Theology,” 
a digest of the opinions of twenty-four doctors of the Jesuits. In the chapter, “De 
DD. Inquisitorum Potestate,” (on the Power of the Lord Inquisitors,) he says, 
“ Judicem laicum ad sententiz a se late executionem ”—“ possunt censuris obligare.” 
(‘* They can oblige, by censures, the lay judge to execute the sentence which they 
have passed.”) “ Quid si negligat judex ? Possunt contra ipsum procedere tanquam 
hereticorum fautorem.” (“ What if the judge neglect |to execute the sentence}? ‘They 
can proceed against him as a favourer of heretics.”) (Escobar. Liber ‘Theologi«e 
Moralis, Tractatus quintus, Examen ii. De Tribunali S. Inquisitionis. c. i. § 9, 
p- 595. Bruxellw, 1651.) 

Thus also Escobar :—* Assolent dominorum temporalium statuta jurisdictionem inqui- 
sitorum impedire ; quid taliincasu? Profecto quecumque ejusmodi statuta sunt ipso 
jure nulla; possuntque inquisitores cogere temporarios dominos sub excommuni- 
cationis peena ad statuta illa revocanda?”’ (“‘ The statutes of temporal princes are 
wont to impede the jurisdiction of inquisitors ; what in such a case? Undoubtedly, all 
statutes whatever of this kind are null, ipso jure; and the inquisitors can compel 
temporal princes, under pain of excommunication, to revoke these statutes.”] 
( Theologie Moralis, Tr. 5, Ex. ii, ¢. i. § 11, p. 595.) 

“ Sunt heretici impenitentes? Puniuntur morte?” (‘ Are heretics impenitent ? 
They are punished with death.”’) (Escobar. Theol. Mor. Tr. 5, Ex. ii. c. iv. § 77, 
p. 603.) 

Supposing that protestants were counted by the Romanists as schismatics, and not 
as heretics, this distinction would not save them from the punishment of death. 
Thus Escobar and the Jesuit, “ Panas expone schismaticorum? Ordinarie tantum 
sunt de levi suspecti: potest tamen suspicio ex temporis diuturnitate, et aliis cireum- 
stantiis vehemens fieri. Puniuntur beneficiorum privatione, et inhabilitate ad illa, 
exilio, carcere, triremibus. Pertinaces illi? Traduntur curiae seculari.” (“ Ez- 
plain the punishments of schismatics? Ordinarily they are only lightly suspected [of 
heresy.] From length of time and other circumstances the suspicion may become 
vehement. They are punished by being deprived of their benefices, and rendered 
incapable of holding them ; by exile, imprisonment, the galleys. Do they persist in 
their schism? ‘They are delivered to the secular court.”’) (‘Theolog. Moral. Tr. 5, 

Ex. ii, ¢. 4, § 104, p. 606.) But in point of fact, the Roman see has ruled all 
persons to be heretics who attempt to deprive it of its privileges—who interpret 
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animam a corpore.’”’ (Ibid.) And the punishment of death is further 
limited on the authority of Panormitan, who says, that heretics ought 
to be punished with the punishment of fire, and that they ought to be 
burnt alive—“ quod heretici debent puniri popna ignis, et quod debent 
cremari:” and that in this sentence agree “lex divina, canonica, 
civilis et consuetudinaria ut communiter puniantur poena ignis.” 
(Ibid. p. 39.) Finally, the inquisitor is not bound to satisfy the secular 
magistrate of the justice of his sentence, but can compel him to execute 
it, (“ potest compellere,”) if he should attempt to require satisfaction 
on this point (ibid.); nay, even though the magistrate should know 
the sentence to be unjust, “ etiam si eam sciat injustam.’’ (Ibid.) 

Dr. Slevin evidently felt extreme difficulty in evading the obvious 
consequence of his own language. When asked, (p. 220,) whether, 
in point of fact, the Roman-catholic church has any spiritual power 
over protestants, for instance, in this country ? He answered, “I have 
stated repeatedly that all protestants become by baptism members of 





scripture differently from its interpretation, or who dissent from her tenets and 
observances concerning the sacraments or confession. So that the distinction between 


heresy and schism can be of but little use to the protestant who has the good fortune 
to fall into the hands of a papal tribunal. 


The form of delivering a heretic to the secular arm is to be found at the end of 
“ The Forme of degrading an Archbishop,” annexed to the}Bull of Pope Paul IV., 
for deposing and degrading Archbishop Cranmer, which is printed in Fo2’s Acts and 
Monuments, vol. iii., pp. 997—1000. 


plius non tangit, sed in hune modum < ordine ac privilegio clericali, curia secu- 
pronunciat, dicens, laris in suum forum recipiat. 

Domine judex, rogamus vos cum omni 

Q efectu quo possumus, ut amore Dei, pie- 

Rogat judicem secularem ut citra mor- J tatis et misericordia intuitu, et nostrorum 
tis periculum, &c. interventu precaminum miserrimo huic 

nullum mortis vel mutilationis periculum 
inferas,” 

“ The prelate who has performed the ceremony of degradation does not touch the 
degraded person, but pronounces sentence in this manner, saying, * We denounce, 
that the secular court may receive to its own tribunal, this person, now stripped of 
all clerical order and privilege.’ He then intreats the secular judge, that without 
danger of death, &c. [saying] ‘ My lord judge, we implore you, with all the influence 
we possess, by the love of God and the intervention of our intreaties, that you do not 
put this most wretched man into any danger of death or mutilation.’” There could 
be, however, no likelihood of the secular judge misapprehending the intention of this 
profane and loathsome hypocrisy. In the bull to which it is appended, the pope, 
having commanded the bishops to degrade and depose Cranmer, adds, “ Et vos fili 
rex et filia regina, bona ipsius confiscatis, seu per eos, ad quos spectat, confiscari, et 
ipsum Thomam postquam curie seculari juxta tenorem presentium traditus fuerit, 
id quod juris fuerit, fieri mandetis et faciatis.” “ And you my son and daughter, the 
king and queen, confiscate his goods, or cause them to be confiscated by those to 
whom it appertains; and, after he has been delivered to the secular court, according 
to the tenor of these presents, command and cause that the same Thomas himself be 
dealt with as the law directs.” What the law directed in such a cause was pretty 
clear. In the year 1555, the statutes against heretics were revived at the request of 
the Romish clergy, who, in the lower house of convocation, petitioned the bishops, 
among other matters, to intercede with the queen to have the 5 Ric. I1.,2 Hen. 1V., 
2 Hen. V., revived and put in force. See Wilkins’ Concilia, iv. 96; in which vo- 
lume also, p. 132, is a copy of the bull of Paul IV., &c., taken from Fox. 


‘** Pontifex degradator degradatum am- Denunciamus ut hune exutum omni 





the church of Christ, and subject to her laws. 
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We, holding the 


Roman-catholic church to be that church, must, to be consistent, 
consider them subject to her laws in this country or in any other; if, 
therefore, they culpably disobey her laws, they incur the guilt of such 
violation, and the spiritual punishments which she inflicts on her dis- 


obedient members. 


But I must observe that censures, the only 


punishment the church can inflict, are annexed only to some hei- 


nous crimes, and to a wilful contempt of her authority.” 
testantism.| “ The question at present is, what power o 


e “Bey pro- 
spiritual 


punishment has the church of Rome over a protestant, born and 
baptized in Ireland? ‘The same spiritual authority she has over 
catholics, —that which she received from Christ. As disobedient mem- 
bers, she may issue censures against them, as against catholics when 
they disobey her laws; whether she does so or not is another question 
—there is now question of the authority which she assumes.” [Pro- 


testants, if disobedient members, are not schismatics. 
considers them as no longer members. 


bers.” But both agree that they are punishable. 


Dr. Delahogue 
Dr. Slevin calls them “ mem- 


Again, “ Are there any other means by which the church can carry 


into execution any censure inflicted upon a protestant ? 


No other 


means whatever; her censures are to him a brutum Julmen ; at pre- 
sent, the Roman-catholic church never inflicts censures on those who 
separate from her body, and form a distinct religious society ; much 
less on those who are born in a religious sect which has long since 


separated from her. 


But the general law of the church has declared 


some censures that are incurred, ipso facto, by transgressors, and those 
who culpably separate from the church are considered to fall into 


them.” (Ibid.) 


incur excommunication and all other censures ipso facto ?| 


And do not heresy and schism—i.e., protestantism— 


Again, “It may be well to observe, that our church never issues 
censures against protestants, or any other society, already separated 
from her: she issues them against catholics who disobey her laws 


and despise her authority. 


All our laws that pronounce censures 


against heretics were made at a time when all Europe was catholic, 
and, therefore, were made for catholics, and not for heretics.’’ [Were 


they not made against heretics ? 


“ The first who disseminate heresy 


are punished by the church and by the civil laws; but when the sect 
is once formed and organized, it is tolerated by the laws,” [as in Eng- 
land during the reign of Queen Mary,| “and the church withholds all 


interference.” (p, 222. 


It is useless to expose such sophistry and falsehood further than by 
transcription. But does not Dr. Delahogue’s Tractatus, the text Look, 
used in a protestant country, in a college founded by a protestant 
legislature, with protestant money, and supported by the taxation of 
the British (shall I still say ?) protestant empire, systematically instruct 
the Romish priesthood in the doctrine that “the society of protestants”’ 
are not only excluded, not by the denunciations of the church, nor by 
the falsehood of their doctrines, but the mere fact of their schism, from 
all hope of salvation, but that likewise they are still, gud schismaticis, 
subject to the jurisdiction of Rome, and must be punished as deserters 


as soon as this country has become catholic, (which the Registry and 
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Mr. O'Connell tell us it has already,) or, as Dr. Slevin delicately 
observes, whenever the sesleiindttoal law shall be supported by the 
civil authority? Perhaps Dr. Slevin would say that Delahogue’s 
treatise, like the laws of the inquisition, was written “ for catholics, 
and not for heretics.” Perhaps so. But still I do not see why heretics 
should pay for having such notions propagated. Nor can I see how 
it is possible that peace, or property, or life itself can be secure in any 
country, and, above all, in Ireland, while a priesthood, so instructed, 
are lording it, by dint of violence and terror, over a population, com- 
pared with whom the Negro slaves are freemen ? 

The publications, whose names stand at the head of this article, 
furnish some particulars well deserving of attention. The former is 
entitled, “ Ordo Divini Officii recitandi missamque celebrandi in usum 
venerabilis Cleri Seecularis Hibernici pro Anno 1836 Jussu Illsmi et 
Rmi Archiepiscopi Dubliniensis, (a Patritio Woods, Presbytero,) 
Dispositus, et a Clero suo unice servandus. Dublinii : ex typis Richardi 
Coyne, 4, Capel-street, Typ. et Bibliop. R. C. Coll. S. Patritii May- 
nooth.”’ It is coming rather near to the violation of the 24th clause 
of the Act which emancipated the Roman catholics, (10 Geo. IV. ¢.7,) 
for Dr. Murray to allow his chaplain to style him Archbishop of 
Dublin.* Dr. Murray cannot call himself Archbishop of Dublin 





* The clause referred to is as follows: —‘‘ And whereas the protestant episcopal 
chureh of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, 
and likewise the protestant presbyterian church of Scotland, and the doctrine, 
discipline, and government thereof, are by the respective Acts of Union of England 
and Scotland, and of Great Britain and Ireland, established permanently and 
inviolably : and whereas the right and title of archbishops to their respective 
provinces, of bishops to their sees, and of deans to their deaneries, as well in 
England as in Ireland, have been settled and established by law; be it therefore 
enacted, That if any person, after the commencement of this Act, other than the 
person thereunto authorized by law, shall assume or use the name, style, or title of 
archbishop of any province, bishop of any bishopric, or dean of any deanery, in 
England or Ireland, he shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one 
hundred pounds.” (10 Geo. IV. ¢. 7, § xxiv.) 

This is not the only clause of the Emancipation Act of 1829, which has been set 
at nought by the honour and gratitude of the Roman catholics. The clauses (xxviii.— 
xxxvi. ) which were intended “ to make provision for the gradual suppression and final 
prohibition” of “ Jesuits” and “ other religious orders, communities, and societies” in the 
United Kingdom, appear to be as utterly disregarded and despised as if obedience to 
the laws, good faith, and common honesty, were virtues not to be expected in a 
Romanist. The monks of La Trappe were exiled from France a few years ago. 
They have come into Ireland, (in defiance of the 29th section of the act, which forbids 
the entrance of any Jesuits, monks, &c., under pain of perpetual banishment,) they 
have settled in the county of Waterford on a tract leased to them, on low terms, by 
a so-called protestant gentleman, and erected a church and monastery, in which are 
sixty monks; and this illegal community is officially recognised and recommended 
by the titular bishop of the diocese. (Registry, p. 134, 135.) Another monastery 
of Franciscans has been lately commenced in the county of Galway, and a lay 
brother of St. Francis authorized to beg for them by that very respectable person, 
Dr. MacHale, (Ibid. p. 141;) and a monastery of Trappists, with thirty-five monks, 
has been founded in Rathmore, in the county of Kerry. (Ibid. p. 127.) I have no 
doubt that the statute is, in this respect, totally disregarded, both by the government 
and the Romish clergy ; the instances selected are undisguised avowals of the fact. 
I am sure that these clauses have given no more real protection to the religion and 
property of the church than the oath of a Roman-catholic member of Parliament ; 
and I believe they could not give much less. Of course there have been a few 
honourable exceptions ; just enough to prove the rule. 
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without breaking the law, and incurring a penalty of one hundred 
pounds, but he allows Mr. Patrick Woods, his Chaplain, and one of 
his curates, to style him the most reverend and most illustrious 
Archbishop of Dublin, in a book published for the use of his clergy, 
and avowedly at his command. But the whole policy of the Roman 
clergy, at present, is to approach, as near as possible, to violating the 
letter of the law,—that is, any law which stands in the way of their 
ambition,—and, both by precept and example, to teach their deluded 
victims to do the same. 

In the same manner, Mr. Woods gives a list of, what he is pleased 
to call, the “ Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland,” in which, without 
any regard to the law, he denominates the Roman-catholic bishops, 
whom the pope has thought proper to intrude into the church of 
Ireland, by the titles of the different dioceses of the church, titles 
which these bishops cannot assume without violation of the statute, 
and which Mr. Woods cannot give them, or Dr. Murray suffer, much 
less command, him to give them, without gross disrespect to the laws 
of a country in which they are permitted to exercise their religion, 
tolerated, and indulged, (I wish I were not compelled to add,) and 
patronized, 

But this spirit of encroachment is displayed in the titles of the 
second order of the clergy also. In the diocese of Dublin, Mr. Woods 
gives us, “The Venerable the Chapter of this Archdiocese, with the 
order of precedence of its members.’’ He then assigns a Roman- 
catholic priest to each of the dignities and prebends of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral. “ Dean—V. Rev. Patrick Coleman, V. G.,{ Vicar General, ] 
St. Michan’s, Dublin; Precentor—Very Rev. Walter Meyler, V. G., 
St. Andrew’s, ditto; Chancellor — Rev. M. Flanagan, St. Nicholas 
Without, ditto; Treasurer — Rev. Paul Long, St. Catherine’s, ditto ; 
Archdeacon of Dublin — Rev. John Hamilton, St. Mary’s, ditto ; 
Archdeacon of Glendaloch—Rev. W. Yore, St. Paul’s, ditto; Prr- 
BENDARIES : Kilmactalway—Rev. Edan Redmond, Acklow ; Swords— 
Rev. William Stafford, Ruthmines ; Castleknock — Rev. John Ennis, 
St. Andrew’s, Dublin,” and so on with the remaining eighteen pre- 
bends. Now, if Dr. Murray chooses to call his own chapel his cathe- 
dral, and to appoint a chapter, with first, second, and third prebends, 
&c., I, for one, should admire his good sense. For how learning is 
to be encouraged in any church without cathedral establishments, I 
know not. But, when he chooses to appoint his priests to the stalls of 
St. Patrick’s cathedral, I cannot understand such conduct otherwise 
than as a pretty plain expression of his hopes and expectations. A 
prebendary without a prebend seems somewhat like an accident with- 
out a substance,—a receiver without anything to be received :* and, 
therefore, I cannot think so amiable a man as Dr. Murray would 
order Mr. Woods to tantalize the Rev. Edan Redmond by calling 
him Prebendary of Kilmactalway, unless he had some reason to hold 
out a hope to the reverend prebendary of receiving the speedy 
possession of the provender and the stall together.¢ In like manner, 





* Prebendarius qui prebendam suscipit. (Du Cange in Glossar. ) a 
+ Provendarius idem qui prebendarius, qui provendam seu prebendam suscipit. 
(Du Cange. ) 
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Mr. Woods has given, by Dr. Murray’s order, “ the Venerable the 
Chapter’ of Ossory ; “the Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, Treasurer, 
Archdeacon ; the Prebendaries of Aghoure, Kilemory,”’ &c. In Tuam, 
Mr. Woods gives us, “ Dean—Rev. Richard Burke ; Chancellor—Rev. 
Martin Loftus; Archdeacon — V. R. Nolan, V.G. [ Vicar General. |’ 
In Killala, “ Dean—V. R. J. P. Lyons, V. G.; Chancellor—Rev. B. 
Costello.’’ There appears to be no attempt at concealing this practi- 
cal violation of the law. Dr. MacHale, and very lately the Rey. 
Richard Burke, have assumed their illegal titles in the public prints, 
If | mistake not, I have seen in the newspapers letters signed “ John 
Tuam,” and “Richard Burke, Dean of Tuam.” For the first time 
also, Pettigrew and Oulton’s Almanack for 1836 (published in Dublin), 
gives, under the head of the “ Religious of Dublin,” a complete list of 
Dr. Murray’s dignitaries and prebendaries, exactly as they are found 
in Mr. Woods’ Ordo. It is remarkable that Dr. Murray has not 
appointed any persons to the stalls of Christ Church. But no doubt 
this is because Christ Church had been a convent of regular canons, 
until Henry VIII., in 1541, changed the prior and monks into a dean 
and chapter. There is some reason, indeed, to think that this was no 
more than a restoration to its original foundation. At the time when 
the change was first decided on, Lord Deputy Gray wrote to Cromwell, 
stating that Christ Church, “ being visited by the kinges comyssioners 
was founde originaly to be foundid a secular churche. Wherefore 
the kinges majesties comissioners here, by auctorytie of ther comission, 
have remyttid and restorid the said hows to ther prestine and originall 
foundation by the name of Deane and others,’ &c. (Lord Dep. Gray 
to Cromwell, 19 Jan., 1538.)* But, be this as it may, Christ Church 
was the original cathedral and mother church of Dublin long before 
St. Patrick’s was built as a parish church, and still longer, of course, 
before it was changed, in 1190, from a parish church into a cathedral. 
This leads me to remark the ominous language used in the second of 
the works I proposed to notice.t 
In page 67, the description of the “ catholic metropolitan church, 
Dublin,” Dr. Murray’s chapel, commences thus: — “This spacious 
[150 feet long] and magnificent temple for divine worship, which was 
commenced in 1816, and as yet not completed, may be considered 
(since the misapplication of St. Patrick’s church from its original [sic | 
purpose, ) the catholic cathedral of Dublin.’”’ This is curious, for surely 
one would have thought that the priest who revised this work should 
have known that Christ Church, and not St. Patrick’s, was originally 
the cathedral of the archdiocese, and has never ceased to be so. But, 
passing by this over-sight, I should like to know how soon St. Patrick's 
is to be recovered from its present misapplication, and restored to its 
original purpose ? Dr. Murray seems to expect this consummation to 








* State Papers, Temp. Henry VIII., Ireland. Part III. p. 544. 


+t A Complete Catholic Registry, Directory, and Almanack for the year of our 
Lord, 1836. Dublin. pp. 220. A work for the use of the laity, “compiled by 
W. J. B.,” [W. J. Battersby, Agent to the Catholic Book Society, and Honorary 


Secretary to the Catholic Society for Ireland.] ‘* Revised by a Catholic Priest, 
approved of for that purpose.” 
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take place shortly ; at least, he has a chapter appointed ready to take 
possession as soon as the door is opened. 

In the Introduction to this Registry (p. vi.) it is stated, that “the 
editor is preparing, so far as they can be made accurate, lists of the 
catholic bishops in every diocese in Ireland, not merely from St. 
Patrick to the ‘ Reformation,’ but from that period to the present 
time.” It is quite evident that this succession during the latter 
period is, in the greater part of Ireland, still to be made out; and, I 
suspect, more by the'aid of the imagination than the memory. It is, 
however, a very curious inquiry ; and one to which I hope, at some 
future time, to bring more information than I at present possess. Out 
of the twenty-seven Roman-catholic sees, in six only has Mr. Woods 
shewn any appearance of succession. In Armagh, Dr. Crolly suc- 
ceeded Dr. Kelly, in 1835. In Kilmore, after the name of the pre- 
sent bishop, who succeeded in 1827, we have this notice, “ Dr. 
Andrew Campbell, a native of Co. Louth, succeeded Dr. Richardson, 
in 1754, and died December Ist, 1769. Dr. Charles O'Reilly was 
for some time coadjutor to Dr. Maguire, and died bishop of the dio- 
cese, in 1809." In Down and Connor, Dr. Cornelius Denvir sue- 
ceeded Dr. Crolly, in 1835. Dr. Theophilus MacCarten, who died 
in 1788, was the intervening prelate between Dr, Doran and Dr. 
Hugh MaeMullan. Drs. Armstrong and Stuart preceded Dr. Doran, 
aud from the death of Dr. Shiel, in 1700, these united dioceses were 
administered by Dr. Patrick Byrne, for forty years, as V. G., in con- 
sequence of the severity of the times.” In Killaloe, after the name of 
the present bishop, “ William O’Meara, Bishop of Kerry, was trans- 
lated to Killaloe, in 1747, and was living in 1762.” Kerry is the 
most complete list which Mr. Woods has been able to give ; and even 
this presents two chasms, one of 89 years, and another of 48 years. 
“James Fitzmaurice was bishop in 1551 and 1556; Richard Con- 
nell, in 1645 and 1649; Denis Moriarty, consecrated in 1697, died 
in 1737, at the age of 103, and was buried at Ardfert; William 
O'Meara, V. G. of Waterford, in 1735, was appointed Bishop of 
Kerry, in 1740, and translated to Killaloe, in 1747; Nicholas Madget, 
appointed in 1747, died in 1774, and was buried in Ardfert; Francis 
Moylan succeeded, in 1775, and was translated to Cork in 1786; 
Gerald Teahan, bishop, in 1786, died 1797, and was buried in Killar- 
ney; Charles Sughrue, consecrated December 10th, 1797, died, in 
Bath, September 29th, 1824, and was buried in Killarney.” Dr. 
Egan, the present bishop, succeeded in 1824, In Limerick, after the 
name of the present bishop, Dr. Ryan, we have the following list :— 
“ Bishops of Limerick since the ‘ Reformation’—John Quin, resigned 
in 1551; Hugh Lacy, appointed in 1557, died in 1580; Richard 
Arthur, bishop, in 1623; Edmund O’Dwyer, bishop, in 1646 and 
1660, and died an exile at Brussels; James Dooley, bishop, in 1660, 
and living in 1682; John Molony, bishop, in 1687; Cornelius 
O’ Keeffe, bishop, in 1720, and living in 1732; Robert Lacy, bishop, 
in 1738; Daniel Kearney, bishop in 1760 and 1775; Denis Conway, 
bishop, in 1779; John Young, bishop, in 1793, died 1812; Charles 
Tuchy, consecrated April 28rd, 1815, died March 13th, 1828.” 
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Waterford—Dr. Abraham, 1830. “Dr.Stretch succeeded Dr. Pearse, 

about 1736.” This is the whole account which Mr. Woods has yet 

been able to collect of that unbroken succession which is to annihilate 

the mushroom pretensions of the episcopacy of the church of Ireland. 

As to England, indeed, the assumptions are less extravagant. “Since 

the defection of religion in England, Scotland, &c., the regular suc- 

cession of bishops, unlike to catholic Ireland, has been broken; and, 

as in missionary countries, vicars apostolic have been appointed by the 
pope to the government of those churches which have not ordinary 

bishops.” —( Registry, p. 24.) It would seem by this language, that 
the Roman church is no longer to be considered a mission in Ireland; 

and there can be no doubt that its clergy wish to put it forward as the 
church of Ireland. How soon will it become the church of England 
also ? 

On this subject of succession, the language of the Registry is far 
more magnificent than any which Mr. Woods has ventured to print. 
As a specimen, take the second sentence of the Introduction :—« If 
ever a nation ought to glory in adhering to the religion of Jesus 
Christ, Ireland is that nation! After ages of penalties and privations, 
after temptations and allurements from princes and powers, after the 
scaffold and the sword have been covered with the blood of her sons, 
she stands proudly pre-eminent, united to the Rock of Ages, to the 
SACRED BARK OF Peter, and, next to Rome, may be styled 

‘ The Land of Catholicity.’” 

Here we find “ the long unbroken line of succession from St. Patrick 
to Crolly, in Armagh, and so on in the other Irish sees to the present 
hour.’ Mr. Woods does not appear to have been so successful in 
finding “ this long unbroken line ;”’ but the editor of the Registry can 
furnish him with a line long and strong enough to bear the weight of 
any Roman-catholic bishop that may be at the end of it; unless this 
be merely a flourish, as I suspect it is. He has wisely abstained from 
going into any more particular statement. 

On the same page, we have a glowing picture of the Roman- 
catholic prelates and clergy :—“ The prelates who govern the catholic 
church in Ireland, twenty-six in number, are men of the most exten- 
sive and profound knowledge, of the most consummate prudence in 
the government of their clergy, and of the most virtuous and edifying 
life and manners.” (Ibid.) ‘The inferior clergy, 3000 in number, in- 
cluding 300 dignitaries and 500 regular clergy,* are thus described :— 








ER — 





* How remarkable it is, that while the church of Rome in Ireland is thus erect- 
ing cathedral and monastic establishments, in order to provide incentives and rewards 
for the industrious and the talented, and to lay the only solid foundations for a learned 
clergy, the protestant aristocracy are bent on demolishing the few remaining en- 
couragements for men of superior abilities ; although the cathedral dignities, which 
are not connected with parochial benefices, subsist on their own estates, and do not 
cost the country a farthing. How is popery to be met except by the only weapon 
which has ever yet succeeded—the word of God in the hands of a learned clergy ? 
If our institutions have failed to produce their proper effects, it is because church 
patronage has been made a job by the House of Commons. But is it not wiser to 
correct the real evil than to destroy institutions which never can be restored, and 


the want of which, by lowering the learning of the clergy, will be an irreparable loss 
to the reformed religion ? 
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« Of the clergy, as a body, it is scarcely necessary to speak. They 
are confessedly [Vide Croly’s Essay and Inquiry] the first in piety, 
in zeal, and in talent, of any other in the world! [ What, even Phe 
itself?’] Beloved by the rich, almost adored by the poor, [rather too 
much adored; but quere, whether from love, or from superstitious 
fear ?] like their Divine Master, they are ever ‘ going about doing 
good ;” and, as the heavenly shepherd, are ever ‘ ready to lay down 
their lives for their flock.’’’ With such a clergy, possessing such in- 
fluence over rich and poor, one finds it hard to account for the state 
of morals in this “land of catholicity.” The quantity of falsehood, 
dishonesty, drunkenness, perjury, and assassination, the general dis- 
regard of the laws, the insecurity of life and property, form such a 
state of society as one should scarce expect in a community where 
pastors so pre-eminent in piety, zeal, and talent, are so “ beloved,” 
and “almost adored,’ by their flocks. If this be catholicity, the 
sooner Ireland is delivered from it the better. 

The Catholic Registry contains an account of the catholic charities 
of Dublin; (“C. Charities,” title-page,) and amongst them, gentle 
reader, stands, in all its glory, the “ Boarp oF NationaL Epuca- 
TION’ !! (p. 111.) Of course, a catholic charity is not necessarily a 
charity supported by the contributions of Roman catholics; it is quite 
enough that it should be an institution for the propagation of the 
Roman-catholic religion, and the conversion or extirpation of heretics ; 
and it would be very unjust to deprive the Board of this, its chief, 
recommendation; only this, I apprehend, is the first time its true 
character has been avowed on proper authority, “ by command of the 
most reverend and most illustrious the Archbishop of Dublin.” 

At page 109, the Association for Suppressing Mendicity is, in like 
manner, reckoned among the catholic charities. The return printed 
in the “ British Magazine” for October, 1834, (vol. vi., p. 452,) will 
serve to illustrate this new signification of a catholic charity :— 


MENDIcITY society For 1833. 











Subscribers contributing ........ £4465 18 2 
Reman Comes. 66s voccedcces 408 5 0 
Contributed by Protestants ...... 4057 13 2 
Number of Mendicants, 1833 .......-..+.. 1996 
Of which were Protestants ..........ee88:. 150 
eae: Ce on. 0:00 0¥in608ees.0eenes 1846 


At page 97 of the Directory and Almanack, which are at the end 
of this Catholic Registry, are some observations on the nature of the 
mass, and the end for which it is to be offered. After some preliminary 
remarks, the fifth paragraph proceeds thus :— 


“5. Nevertheless, for the daily application of this one eternal redemption to our 
souls, and that the mercy, grace, and salvation, which he has purchased for us, may 
be actually communicated to us, he not only continually appears in our behalf in the 
sanctuary of heaven, there representing and offering to his Father his death and 
passion for us; but has also instituted the blessed eucharist the night before his pas- 
sion, in whiclr he has bequeathed us his body and blood, under the sacramental veils, 
not only to be received by us as a sacrament for the food and nourishment of our 
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souls, but also to be offered and presented by his ministers to his Father (mystically 
broken and shed ) as a sacrifice: not by way of a new death, but by way of a standing 
memorial of his death, a daily celebrating and representing his death to God, and an 
applying to our souls the fruits of it. 

“6. This eucharistic sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ daily offered under 
the forms of bread and wine, in remembrance of his passion, is what we call the 
mass,” &c.* 

There is not one word about transubstantiation in the whole of 
these observations, nor of the host being adored, or the mass being 
offered for the dead. One would rejoice unspeakably if all this could 
be considered as symptomatic of reformation; for if the church of 
Rome, or any other church, be not reformed from within, there can 
be but little hope of its recovery by the proselyting of solitary indivi- 
duals. At all events, it is not a little remarkable just at this time, in 
a work expressly designed for the use of the laity, that the nature of 
the sacrament should be explained in a manner so little calculated to 
initiate them in the dogmas of Romanism. Whether the whole 
church is beginning to adopt sounder and more catholic opinions— 
whether the improvement be confined to the clergy—or, what is by 
no means unlikely, that they are beginning to find that the laity will 
no longer endure the peculiarities of Romanism—under any of these 
suppositions, the fact is most interesting and important. The internal 
reformation of the church of Rome in Ireland would be such an event, 
that I can conceive very few which could impart equal pleasure to 
every friend, I shall not say, of Ireland, but of the human race. For, 
small as Ireland is, its wickedness, confusion, and superstition, have 
no little share in originating and perpetuating much of the evil and 
misery which afflict the whole family of mankind. The seat of the 
disease is in the extremity of the body, but the more than incipient 
mortification is spreading to the heart. 

In a subsequent page of the Registry, indeed, where the person 
entering a church or chapel is directed, “if the blessed sacrament be 
kept there, adore your Saviour upon your bended knees;’’ by such 
language the doctrine of transubstantiation seems to be implied, but, 
perhaps, not necessarily. The directions, however, for receiving the 





* How very different this statement of the nature of the sacrament is from the 
technical language of the Roman church, may be judged by comparing it with the 
definition in the articles to which Bishop Gardiner required the University of Cam- 
bridge to subscribe: —VIII. Credimus in eucharistiw sacramento virtute verbi divini 
a sacerdote prolati, prasens esse realiter naturale Christi corpus, quod de virgine 
natum est, et item naturalem illius sanguinem ; neque manere jam amplius substan- 
tiam panis et vini, neque ullam aliam substantiam, quam Christi Dei et hominis; 
unde eucharistiam sancte a nobis adorari, sive in missa, sive extra missam certa fide 
tenemus. In qua missa vivificum esse Christi sacrificium, tam pro vivis, quam pro 
mortuis propitiabile, &c.” “ We believe, that in the sacrament of the eucharist, by 
virtue of the Divine word pronounced by the priest, the natural body of Christ, which 
was born of the Virgin, is really present, and also his natural blood ; and that neither 
the substance of the bread and wine, nor any other substance, except the substance of 
Christ, God and man, remain any longer ; whence we hold with assured faith that 
the eucharist is to be devoutly adored by us, whether in the mass, or without the 
mass. In which mass there is a lively sacrifice of Christ, propitiatory both for the 
living and the dead,” &e. Gardiner could obtain but 51 subscriptions to these arti- 
cles; nearly 120 refused to sign them.—See Wilkins’ Conc. iv. 127. 
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eucharist, contain so many appearances of superstition, that it is extra- 
ordinary their offensiveness did not strike the editor and revising 


priest; although I can well believe, that habitude and familiarity may 
prevent them and the generality of their readers from being startled 
by language, which to us must be most painful and disgusting. These 
directions give so practical a view of Romanism, that it is worth 
while to extract them :— 


“‘ Persons who are to communicate should be fasting from midnight, and those 
who are in doubt as to having broken the fast should eonsult a cl an. 

“ Communicants should be also decently and modestly eek is very dis- 
respectful to approach unshaved, with unwashed face or hands, or in dirty apparel, 
unless in cases of necessity. 

“ The use of the communion-cloth is not to wipe the mouth either before or after 
communion. It is to save the sacred host, or any particle of it, from falling to the 
ground, if it should by accident fall from the priest's hand, or the mouth of the com- 
municant. 

“ Hence, the cloth should be held about as high as the breast, in such a manner as 
to form a kind of plate or receiver. The head and body should be kept upright and 
steady, [sic] the eyes cast down, the mouth moderately open, the tip of the tongue 
resting on the under lip, and not protruded. 

“ When the priest lays the sacred host on the tongue, the communicant should not 
snatch at it, nor hastily bow down his head, nor press the sacrament with his lips, 
nor chew it. 

“ He should draw in the tongue gently, and closing his mouth, allow the host to 
moisten a little, and then swallow it. If it cleave to the roof of the mouth, it should 
be gently removed with the tongue and then swallowed. 

“ At the time he is about to receive communion, the communicant should not be 
reciting any prayers, nor breathe heavily, nor sigh, lest his breath may remove some 
particle of the sacrament, and expose it to irreverence. 

“ After communion, he should retire leisurely, and with his hands joined, to his 
place, having all the air of one who has found a treasure, and all the reverence of one 
who feels that he is the living tabernacle of God. 

“ Where wine and water, or water, is handed round after communion, he should 
be careful not to drink it until he has swallowed the sacrament, otherwise he would 
not receive the communion fasting. 

‘“‘He should also for some time after communion refrain from coughing or spit- 
ting.”— Catholic Directory, pp. 140, 141. 


The observations on extreme unction are also remarkable ; because, 
although the Council of Trent, (Sess. xiv., Doctr. de Sacr. Extr. 
Unct., c. ii.,) enumerates among its effects, “Sanitatem corporis in- 
terdum, ubi saluti anime expedierit;” yet its whole spirit and lan- 
guage directs the anointing to be made when the sick appear to be 
“in exitu vite.” (Cap. iii.) The Catholic Registry, however, says 
that— 


“Tt is a most mistaken notion to defer the reception of this sacrament until a sick 
person is in imminent danger of death, or in such a state that there can be little hope 
of his recovery. , 

“On the contrary, a Christian should be anxious to receive it in the very begin- 
ning of any illness that may terminate fatally, because one of the effects of this sacra- 
ment is to restore the sick person to health, [ Quere, how often does this effect take 


place?] if it be conducive to his spiritual welfare, or conformable to God’s will.” — 
p. 141. 


I have no doubt that any one acquainted with the uniform practice 
hitherto observed in Ireland, with regard to the time of administering 


extreme unction, will be as much surprised by these observations as | 
have been. 
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« Out of respect to the sacrament, it would be well if the parts to be anointed wer 


Although, in the foregoing account of the nature of the mass, no- 
thing is said of the oblation for the dead, on page 91 we have an 
account of the nature of an indulgence ; in which we are told that 
“ it remits not only those canonical penances enacted in the primitive 
church which are now mitigated, but also the temporary pain to be 
suffered for [sic] in this life or. in purgatory.” And further, that 
although the confession and communion required on the part of the 
persons receiving the indulgences are not limited to the church where 
an indulgence is granted, “ they should visit that particular church on 
the day of indulgence, and there pray, according to the intentions of 
the sovereign pontiff, for the extirpation of heresy, for the propagation 
of the catholic faith, &c.’’ I should like to know what this ominous 
«“ &c.” may portend. It has all the “most interesting gravity” of 
Lord Burleigh in the “Critic ;” and, I fear, means fully as much as was 
comprehended in the shake of his head. The extirpation of heresy is 
a very delicate mode of expressing what the “ Ecclesiastical Law ” 
more definitely calls the extirpation and extermination of heretics, to 
which all secular powers may, if necessary, be compelled. Decret. 
Gregor. lib. v., De Heereticis, tit. viil., c. xili., tit. moneantur autem. 

On the whole, one cannot but feel that the more publicity is given 
to Romanism the better. For us, it is well to know what their notions 
and designs really are ; and for themselves, their being brought under 
the influence of public opinion is, most likely, in the end, to reduce 
them to the necessity of referring in honesty and good earnest their 
notions and practices to the test of holy Scripture and of primitive 
catholicity. 


Parish Churches. 
HANBURY CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Tue parish church of Hanbury bears the name of St. Werburgh, and 
stands on high ground just without the northern limits of Needwood 
Forest, where it has been a well-known landmark for centuries. 

The building consists of a tower, nave, with two side aisles, and a 
chancel, The nave and south aisle are the oldest parts; the latter 
contains the monument of a Sir John Hanbury, a crusader, who died 
in 1303, let into the side wall,—a proof that this part of the church was 
erected prior to that date. There was a nunnery on the same site in 
Saxon times, and it has been supposed that the present church was built 
with its materials. In support of this opinion I find in “the vicar’s 
book’’* the following entry:—* The ruins” (of the nunnery) “ were 
employed in building the present church. This plainly appeared 
when the workmen took down some of the walls in order to repair it, 





eA oe pans volume, containing a variety of documents relative to the living. 
The earliest entry seems to have been made by W. Bladon, vicar, about one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 
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in the year 1777.”" When the north aisle was rebuilt, in the present 
century, a stone was found in one of the walls bearing the figures 
yaw of two nuns. It is preserved, and holds a prominent 
place in the new erection. I can learn nothing further respecting the 
date of the church. 

Its windows were once well-filled with stained glass; there are 
still some scattered remnants,—parts of coats of arms belonging to 
families formerly resident in the neighbourhood. They are sufficient 
_ to shew that the custom, once so universal amongst our gentry, of 
decorating their parish church, obtained here as well as elsewhere, 
The same class now too often decries “all useless ornament about 
churches,’’ Whence this change? Their houses shew that they 
have not lost their taste for decoration. Why do they not display it 
in their churches? Alas! where formerly the vanity of the gentleman 
prompted him to emblazon his arms in “a storied window richly dight,”’ 
as a memorial of his rank, his wealth, and his attachment to the 
church, how often may we now meet with the cold-hearted selfishness 
of a mere speculator, who ridicules any expenditure which does not, 
to his own worldly mind, promise an adequate return, 

Again, the decoration of churches in former times was the result 
of superstition; they say, our fathers thought to get to heaven by such 
works. I will not discuss the subject here. Let me only ask whether 
a desire to beautify “ the Lord’s House,” “ the House of Prayer,” is 
not a possible,—yea, more, a very natural result of genuine piety ? 
and whether, therefore, we are not bound in charity to believe that, 
when it was so much the custom for the rich to spend a portion of 
their wealth in this manner, they were often induced to do so from 
the estimable notion I have mentioned? To ornament a church could 
hardly have been more a custom among the respectable of a former 
generation than to support a variety of religious societies is in the 
present. I do not canvass the comparative merits of these actions in 
themselves ;—that is another matter; but 1 view them as different 
modes of expressing very nearly the same class of feelings which 
have been adopted in different ages. May there not be as much 
superstition in the one as in the other? and who can say that there 
is less piety? And if so, unless we are willing to incur the charge 
of blindly preferring owr own habits to those of our forefathers, ought 
we not to look with as much respect on the “omen window, with 
its gorgeous colours, and the delicate tracery of its stone work, or on 
the curiously carved screen, enriched with every quaint device, as 
upon the sum total which any individual may disburse among our 
religious societies, or on the amount of what any one of them may 
collect in annual revenue from their innumerable subscribers? The 
merit of an action depends on its motive, and not on its result. We 
know that it is not Christian to think otherwise; and yet, how often 
do we speak and act as if the contrary were the case ? 

The early history of the place is not uninteresting. It has been 
already mentioned that it once possessed a nunnery; this was founded 
in 680,.by: Ethelred, King of Mercia, who made Werburgha, his 
niece, the first abbess. She was the daughter of Wulfstan, her uncle's 
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redecessor on the throne, and her mother’s name was Erminilda. 
While yet in her infancy, she was betrothed to her cousin-german 
Ceolredus. As she grew up, however, she manifested a strong desire 
to hecome a nun: this feeling her mother seems to have encouraged, 
but her father was very averse to it. The matter ended in her mar- 
riage being never completed, and in her not being professed during 
her father’s lifetime. ‘Thus, as far as appears, the father was just, and 
the daughter dutiful. Ethelred, we are told, had a high opinion of 
his niece, and persuaded her to return into Mercia and preside over 
his newly-founded nunnery of Hanbury. She became also abbess of 
Trentham, in the same county, and of Weedon, in Northamptonshire. 
We know not how long she continued to preside over them; she was 
entombed at Hanbury, where she seems generally to have resided, 
The superior beauty of the situation may have influenced her conduct 
in this respect, but a more charitable reason for it will be found in a 
newly-founded nunnery having required the constant superintendence 
of its superior, more than older establishments. The convent at 
Hanbury continued to flourish till 875. At this time the Danes car- 
ried their ravages into the neighbourhood; they quartered for the 
winter at Repton, in Derbyshire, and the nuns took advantage of the 
temporary security of the country thus occasioned, and fled to Chester, 
the villagers assisting them to convey thither the relics of their saint.* 
Whether they carried the means of obtaining a welcome with them, 
or found one unbought, we are not told; but their establishment in 
that city soon rose into honourable distinction. The monastery thus 
deserted, was destroyed by the Danes in the following spring. We 
find from Domesday that the property in Hanbury belonged to the 
monastery of St. Werburgh, Chester, in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor; so that the nuns, notwithstanding their distance, contrived to 
maintain their possession down to that period. It seems they lost it 
in the turbulent times that followed. William de Ferrariis, Earl of 
Derby, obtained enormous grants of land in this neighbourhood ; and 
a little before the attainder of his descendant, Robert, in the time of 
Henry III., we find that the Curzons of Keddleston held Hanbury 
under the Ferrers. The latter, however, kept in their own hands the 
presentation to the church; for this rectory was deemed one of the 
most considerable in those parts, being well endowed with glebe lands, 
besides its tithe. The Norman baron, it seems, would not permit a 
Chester nunnery to possess anything within his own range, and had 
wrested Hanbury from the women’s hands. But in those days of 
ignorance the petty tyrant had some superstitious scruples about 
directly robbing “ the church ;”’ so, while he took the presentation to 
himself, he made over the convent property to the incumbent. Many 
in those days were hardly behind the great men of our own time in 
their enlarged views of the good that might arise from a transfer of 
the property of a corporate body into their own hands, or that of their 
friends; but they certainly seem to have lacked that peculiar enlight- 





* The shrine that formerly contained them now forms part of the Bishop of 
Chester’s throne, 
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enment which would have enabled them to discern that there is no 
essential difference between “ the church” and any other corporation. 

After the attainder of Robert de Ferrers, the presentation to this 
church passed, with the rest of his possessions, into the hands of Ed- 
mund, son of Henry III., afterwards created Earl of Lancaster, and 
successively to his sons Thomas and Henry. Blanche, the daughter 
and coheiress of Henry, carried it to John of Gaunt, and thence it 
passed to his son, Henry IV. It continued in the crown till 1538, 
when Henry VIII. “appropriated” it to the see of Lichfield “ad 
usum mense.’’ ‘The bishop seems to have been the incumbent for 
the next twenty years, and the duties were performed by a stipen- 
diary curate. In 1558, Ralph Bayne, then Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, made the living a vicarage, and endowed it with part of 
the great tithes. 

As to the incumbents, I find that in the time of the monastery, and 
probably till the Conquest, there was a resident presbyter in the place, 
possessing one carucate of land. It has been already stated that after 
the Conquest, and after the Ferrers family had obtained possession of 
the presentation, the income of the church became considerably 
increased. In Pope Nicolas’s taxation, in 1291, it, with its chapels of 
Marchington and Newborough, is rated at fifty marks. William of 
Belem is the first rector of whom there is any account: he lived in 
the days of Edward I., and alienated some of the church lands, which 
were afterwards recovered by his successor Sir Richard Papemer.. 
Sir Richard was succeeded by Richard of Melburne, unless there are 
different designations of the same person, which is very probable, but 
cannot be ascertained from the scanty notices in the documents now 
before me. Richard of Melburne was succeeded, in 1363, by a Sir 
John Cheney, who was presented to the benefice by John of Gaunt. 
He became also prebendary of Sandiacre in Lichfield cathedral, and 
died in 1408. In the eighth year of Richard II. (1385) he caused a 
detailed account of the value of the rectory to be drawn up. This 
ancient rent-roll, commonly known here as the “cowcher,”’ continued in 
the possession of the bishop’s lessees till about the year 1809. I believe 
it has not been seen or heard of by the rightful owner since that time, 
nor can he account for its disappearance. There are copious extracts 
from the Latin original in “ the vicar’s book” before alluded to, and, 
by the kindness of a friend, I have the use of a translation of the 
whole, made, apparently, in the sixteenth century. 

In the commencement, the translation, after stating that “the said 
Rentall is written in this booke to the perpetuall memory, evidence, 
and security of those that come after, that there may be recourse had 
thereunto when the foundation of any particular ought to be knowne,” 
goes on to declare, that “therefore noe man ought in this Rentall to 
raze out anything, nor to take from thence, nor add to any new thing 
thereunto, nor to change the same any kind of way, uppon paine of 
incurring the curse of Jesus Christ, and the indignation of St. Were- 
bridge the Virgin, the which punishment they that do contrary shall 
presently incurr.” 

The whole is curious. One portion of it (which may be hereafter 
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given among Antiquities,) shews the dependence of the two chapels 
before mentioned on their mother church. 

Sir John Cheney was buried at the entrance of the chancel. A 
stone, with a small brass figure in full canonicals, marks the place of 
interment. It bore till lately a marginal plate, on which what follows 
of the original inscription, was legible a few years ago :— 

. «.... “Dominus Johannes...... quondam canonicus ecclesiw cathe- 
dralis Lichfield ac rector istius ecclesia ....... -» Anno Domini milessimo 
CCCC octavo, cujus anime propitietur Deus.” 

Cheney was succeeded in his prebend by William Ulf; who suc- 
ceeded at Hanbury is unknown. ‘The next incumbent on record is 
Henry Lord, who was the first vicar, in 1558. “ The vicar’s book” 
contains a list of his successors down to the present time; but nothing 
is known respecting them till we come to Joseph Leigh, who was pre- 
sented in 1624, and died in Lichfield garrison during the siege. A 
man of the name of John Presbury was placed in possession of the 
living by the committee of Stafford in 1648. They turned him out 
a few years afterwards as “a man of meane parts,” and put in a Mr. 
Bee. He joined with the neighbourhood in petitioning Cromwell not 
to sell Needwood Forest, which we are told he purposed doing for the 
payment of his soldiers. The sale did not take place. Mr. Bee was 
turned out for nonconformity at the Restoration, and eventually thrown 
into Stafford gaol. A Mr. Farmer was then presented to the church. 
John Presbury continued to live in Hanbury, and died in 1667. 
Matthew Horberry, D.D., author of a dissertation on “ ‘The Eternity 
of future Punishments,’ and a volume of “Sermons,” pronounced 
by the late lamented Bishop of Durham to be among the very best com- 
positions of our English divines, was one of the vicars of this church. 

He resigned in 1772. 

As to the monuments, Sir John Hanbury’s, mentioned before, is the 
oldest; it bears a marble statue of a knight in armour, recumbent, 
cross-legged, and there is no trace of any inscription. 

On the south side of the chancel there is another, with the statue 
of a knight in armour lying on his side; above them are two tablets 
—on the first is an epitaph, which, for its general historical interest, 
deserves insertion :— 

“ CAROLUS EGERTONUS 


“« Miles Validus Hibernia (regnante Elizabetha) rebellibus turbati, primo caltri 
Capricfergusiensis constabularius, deinde Clanhughboysearum, Duffreni, Kilultagh, 
Bowti, et Clini in Ultonia preefectus, postea cohortis mm. peditum pro expeditione 
de Loughfoyle, ac in Anglicorum finium ibidem statutorum melius tutamen, ductor 
strenuus. Presidiorum de Dundalke et Navon exin preses magnanimus: Antri- 
mensisque comitatus bis vice comes. 

“« Eques auratus per regem Jacobum denique merito effectus hic situs est.” 


He died (as appears from the second tablet) in 1624, His son lies 
in the south aisle, next the crusader. He is represented lying on his 


back, in a riding dress, and without armour. There are two tablets 
above, as in the former case. On the first :— 


“ MEMORIZE 


_“ Caroli aos equitis aurati (Caroli et Catherine filii) Capriefergi in Hiber- 
nia anno M 


LXXXV. nati, Collegii D: Johannis Bapt: in Academia Canta- 
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brigiensi primo alumni, Hospicii Lincolniensis dein socii, foreste de Needwood 
capitalis saltuarii, et tertio Maii a° salutis humane MDCLXII sine prola defuncti.” 

On the second :— 

“ Grisilda Leonardi Bawtre servientis ad regem filia conjux charissima hoc 
posuit.” 

The striking contrast between the characters of the father and son, 
and the evidence of Grisilda’s being a staunch royalist, cannot fail to 
be remarked. 

There are not a few other inscriptions of the seventeenth century, 
but none that would be generally interesting. There are some half- 
length figures, with dress and visage that bear evident marks of puri- 
tanism. It is curious that they are placed close to the tomb of the 
elder Egerton,—a place of honour to which they could have had no 
just pretension ; and that Grisilda, to keep her husband from such 
company, has placed him in quite a different part of the church. 

I find an entry in the register, of the death of the elder Lady 
Egerton, in 1609. It is in Latin, and is followed by a brief character 
of her. 

This entry was made by Mr. Richard Hill, the then vicar, who 
has illuminated it with paintings of the armorial bearings of the 
family. This was generally done to entries respecting persons of 
family, from 1574, the earliest date in the register, to 1610, when 
this Mr. Hill died, and the custom was given up. 

It is possible, I think, that Lady Egerton was not buried at Han- 
bury, and that this entry was made merely on account of her con- 
nexion with the place. Immediately following we find one respecting 
Bp. Overton, whom we know to have been buried at Eccleshall :— 

“ Gulielmus Overtonus sancte Theologie doctor, Coventrie et Lichfieldiw Epis- 


copus et Rector Ecclizw. de Hanburie obiit 1609. in cujus mortem hoe seriptum erat 
Epitaphium.” 
“ T. Triton erat, dum tempus erat, verusque tonabat 
O. Ore suo, veri dogmata vera Dei, 
Nune silet, in ccelo meliori sorte potitus ; 
Ossa premente solo, sidera pectus habent. 
Vis erat in verbis, in vita vivida virtus 
Eluxit ; pavit more vel ore gregem. 
Res mundi . . . . curavit, inhospita nullis 
Ut sua tecta forent, dum sibi vita foret. 
Sic functus liquit terras, celumque .. . . 
Verus Overtonus, nomen et omen... .” 


Where I have left blank spaces, the words in the original are 
illegible ; the general sense, however, is evident. The following is the 
entry preceding that of Lady Egerton :— 


“ Amia Browne filia Hugonis Talmatch de Laneade Hall in comitatu Suffolke 
Armigeri, et quondam conjux charissima Humfridi Browne ex familia Browneorum 
de Walcot in comitatu Northampton orti, sepulta fuit 26 die Novembris Anno 
Domini 1608. In cujus mortem hoe scriptum erat Epitaphium sequens. 


‘© Religion, zeale, the poores reliefe, and garde, 
Her kindredes glory, and her sexes crowne 

The squier by which trew womanhood was squarde 
And vertues beutie, though sirnamed Browne. 
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All these and more, though few, have all posseste 
Combynde in one, in one now buried bee, 

Yet death seemde loth to ende a lyfe so bleste, 
For four score yeares and five full lived shee. 
The prime whereof was spent for honors sake, 

In neare attendance on a Princesse hye, 

The Suffolke Dutchess, where she found her mate* 
By whom she had three children lawfully : 

That were as happy in her dearest lyfe, 

As most unhappy when that lyfe they loste, 
Who was as deare a mother, as a wyfe, 

And a dearer wyfe no Fame could ever boste. 

An open hande she had which made her houlde 
An open house the hungrie mawe to fill, 

Which made her dear to all, for still she would 
Doe goode to all or els would want her will, 

So that when all things in confusion lye, 

Her praise o’er Chaos unconfuzde shall flye.” 


There is no doubt that this lady was not buried here; “ 26 die’’ 
was inserted some time after the rest had been written. There were 
a family of Brownes, evidently connexions of her husband’s, from the 
similarity of their arms, then resident in the neighbourhood. For I 
find the following entry among the “ Chrystnings” of 1602 :— 


‘* Eleonora filia Johanis Browne Generosi 16 Maii.” 
And, again, amongst those in 1598 :— 


“ Peregrinus Browne filius Johannis Browne Generosi baptizatus fuit decimo 
tertio die Julii. A.D. 1598.” 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 
ON THE FESTIVAL OF ST. BARNABAS, THE APOSTLE. 


Tue following extracts from this service are chiefly confined to such 
as are new in substance to the English reader—viz., the Hymns, and 
the Lectios in the Second and Third Nocturn. Those in the First 
Nocturn, it may be remembered, are always passages from scripture. 
The other parts of the office, which are omitted, are, as usual, por- 
tions of scripture, and mostly taken from the historical narrative con- 
cerning this apostle and the other early converts. 


FROM THE FIRST VESPERS, 
The Capitulum. Deut. xxxiii. 


Who hath said unto his father and his mother, I know you not ; and to his brethren, I am 
ignorant of you: neither did they know their own children, for they have observed thy word, 
and kept thy covenant. 

r. yaa one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands for my name’s sake, * he shall receive an hundred fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.——v. If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, it 





* The word “mate” has since been altered into “ make.” 
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would utterly be contemned. * He shail receive an hundred fold. Gloria Patri. * He shall 


receive an hundred fold. —Matt. xix. 


Celo datur quiescere, 
Terris relictis, Barnaba ; 
Solemnis hec affert tuis 
Finem dies laboribus. 


Quem propter, agro vendito, 
Opes caducas deseris, 
Magno rependens frenore, 
En, fundus ipse fit tuus. 


Tu sacra per jejunia, 

Tu publicas inter preces, 
Jubente sancto Spiritu, 
Christi crearis nuntius. 


Quas non adis mundi plagas, 
Pauli laborum particeps, 
Vos unus ambo Spiritus, 
Vos una junxit caritas. 


Quam vestra gens Christi fidem 
Luci rebellis reppulit, 

Nil hesitantes Castiste 
Portastis illam gentibus ? 


Fac, Christe, nostris se tuum 
Cum lumen offert mentibus, 
Amore ne noctis suz 
Celeste donum respuant. 


Uni sit et trino Deo 

Suprema laus, summnm decus, 
De nocte qui nos ad suze 
Lumen vocavit gloriz. 


v, Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy, 


the time of trouble.—Ps. xli. 


; Song of Sol. viii. 





The Hymn. 
Crown’d with immortal jubilee, 
Thy soul this day set free, 
To the calm heav’ns from earth did pass, 
O holy Barnabas ! 


He for whose sake, at whose dear call 
Thou gavest up thine all, 

He shall thine all, thy treasure be, 
Lasting eternally. 


"Mid fasting, prayer, and holy hands, 
Lo, ’mid the saints he stands, 

The Spirit's high behest to bear, 
Christ’s heav'n-sent messenger, 


Thou hast with Paul in labours stood, 
Blest bond of brotherhood ! 

One in the mandate sent from High, 
And one in charity. 


To what barbaric shores away 

Did ye that light convey, 

When boldly from your race ye turn'd, 
Who Faith’s glad message spurn’d ? 


Lord, when to us an offer’d guest 
Shall come that Spirit blest, 

Let not our hearts Heav’n’s bounty slight, 
Deeming their darkness light. 


All glory and all praise to Thee, 
rice holy Trinity, 
Who hast disclosed in this our night 
Thine everlasting light! 


r. The Lord shall deliver him in 





ee 


AT THE NOCTURNAL OFFICE. 
The Hymn from the Commune Apostolorum. 


Supreme, quales, Arbiter, 
Tibi ministros eligis, 
Tuas opes qui vilibus 
Vasis amas committere ! 


Hec nempe plena lumine 
Tu vasa frangi precipis, 
Lux inde magna rumpitur, 
Ceu, nube scissa, fulmina. 


Totum per orbem nuntii, 
Nubes velut, citi volant, 
Verbo graves, verbo Deo, 
Tonant, coruscant, perpluunt. 


Christum sonant: verse ruunt 
Arces superbe demonum, 
Circum tubis clangentibus, 
Sic versa quondam meenia. 


Fac, Christe, czxlestes tube 
Somno graves nos excitent ; 
Accensa de te lumina 
Pellant tenebras mentium ! 


(The Doxology as in the former Hymn. ) 


Disposer Supreme, and Judge of the earth, 
Who choosest for thine the weak and the poor ; 
To frail earthen vessels, and things of no worth, 
Entrusting thy riches which aye shall endure. 


Those vessels soon fail, though full of thy light, 

They at thy decree are broken and gone ; 

Then brightly appeareth the arm of thy might, 

As thro’ the clouds breaking thy lightnings have shone. 


Like clouds are they borne to do thy great will, 
And swift as the winds about the world go, 

All full of thy Godhead, while earth lyeth still, 
They thunder, they lighten, the waters overflow. 


They thunder: their sound, it is Christ the Lord ! 
Then Satan doth fear, his citadels fall, 

As when the dread trumpets went forth at thy word, 
And on the ground lyeth the Canaanite’s wall. 


O loud be thy trump, and stirring the sound, 

To rouse us, O Lord, from sin’s deadly sleep ; 

May lights which thou kindlest in darkness around, 
The dull soul awaken her vigils to keep ! 
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IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 
From the Commentary of St. John Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles. 


LECTIO IV. 


Barnabas and Saul, being ordained, went forth together; and when they had come to 
Salamis, they preached the word of God in that chief city of Cyprus. They had been at 
Antioch for a year ; and great teachers being now required, it was necessary that they should 
not longer continue there. And it may be remarked, that they did not stay long in Seleucia, 
since it had received much benefit from the neighbouring city, but hastened to objects which 
were more urgent. And now, when they had come to the chief city of the island, they were 
anxious to convert the Proconsul. He was a prudent man, it is said, and of his own accord 
desirous to hear. To the sorcerer nothing is said, till he himself gives occasion for it ; for 
when he saw that others were well inclined, he makes it his great object to prevent the chief 
ruler from being persuaded. And why did they not shew some other sign? Because none 
was so efficacious to gain the adversary. And the deputy immediately believes, and that 
with astonishment ; for he perceived that there was no delusion here, and no trifling. And 
thus he embraces the love of truth. 


—_—_—, 


LECTIO V. 


After coming to Perga, they pass by other cities, and hasten to Antioch, the chief city of 
Pisidia. There followed them many of the Jews and religious proselytes, whom they per- 
suaded to continue in the grace of God. But when the Jews saw it, they were filled with 
envy, contradicting and blaspheming. And this their contradiction made the apostles the better 
known. But Barnabas a Paul said with boldness, ‘‘ It was necessary to speak the word 
of God first to you ; but since ye put it from you, and judge yourselves anirediley of everlast- 
ing life, we turn to the Gentiles.” They say not, ye are unworthy ; but ye judge yourselves 
unworthy, not to speak harshly tothem. Nor do they say, since ye put us away; for it is 
not us = bh ye despise, but the word of God. ‘* We turn to the Gentiles :” and this, too, is 
an expression of great gentleness ; for they do not say we leave you, and give you up, imply- 
ing that they might return. And this we do not from any insult offered to ourselves, but 
because such is the command. It is you that occasion it, not we who are bound to do it ; 
for so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldst be for salvation—that is, for that knowledge which bringeth salvation, not to 
some nations only, but to all nations. 


LECTIO VI. 


Being aware of an assault which the Jews were designing, they fled to Lystra and Derbe, 
cities of Lycaonia, and the region that lyeth round about, where also their enemies shewed 
their fury. Behold the simplicity of the Gentiles, and the malice of the Jews. The Gen- 
tiles shewed themselves worthy to hear the gospel, and honoured them for their miracles 
alone. The one honoured them as Gods ; the other drove them out as_pestilent persons, 
The Jews were offended ; but the others not only did not resist their preaching, but said the 

ods have come down to us in the likeness of men. They called Barnabas, Jupiter; and 
Paul, Mercurius. I suppose that there was something venerable in the aspect of Barnabas. 
This immoderate zeal in their behalf might have been a temptation to the apostles; but it 
only shewed their fidelity : for you may observe how they reter all things to God. Let us 
imitate their example, and consider nothing as our own ; for not even is our faith ours, but 


God's. 


IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 
From the holy Gospel according to Matthew, 
LEcTIO vil, Cap. x. 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. 
Et reliqua. 


Homily of St. John Chrysostom. 


After that the Lord had expelled all anxiety from the minds of his disciples, and had for- 
tified them by the sight of his miracles, the consideration of which might be to them like a 
defence of iron or of adamant, had rendered them superior to all worldly interests, and free 
from temporal cares ; then at length it is that he foretells the ills that will assail them ; not 
only those of immediate occurrence, but those which should ensue after a considerable lapse 
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of time, preparing them long beforehand for the conflict, and for enduring the assault o {th 
devil. hat 3 in this many adv antages are apparent. In the first place, that they might 
thereby perceive the power of his toreknowledge ; secondly, that no one might suspee ttha 
such things happened for any want of ability in their master to prevent them ;  hirdly., that in 
suffering these things they might not be overcome by surprise at meeting with things con- 
trary to their hopes; and, fourthly, lest if they had first heard of such things at the time of 
the crucifixion, they might have been too much disturbed by them. 


LECTIO VIII. 


And now that they might understand that this was a new mode of warfare, as yet un- 
known to the world, when he sends them un: irmed, with but one coat apiece, without sandals, 
or staff, or scrip, or purse, and commands that they should be supported by those that re- 
ceive them, he does not end his directions here; but he sets forth his unspeakable power, 
and tells them, that going forth thus they are to shew the gentleness of sheep, though going 
against wolves, and to be amongst wolves. And not only are they to be gentle as lambs, but 
harmless as doves; for thus it is that 1 will shew ny strength, when ‘shee ‘p shall not only 
overcome wolves, but that, being in the midst of wolves, and torn by their innumerable at- 


tacks, they should not only not be destroyed, but should even convert the wolves themselves. 


LECTIO IX. 


It is certainly a greater and more wonderful power to change the will of one’s adversaries, 
and transform their minds, than to slay them. And these things were they to do, when they 
were but twelve in number, and the whole world was full of wolves. We, therefore, had 
well need to be ashamed, who, on the contrary, take upon us the nature of wolves, and attack 
our enemies ; for as long as we are as sheep, we are victorious ; and though encompassed by 
innumerable wolves, we overcome them. But if we ourselves become wolves, then are we 
overcome, because we lose the assistance of the shepherd. It is not wolves, but sheep, which 
wre the flock which he feeds. If thou art thus changed, then he leaves thee, and departs ; 
tor thou sufferest him not to d splay his power 


( The Respo sorties at tlre ( | of eacl of the Lectii sare omitted. ) 





After the Te Deum. 12. Thev went forth and wept, bearing good seed, They shall 


doubtless come again with joy, bringing their sheaves with them.—Ps. exxvi. 


AT THE LAUDS. 


The Tlumn from the Commune Ap stolorum. 


()uem musit in terras Deus, He whom the Father sent to die, 
Hath given you his commission high, 
The channels of his grace to be, 

And vessels of his ¢ ha rity. 


t't morte nos servet sua, 
Amoris hic fidos sui 
Vos eligit vicarios, 


The Lamb, which by the wolves was slain, 
Sends you as lambs to wolves again ; 

But they aside their nature laid, 

And lambs by you of wolves were made. 


Gecisus Agnus a lupis, 
Vos misit agnos ad lupos 
Mores ferinos exuunt, 
Agni repente de lupis. 


The earth look’d to the offended skies, 
Teeming with impious sacrifice ; 
Now by your sweat is newly dyed, 
And by your blood is puri ified. 


Quce victimarum ecedibus 
Tellus madebat impiis, 
Vestris eam sudoribus, 
Vestro plastis sanguine. 


New fruits her genial face renew, 
Blest by that fertilizing dew ; 

How rich the harvest of his ori ice! 
And we in that have found a place. 


Hoe rore facta pinguior, 
(uot illa fructus protulit ! 
Que quanta surrexit seges ! 
Et ista nos seges sumus. 


(uam si bonus respexeris, If thou, who dost the increase give, 

Qui das regatis crescere 5 Wilt look on us, then we shall live, 

Frumenta nos celestibus Ripen, and grow, and evermore 

Matura condes horreis. Be gathered to thy heavenly store. 
(The Dosclogy as before. ) 
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The Prayer. 
O God, who didst call thy blessed — Barnabas, being full of faith and the spirit, to c 
i ifully grant that we, baving his labour and charity in 





the conversion of the Gentiles, merci i ] 
remembrance, may have our conversation worthy of the gospel of Christ, which he preached, 
through our Lord. 





EEO EE 





SACRED POETRY. 


__ SO 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
‘¢ My house shall be called the house of prayer.” 


HippEN, exhaustless treasury, heav’n-taught prayer, 

Armoury of unseen aids, watchword and spell 

At which blest angels pitch their tent, and dwell 
About us—glass to bring the bright heav’ns near— 
Sea of eternal beauty—wondrous stair 

By patriarch seen—key leading to a fell 

Where better worlds are hidden—secret well 
Where Love with golden chalice may repair, 
And slake his thirst, nursing with fragrant dews 
Heav'n’s lilies fair, and rose or wild-wood spray, 
Calm thought and pure resolve. Strange instrument ! 
Wherewith from spheres serene music is sent 
Into the mind—throwing o’er all fresh hues, 
And fairer colourings~yet we cannot pray. 





II. 

We cannot pray—strange mystery! Here is known 

No wearying, no deceiving of sick hope, 

No aching limb, or brow, wherewith to cope, 
No pallid after-thoughts, and of the boon 
No half-surmized upbraiding—no cold frown 

Bidding us come again—no lengthening slope 

Tiring the eye from far. These portals ope 
To dwellings, lucid as the autumnal moon ; 
But we along the world’s slow sluggish strand 
Are fostering vanity, which, joint by joint, 
Climbs, like Nile’s reed, into a tufted crown, 
And woos each wind that waves its golden down ; 2 
All hollow, soon it takes a barbed point | 
To find the heart, or wounds the leaning hand. 





wyrva Apostolica, 
I'voisy &’, we dn) Cnpdy tyw wodtpow Timwavpas, - 
NO. XXXVII. 

QUOD SEMPER, QUOD UBIQUE, QUOD AB OMNIBUS. 
Truth through the sacred Volume hidden lies, 
And spreads from end to end her secret wing, 
Through ritual, type, and storied mysteries. 
From this or that when Error points her sting, 
From all her holds Truth’s stern defences spring, 





* 


SACKED POETRY. 
And Text to Text the full accordance bears, 
Through every page the Universal King, 

From Eden's loss unto the end of years, 

From East unto the West the Son of Man appears. 


Thus when she made the Church her hallowed shrine, 


Founded on Jesus Christ the corner stone, 

With Prophets and Apostles and the line 

Of ordered Ministers, Truth ever one 

Not here or there but in the whole hath shone. 

Whilst Heresies arise of varying clime 

And varying form and colour, the true Sun, 

One and the same through all advancing time, 

The Whole his Mansion. makes, vast, uniform, sublime. 


Mark, how each Creed stands in that Test reveal’d, 
Romish, and Swiss, and Lutheran novelties! 

As in the light of Spenser’s magic shield,* 

Falsehood lets fall her poisoned cup and flies, 

Rome’s seven-headed monster sees and dies ! 

New forms of schism which changing times supply, 
Behold the unwonted light in wild surprise. 

In darkness bold bright-shining arms they spy, 

And down their Parent’s mouth the Imps of Error hie !{ 


The Church her ample bosom may expand, 

Again contract—may open far and wide 

Her tent, extend her cords, on either hand 

Break forth, again into herself subside ; 

Alike with her Faith’s oracles abide, 

Revered by fickle worshipper or spurn’d. 

Oft faint, ne’er lost, the Lamp by Heaven supplied, 

Oft dim’d by envious mists ne'er undiscern’d ; 

God’s Witness thro’ all time hath in His Temple burn’d. 


O holy Truth, whene’er thy voice is heard, 

A thousand echoes answer to the call; 

Tho’ oft inaudible thy gentle word 

While we regard not. Take me from the thrall 

Of passionate Hopes, be thou my All in All, 

So may Obedience lead me by the hand 

Into thine inner shrine and secret hall. 

Thence hath thy voice gone forth o'er Sea and Land, 
And all that voice may hear—but none can understand, 


Save the obedient. From both love and hate, 
Affections vile, low cares, and envy’s blight, 
And controversial leanings and debate, 

Save me! from earthly film my mental sight 
Purge thou, make my whole body full of Light ! 
So may my eyes from all things Truth conve VY, 
My ears in all thy lessons read aright, 

My dull heart understand, and I obe iF 


Following where’er the Church hath mark’d the antient way. 


The Faery Queen, b. i. c. viii. 21. t Boi 
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CORRESPONDENCK. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


Sir,—In the correspondence of the last Number of your Magazine, 
there appears a letter on the “ First Chapter of Genesis,” of which, | 
think, all amateurs of geology have some reason to complain. | 
mean with regard to the statements contained in it, that those who 
differ from the writer's opinions on geological questions, “ put the case 
in a most unchristianlike point of view, and « that our popular works 
of geology teach us that Moses tells us what is not true, and that the 
Bible is not to be believed.’’ Now these, sir, are grave charges, and 
should neither be lightly made, nor flippantly maintained. 

Both the accusations, I conceive, rest upon the same ground— 
namely, upon the opinion of geologists, that the Mosaic account of the 
creation is not intended to be understood in the literal acceptation of 
the words. But I must utterly deny that such inferences as those 
above quoted can fairly be deduced from this position. 

It is notorious that the facts which have been brought to light by 
geological investigation have caused a belief, that a vast and immea- 
surable period of time was employed in the gradual formation of the 
earth's crust, to ee held by almost every one of the many eminent 
philosophe rs ‘who have studied the science in this and other countries ; 
and it will require something more than a short and hasty letter to 
disprove the evidence which has been brought forward to support and 
warrant their opinion. 

From my own very limited and superficial knowledge of the subject, 
[ am unable to do | justice to the arguments on which the ge logic: aul 
theory of the present day is founded ; nor is this the place for atte mpt- 
ing to do so, Your correspondent has, doubtless, before pronouncing 
an unqualified? condemnation on them, attentively studied and con- 
sidered them. 

However, as he brings forward no theory of his own to supersede, 
nor any tangible objection to destroy, the one now generally received, 
1 will only observe, before notic ing two or three passages in the letter, 
that the cause of true religion can be little benefite d by shutting our 
eves to the difficulties which may lie in our way, or by refusing to 
admit the fair interpretations of science, when they appear (for it can 
be only in appearance that they are so) to be inconsistent with the 
revealed word of God. [am ready to admit, that any facts which 
militate against the literalacceptation ofany part of the holy Scriptures, 
even when they merely relate to matters of scientific information, are 
too likely to afford a stumbling-block to many; and, upon that ac- 
count, their existence is to be lamented; but we cannot get rid of 
them by denying that they do exist. 

We must take warning by the often-quoted case of Galileo, and re- 
member that the same outery which is now raised by well- intentioned 


rasan 
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persons against the inferences of geology, was formerly raised against 
his discoveries in astronomy ; that the same hostile results to religion 
were then anticipated, and the same inflexible adherence to the letter 
of the Scripture was inculcated. Indeed, the doctrines now in question 
‘annot be more contradictory to the literal account of creation, in the 
first chapter of Genesis, than the doctrine of the constant motion of 
the earth, and of the fixed station of the sun, is to the following pas- 
sages, in the Book of Psalms, and the Book of Joshua. “He laid the 
foundations of the earth, that it never should move at any time,” 
Psalm civ. 5. “So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day,” Josh. x. 13. And we 
have surely less excuse than the persecutors of Galileo, if we walk in 
their footsteps, without deriving any instruction from their example. 

It may perhaps be conceded, that the geologists of the present day 
have been hasty in their generalizations, and that we hardly yet know 
enough upon the subject to enable us to establish a complete theory. 
But until some evidence is brought forward to confute the facts which 
are ascertained, and we are taught, by some other means, to account 
for the appearances which everywhere surround us, we must, | think, 
be permitted to believe that the Mosaic account is not intended to be 
received in its literal acceptation, without being told that we are 
“ unchristianlike,” or that we assert that “the Bible is not to be be- 
lieved.” | would remind your correspondent, that when he assumes 
“that the surface of the earth, which man now inhabits, was, before 
the flood, for the most part, the bottom of the former seas,” he is, as 
far as Scripture informs us on the subject, not only unsupported by it, 
but opposed to it. Witness the description of the rivers of Paradise 
and Mount Ararat. Further, that death had not existed in the animal 
kingdom before the fall of man, is by no means an uncommon opinion ; 
and though probably an erroneous one, still hardly deserving to be 
stigmatized as “ too absurd an idea for a child to entertain.” And, in 
regard to its being contrary to our notions of Divine justice, that ani- 
mals should ever suffer for the guilt of man, your correspondent may, 
perhaps, remember, that, in the destruction of Jericho, “they utterly 
destroyed all that was in the city, both man and woman, young and 
old, and ox, and shi eps and ass ;'’* that the orders given to Saul were 
to “go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and 
spare them not, but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, 


ox and sheep, cameland ass.’ + And that in the last apd most fearful of 


the plagues of Egypt,} “the Lord smote all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh, that sat on his throne, unto 
the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon, and all the first- 
born of cattle.’ Indeed, his position is so far from being borne out by 
Scripture, that from these, and many similar instances, we may fairly 
assert the contrary to it, and say, that though we do not see, and may 
not presume to question the justice of the dispensation, animals are 
most frequently, if not always, involved in the judicial punishments of 
a general nature inflicted upon mankind. Another statement is, that 


* Josh. vi. 21. * }] Sam. xv. 3. t Exodus xii. 29. 
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the Mosaic account “ clearly and determinately limits the work ¢ 
creation to six natural days.” Can this reasonably be mi eer 
when three of these days were before the creation of the sun ? Again, 
that God caused the earth to bring forth briars and thorns, “ in me rey 
to man,” and “to find him employment,” is not exactly the sense in 
which one would understand the words, “Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake. In sorrow shalt thou eat of it. Thorns also, and thistles, 
shall it bring forth to thee.” Lastly, it is with some surprise that | 
find your correspondent, after enjoining the most rigid adherence to 
Scripture in matters of natural philosophy, summing up his statement 
by telling us, (he is speaking of animated nature,) “that he firmly 
believes all the links of this beautiful chain to have been perfect from 
the very first day of creation.” 

These few passages, sir, are picked out almost at random, and are 
noticed only to shew your correspondent that, even in his letter, there 
are some passages not strictly in accordance with the letter of the 
Bible. With regard to the geologic al views which he entertains, they 
are scarcely sufficiently defined to afford grounds for criticism or re- 
mark. He will, I hope, t take these observations in good part, and 
may feel assured that they are only written as a protest, in reply to 
the charges which he has brought forward against the advocates of 
the received geological theory. And he will in future, I trust, believe 
that people may be opposed to his notions of philosophy, and yet cor- 
dially agree with him in belief of the Holy Scriptures, and in anxiety 
to promote the cause of Christianity. H. B. 


BIBLE, PRAYER-BOOkK, AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


Sir,—To aid, to the extent of his ability, in the widest possible dis- 
persion of the Holy Scriptures and the formularies of the church, is, 
unquestionably, the duty of every member of the church of England. 
To the existing channels for the accomplishment of this work many 
persons entertain different objections, Some, questioning the lawfu/- 
ness, and others the expediency, of co-operating with those who have 
separated from the church, are unwilling to attach themselves to the 
sritish and Foreign Bible Society, or to its offset, the Trinitarian Bible 
Society; and many who have hitherto supported the former would, 
it is believ ed, w ithdraw their support, if there were any existing insti- 
tution having a similar object in view, to which they might attach 
themselves without any scruples of conscience. The ‘Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has, indeed, turned its attention to the 
translation of the Se riptures into foreign languages : but this is only of 
very recent occurrence ;—and the character and tendency of many of 
the tracts which have long been on the list of that society are such as 
to deter many persons from becoming members of it. 

Alterations in this respect are going on; but these, if carried to any 
great extent, may have the effect, it is intimated, of driving many of 
the old members from it; so that neither of the parties in the chureh 
is likely to be fully satisfied with this society. The Prayer-Book and 
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Homily Society, of course, confines its operations to but one of the 
objects mentioned above. 

The funds of this society, it appears, are now completely exhausted, 
Is there not, then, an opening made for the formation of a new society, 
which shall have for its object the distribution of the bible, prayer- 
book, homilies, and other formularies of the church, such as the 
thirty-nine articles, the canons, and ordination services, both at home 
and abroad, in the various languages of the world; and the manage- 
ment and membership of which shall be restricted to members of the 
church of England. 

To such a society as this there can surely be no objection in the 
minds of churchmen. The object of it being so clearly defined, the 
circulation of books to which they (the clergy at least) have fre “quently 
declared their unfeigned assent and consent, they may in such a 


iu 


society merge all their differences ,and act with a harmony which it is 


vain to look for in any association for the distribution of tracts. Of 


course it is not supposed that the establishment of such an institution 
will have the effect of dissolving any existing institution which has 
other objects. While the members of it will be at liberty to attach 
themselves , according to their theological mele ein to societies 
which distribute tracts, there will be one in which all members of the 
church may unite, : and strengthen her hands by their combined efforts. 
Here will be one where churchmen may meet without collision, and 
where personal intercourse, for the prosecution of an object which 
has their unqualified approbation, may greatly promote Christian 
unity. I am, Sir, LREN EUS. 
March 29, 1836. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 


Sirn,—The oldest authentic notice of writing occurs in the history of 


the Israelites after their departure from Kgypt, and before the giving 
of the law at Mount Sinai; but the art at that time was alre ady in a 


high state of perfection, Besides the costly and laborious process of 


engraving letters on metal, stone, and jewels, they possessed the 
cheaper and more commodious method of writing in a book. Indeed, 
the very first incidental allusion shews that the latter practice was 
alre ady in common use; and the attention is drawn, not to instruc- 
tions concerning the fundamental principle of alphabetic characters, 
hut solely to the subject of the communication, “ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in 
the ears of Joshua; for 1 will utterly put out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven.” (Mxod. xvii. 14.) ‘This occurred at 
Rephidim, in the second month after the xodus, and before entering 
the wilderness of Sinai. In the third month, whilst the ehildren of 
Israel were encamped before Mount Sinai, it is related that “* Moses 
wrote all the words of the Lord; and he took the book of the cove- 
nant, and read in the audience of the people,” (xxiv. 4—7.) It was 
subsequently to all these transac tions that “the Lord said unto Moses, 
Come up to me in the mount. and L will give thee tables of stone 
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which 1 have written,” (xxiv, 12.) “And he gave unto Moses tables 
of stone written with the “sete of God,” (xxxi, 18.) These tables 
“ ere afterwards replaced by others, of human workmanship, (XXxXiy. 

1 & 27.) As Moses, before the delivery of the two tables at Mount 
Sinai, was simply directed to write in a book, without receiving any 
elementary instructions, we are led to suppose that the use of letters 
was known long before, and that written books were already in ex- 
istence. Neither is it probable that Moses took the census of “ six 
hundred thousand that were men beside children,” (Exod, xii. 37,) 
by their tribes, families, households, and polls, without the assistance 
of ancient and written genealogical tables: “ Take ye the sum of all 
the congregation of the children of Israel, after their families, by the 
house of their fathers, with the number of their names, every male - 
by their polls.” (Num, i. 2 & 18.) 

The use of genealogical tables had given rise to figurative expres- 
sions, which was to be e xpected, if writing had been long and gene- 
rally practised :—* Yet, now, if thou wilt forgive their sin; and if 
not, blot me,-I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written. 
(ixod, xxxil. 82.) Signets, also, which had the name or cipher of the 
owner engraved on them, were of such ancient origin and general 
use, that other engraved works are referred to the engravings of a 
signet, as to a general standard : “ With the work of an engraver in 
stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two 
onyx stones with the names of the children of Israel.” (lixod. xxviii. 
[1.) 'Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it, like 
the engravings ofa signet, Holiness to the Lord.” (XXVill. 36, ) I have 
no doubt that the Egyptians in Moses’ time were acquainted with 
alphabetic characters, and practised the art of engraving them on 
signets ; the ring which Pharaoh put on Joseph's hand was probably 
a signet of state (Gen. xl. 42); vet it by no means follows that the 
Israelites first became ac quainted with letters during their sojourn in 
that country. In more ancient times, the patriarch Judah, for the 
fulfilment of a promise, had pledged his signet, which probably 8 
his name or cipher evs the usual manner of the engravings of : 
signet. (Gen. xxxviil. 18 

Me now pointed a the state of the art of writing in the time 

’ Moses, [ shall next shew that, before his time, it was the office of 
vidi public functionaries to preserve and add to the existing written 
books. These functionaries were called shoterim, scribes, or genealo- 
gists.* W. B. WINNING, 

Bedford. 


* The above remarks, and those een are to follow, were already put together, 
when I observed your notice (Vol. IN. p. 64) of Dr. Wall’s work on the Ancient 
Orthography of the Jews, and the Or a of Alphabetical Writing. As that author, 
from the very same premises, has come to a directly opposite conclusion, I have 
given my remarks without any alteration, and add those of Dr, W. for the satis- 
faction of your readers, who may think differently from myself :— 

“If from the history of Job we proceed to the Pentateuch, we shall find that no 
stress can be laid on the arguments which are thence deduced in proof of alphabetic 
characters being older than the writing on the tables of testimony. An earlier dat« 
is not made out for the employment of them by the cireumstance of Moses relating 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPONSORS. 


Sir,—The correspondent in a former Number, on the subject of 
Sponsors at Baptism, does not address himself to what seems to me 
an important part of the subject—viz., against what particular case 
is the latter part of the 29th canon directed? The title of the 
canon shews plainly that its animus is, the non-admission of children 
too young to communicate to the responsible office of sponsor. Of 
course [ do not mean that the framers of this canon did not both de- 
sire and intend that sponsors should be communicants; but I main- 
tain, that, in this particular provision, they had in view another ob- 
ject—viz., that children should not be sponsors, and that therefore it 
is hardly allowable to quote the canon as prescribing what shall or 
shall not be our conduct in a case which is not the case contemplated 
by the framers of this canon, when they drew it up. 

The question may be argued on the ground of what is in itself ex- 
pedient and advisable; or it may be argued on the ground of the 
obedience which is due to the canons. If it be argued on the former 
ground, | would contend that, “ until our superiors shall judge it ex- 
pedient to recommend uniformity of discipline,’ more harm than good 
is done by individual presbyters in departing from the practice pur- 
sued by the great body of the clergy, and sanctioned, at least tacitly, 
by the heads of the church. Although the object should be in itself 
an expedient or desirable one, | conceive it to be in a far greater de- 
gree inexpedient for individual presbyters to introduce a practice dif- 
ferent from that of their brethren, upon any important point, on which 
the bishops of the church have not thought it advisable to interfere. 

If the question be argued on the ground of obedience to the canons, 
then, first, I would deny, that the 29th canon speaks expressly to the 
point; next, (admitting, what is clear, that the canon does take it for 
granted that all sponsors would be communicants, or rather, that all 











God’s command to him to ‘‘ write for a memorial in a book,” ( Exod. xvii. 14,) be- 
fore he describes the delivery to him of the tables—viz., on occasion of the victory 
over the Amalekites ; for the very next event related in the history of the Israelites 
is their arrival at Mount Sinai, and the command may not have been given till after 
that arrival, though the historian, in the order of his narrative, records it before, in 
immediate connexion with the transaction which gave rise to it. ‘The same obser- 
vation may be applied with still more force to the directions to grave on the plate of 
pure gold ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord,” (Exod. xxviii. 36 ;) and on the two onyx stones 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, ( Ex. xxviii. 9;) for these directions were 
not given till after Moses had actually ascended the mountain; and there is no ne- 
cessity for assuming, that the events which took place on its summit are related by 
him in the exact order of their occurrence. However, even if it were conceded that 
the above directions were given to Moses before he received the tables, all that could 
be thence inferred would be, that he had a previous knowledge of some kind of 
writing, but not necessarily of such as was alphabetic. This writing might have 
been only hieroglyphic, learned by him from the Egyptians, and he would at first 
understand the commands in reference to the graphic system with which he was 
already acquainted ; though, as soon as he was taught an immeasurably superior 
method of recording words, he would, of course, avail himself of that method in 
obeying the divine injunctions.”’ (p. 340. ) 

{The editor has reason to hope for a communication on this curious and interest- 
ing subject from another valuable correspondent, whose perfect knowledge of 
Hebrew will make his remarks peculiarly valuable. } 


VoL. 1X —June, 1836. 4 oN 
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professing Christians, at a proper age, would communicate,) | would 
say, that, to be consistent, we must render to all the canons the same 
strict obedience which is insisted upon in the case of any single canon. 
And, with reference to this question, we must require, according to 
canons 2] and 22, that every lay person, “ under the penalty and 
danger of the law,” shall receive the communion three times a year. 
And, doubtless, at the time when the 29th canon was drawn up, this 
penalty of the law was enforced for non-attendance at the communion 
far more strictly and severely than any person would think it advis- 
able, were it possible, to enforce it at present. Surely, sir, in reason- 
ing on the animus with which any canon is framed, it is only fair and 
candid to take into our account the bearing which other canons have 
upon it, and to recollect also what were the usages and circumstances 
of the times when all the canons were drawn up. On the whole, 
it seems to me, that unless a person is prepared to enforce the 2Ist 
and 22nd canons, “ under the penalty and danger of the law,’’ he has 
no right to act upon such an interpretation of the 29th canon, on his 
own private judgment, as would involve an exclusion from the offices 
of sponsor of every person who has not actually communicated, I 
may agree with Alpha” in wishing that a better discipline were esta- 
blished on this as other matters; but differ from him as to the con- 
duct which, in the absence of some general regulation by competent 
authorities, individual presbyters should pursue. 
Betore | conclude, may | be allowed to advert to the very unsatis- 
factory ground on which the whole subject of the canons seems to 
rest at present. A prelate, of whom it is impossible to think without 
veneration, the Bishop of Chester, has not hesitated to assert, in his 
last charge, that several of the canons are universally neglect ed. He 
instanced three: the 3lst was one; the 21st, I think, another; but I 
quote from memory, not having his charge by me. The bishop pro- 
ceeded even to question the authority on which the canons claim our 
obedience, as compared with that belonging to the rubric. It should 
seem, | think, that their authority is prec ‘isel y the same; but, however 
this may be, it is really not a little distressing to those w ‘ho would 
willingly remember their oath of obedience to the canons of the church, 
to be told, on such high authority, that they are only binding so far 
as enforced by the ordinary, and to find that many "of them are uni- 
versally neglecte d. The b bishop’ s objec ct was to shew that the practice 
of holding cottage-lectures is not inconsistent with the 71st canon. 
The mere fact of such a question being raised by such authority, 
would seem to call for a satisfactory revision of the canons, or at least 
a positive definition, by competent authority, of the degree i in which 


they are binding. I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
A Sees CLERGYMAN. 
Take again the case of the 75th canon, in which ministers are for- 


bidden to play at.dice, cards, &c., by ae or night. Is not this neg- 
lected or explained away by many, from an idea, thus sanctioned by 
the Bishop of Chester, that the canons are not strictly binding ? Surely 
a settlement of the question one way or other is called for. 


In my former letter, No. xlix., p. 48, for « Communion Service’ 
read * Commination Service,” 
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CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 


Siz,—Y our correspondent “ Davus’’ has put the following query :— 
“Ts there any authority for introducing into the Litany, after < all 
women labouring with child, all sick persons,’ the clause, ¢ especially 
those for whom our prayers are desired,’ as it stands parenthetically 
inserted in the prayer for all conditions of men ?”’ 

There isa slight error in this quotation : the expression is “ of child,” 
not “ with child,” in all the editions that I can at this moment recol- 
lect. 

I know of no authority for the insertion of the clause “ especially 
those for whom our prayers are desired,’’ except the Cambridge edi- 
tion of the Common Prayer-book, printed in 1814; and perhaps you 
will excuse my asking, whether you know upon what authority that 
authority is grounded? 1 have consulted the Letany and Suffrages 
of Edward VI., a.p. 1549; the Letanie of Edward VI., a.p. 1552; 
the Letanye of Elizabeth, a.p. 1559; the Letanie of James I., A.p. 
1604 (a very scarce book); the Letany of Charles 1., a.p. 1637, (for 
Scotland) ; and the Litany of Charles IL., 1662. This list, I believe, 
comprehends all the authorities we can properly refer to; and in no 
one of them can I find the insertion of the words in question. If I 
remember rightly, the prayer for all conditions of men—in which 
these words properly appear—was not introduced before the year 1662. 

If any of your readers are curious in such matters, the different 
methods of spelling the word Litany may be interesting to them. 

Yours, obliged, in great haste, Wm. Ritano Beprorp. 


eee 


SINGING BEFORE SERVICE. 


Sir,—The practice in many of our churches and chapels of singing 
at the commencement of divine service,* appears to me to be contrary 
to what was intended by the compilers of our excellent liturgy, as 
well as destructive of those solemn feelings which the opening of the 
service seems to be intended to produce. I therefore beg, through the 
medium of your excellent Magazine, to draw the attention of your 
clerical readers to the subject, and to inquire whether I am correct in 
supposing the practice to be irregular. or two reasons I am inclined 
to think it would be better to refrain from it: first, it is not directed by 
the rubric ; second, it is calculated to prevent or interfere with those 
feelings of humiliation and self-abasement which ought to possess the 
mind when the minister is reading those portions of the divine word 
which are intended to remind us as well of our being grievous sinners 
as of his precious promises of forgiveness, if we heartily repent and 
turn to him. I speak from experience when I say that this practice 
tends very much to destroy that feeling of lowliness and self-abase- 
ment with which we ought to approach the divine Majesty, and with 








* Singing before and after divine service is allowed by the injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth ; but this does not seem to justify the making of it a part in the beginning 
of divine service. 
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which it seems intended that in our public service we should approach 
him; and I know that this evil is felt by many sincere worshippers in 
our churches. It seems to me, therefore, desirable to call attention 
to the subject, which is all that I, a layman, would presume to do. 
Yours, &c. A, 





SAINT WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Sir,—As you kindly inserted a letter of mine last month, you will, 
perhaps, should you have space, allow me to occupy another place in 
your Magazine. It appears to me to be of immense importance rightly 
to ascertain how far the church of Rome is justly chargeable with 
idolatry in her saint and image worship; because if it can once be 
satisfactorily proved against her, it is evident that it must be a duty, 
at whatever cost, to remain separate, and that this ground of separation 
must tn itse/f be amply sufficient. Of course it is quite right for those 
who have abilities and leisure to bring forward all those evidences 
against the supreme ecclesiastical dominion of Rome which antiquity 
and ecclesiastical history affords, and these may form excellent supple- 
mentary proofs; but even if these did not exist, the idolatry of the 
Romish church must be a full justification for deserting her com- 
munion. Now, as you justly observe, the Romanists, when pressed 
on the subject, always maintain that they merely ask the saints to pray 
for them. ‘This is the plan specially adopted by Bishop Baines, of 
Prior Park; but as is remarked in a subsequent part of your last 
number, speaking of popish miracles, there is one doctrine for the edu- 
cated, and another for the uneducated classes. As it is with miracles, 
so it is with saint worship: there is one doctrine for the Italian pea- 
santry, and another for troublesome English inquirers, In the first 
place, we do not intend to deny that many of the Roman-catholic 
prayers are directed to the saints merely as mediators, or to deny that 
the church of Rome holds real and independent omnipotence to be 
the attribute of the supreme God alone; but in doing this, what does 
she more than was done by most of the leading systems of polytheism, 
which, though they worshipped gods many and lords many, did yet 
acknowledge one God supreme over all? But although the Romish 
church in many cases addresses the saints as mediators, we maintain 
that in others she addresses them directly to bestow those favours and 
blessings which God alone can grant. I thought that 1 had adduced 
a satisfactory instance of this from the highest living authority of the 
Romish church—an authority which, when no general council is 
assembled, must be paramount to the authority of the Bishop of Liga, 
of Usula, of Dr. Wiseman, or any other; an authority to which they 
cannot but bow ; and I ask again whether we ourselves, if we were 
offering up a prayer to the Redeemer of the world for our own hier- 
archy, could ask more for them, or could ask it more directly than in 
the following words :—“ We [will] implore, in humble prayer, from 
the Saviour of mankind, that you may all stand as a wall’’—“ We 
will implore, in humble prayer, from Peter the prince of the apostles, 
and from his fellow-apostle Paul, that you may all stand as a wall” ? 
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I have before me the “Catholic Magazine and Review” of January, 
[833, and copy the words from the translation therein provided. 
How, I ask, can this by any possibility be made to agree with the 
following assertion of the Bishop of Liga (Baines), in his sermon on 
the dedication of the Roman-catholic chapel at Bradford :—«“ We 
worship no creature whatever, and therefore not the saints; but at 
least we pray tothem. Yes, my Christian brethren, just as St. Paul 
prayed to his own converts, or 1 pray to you. Under this persuasion, I 
say to them as I just now said to you, Holy Mary, holy Peter, hol 
Paul, pray for me. What is there in reason or revelation to forbid 
me to do so?” See also the “ Protestant Journal” of January, 1834. 
Here it is clear that either the Bishop of Rome or the Bishop of Liga 
have grievously misunderstood and misrepresented the doctrine of 
their own church, it being quite evident to the most careless reader 
that the Bishop of Rome prays to St. Peter and St. Paul in a sense 
totally different from that in which St. Paul prayed to his converts / 
Let Roman-catholics freely take their choice whether they will be 
disciples of the Vatican or of Prior Park, and consider impartially 
which authority is the highest. ‘wo more examples, and I have 
done. In the Litany of Loretto, which is to be found in Bishop Chal- 
loner’s “ Garden of the Soul,” a book which has had some circulation 
among the Roman-catholics of this country, we have the following 
prayer :-—“ We fly to thy patronage, O sacred mother of God; despise 
not our prayers in our necessities, but deliver us from all dangers, O 
ever glorious and blessed virgin.” Again, I ask, is this the manner in 
which St. Paul prayed to his converts, or the Bishop of Liga prays to 
his congregation? Can we ask more than this of the one true God, or 
ask it more directly? St. Bonaventure, a Roman safnt and cardinal, 
turned the book of Psalms into a formulary of prayer and praise to 
the virgin. The following is one out of the many instances :—* Have 
mercy upon me, O lady, who art called the mother of mercy, and ac- 
cording to the bowels of thy mercies cleanse me from all mine iniquities.” 
Lastly, see No. 410 of the list on the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, called “ Faber’s Facts and Assertions,” page 49 :-—* Hail, 
Mary, lady and mistress of the world, to whom all power has been given 
in heaven and in earth!” Be assured that it affords me no pleasure 
or satisfaction to be able to collect such evidence of the idolatrous 
practices of any branch of the Christian church; but I think it of 
the highest importance that ¢he truth should be known and proclaimed, 
especially at a time like the present, when agents are busy in all 
quarters ** beguiling unstable souls.” 

On a future occasion I will, if you permit me, consider the degree 
of worship given by the Romish church to images. 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, A Layman. 


ON MR. NEWMAN’S CHARACTER OF LOT,.—SERMONS, Vou. ILI. 


Srr,—I am sure that Mr. Newman would inmediately agree with me, 
that whenever we venture to infer the unrecorded motive from the 
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recorded action, and then from both to draw the character of a man, 
even to the blameable habits or opinions that made him susceptible of 
the motives we have ventured to assign, the greatest caution should be 
used at every step of so hazardous a process. 

According to that gentleman’s view of Lot’s character, he is an 
example of “common men who are religious to a certain point, and 
inconsistent in their lives, not aiming at perfection.” The first error 
charged against him is his choice of the valley of the Jordan, of which 
Luther says, “Scriptura non dicit malum an bonum fecerit opus.” It 
has, indeed, been generally supposed that this was the choice of a 
covetous man, who thought more of the rich pastures than of the sinful 
inhabitants ; but I am persuaded that it was not so certainly an indi- 
cation of covetousness as to justify us in charging that édolatry upon 
him. 

I believe that this notion arose from supposing that the fertility of 
the country is mentioned as what excited the cupidity of Lot. But 
another reason for the mention of it seems to me at least equally pro- 
bable. The persons for whom Moses was immediately writing knew 
the district only as it was after the judicial overthrow of the guilty 
cities: it was necessary, therefore, to account to them for Lot’s making 
choice of a region which was in their days one of fearful sterility. As 
to the separation itself, it was necessary; “ the land was not able to 
bear them that they might dwell together ;’’ the proposal to separate 
comes from Abraham, who even uses the language of entreaty ; 
“ Separate thyself, 7 pray thee, from me.’’ It is not said that Lot knew 
how much the wickedness of the cities of the plain exceeded the ordi- 
nary wickedness of the inhabitants of Canaan; there is no mention of 
any previous warning or subsequent remonstrance on Abraham's 
part; itis not even hinted that he disapproved of his nephew’s 
choice ; it is probable that Lot made a great sacrifice when he con- 
sented to separate ghimsel! from the heir of the promises and take up 
his abode among strangers; and it is surely an important considera- 
tion, that this supposed instance of remarkable covetousness is not 
mentioned as such in any one passage of the Bible. 

“In the meantime,’ says Mr. Newman, “ Abraham is left without 
any earthly portion.” This remark seems intended to contrast 
Abraham’s condition with Lot’s; but surely when Lot “ chose him all 
the plain of Jordan,” he had no power to choose it for his own pos- 
session: he only made choice of it as the district in which he would 
search for a dwelling place, not knowing in what part of it he would 
be allowed to settle. 

We are then told that “a calamity was sent to rebuke and reclaim 
him.” Mr. N. infers this from our knowledge that “ all affliction is 
calculated to try and improve us;’’ a principle from which we may 
safely conclude that it ought to have this effect upon all who are 
visited by it, but from which it does not follow that this particular 
calamity was sent for the purpose of rebuking and reclaiming Lot, 
rather than as a warning and punishment to the guilty Sodomites, a 
forerunner of the calamity that was soon to overwhelm them. 

Even with respect to Lot’s continuing to dwell at Sodom after his 
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captivity, I do not feel that we can be quite sure that he was to blame. 
May we not suppose that God intended that the Sodomites should 
pabeiy rov Awr rv doerqyv—|Chrysost.| and thus receive a final though 
ineffectual call to repentance? Not that conduct is always justified 
by its good consequences; but at all events Mr. Newman’s remark, 
that “ Lot is called a just man by St. Peter, and referred to as hospi- 
table by St. Paul,’ * is an under-statement . . . . an unintentional 
one, 1 am sure . . of the actual testimony of the inspired writers 
to his character. “And delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy con- 
versation of the wicked: (for that righteous man dwelling among them, 
in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day with 
their unlawful deeds ;) the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to 
be punished.”’ 

Surely this is a very different thing from calling a man just and 
hospitable, Lot's gracious preservation is here given as a proof of 
God's power to deliver the godly (eieeic) out of temptations; he is 
styled, emphatically, 6 dicatoc,—and we are assured that, far from 
growing callous to the wickedness of his fellow-citizens, he took it 
exceedingly to heart, and vexed himself with it day after day! On 
reading this passage, one feels almost inclined to think with Chry- 
sostom that eis dxpay rijs dperijs Thy Kopudiy i) Tov Tarprapyov ovvovoia 
rov dikaoy Tovroy dviyayey.t (The society of the patriarch raised this 


just man to the highest pitch of virtue.) Lam, &e. oe. ao 


MINISTERS AMONG THE QUAKERS, 
Str,—Will you allow me to give a word of information on a point 
which I see has escaped your notice. Iam willing to believe that 
perhaps some of your readers may not know much more about the 
subject than I myself did a short time ago. 

In your last number (May), at the foot of an extract from the 
« Morning Herald,’ you wonder at the error of those who speak of 
John Wilkinson, the late seceder, as a minister of the Society of 
Friends, and you affirm “ The Friends have no ministers,” 

I will first make you an apology, and then I am afraid I must be 
so rude as to contradict you flatly, and affirm on my part that the 
Friends have ministers—appointed ministers—I must not say ordained 
to the holy office, for the word would give offence, but approved (that 
is the Quaker phrase) and set apart for the ministry. 

The Society of Friends, as an exclusive church, is not so unorganized 
and without church government as some people imagine. It has dis- 
cipline—strict discipline, everybody knows ; but it has also difference 
of degrees among its members—being governed by a regular pres- 
bytery—under the name of “ elders,’ who have the right of electing 





* Mr. N. allows that he was *‘doubtless a confessor of the truth among the 


wretched inhabitants of the cities in which he dwelt.” 


+ Ed. Savile, vol.i., p. 348. 
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the members of their own body, and whose peculiar office it is to 
approve ministers, and to reprove and silence them if they see occasion. 

I need not tell any one that any individual of the Friends’ Soc ‘ety, 
whether minister or not, may address the meeting, if he believes 
himself inwardly moved ; and many private members do preach week 
after week, who, nev. rtheless, are not ministers. ‘The ministers are 
the approved preachers, whom the elders have set apart for the sacred 
office, as men duly qualified, of tried piety and power. A distinction 
is then made: the ministers sit in the gallery with the elders, and 
preach from thence; while the ordinary preacher, who has not yet 
been approved, continues to speak “ from the floor.”’ 

The Friends’ ministers have other duties, of a public and private 
nature, to perform, which are peculiar to their office. 1 should add 
that women are not unfrequently, in spite of St. Paul’s protest, re- 
gularly approved and appointed ministers, and sometimes it happens 
that a woman is the only minister of a meeting frequented by fifty or 
a hundred members, 

The late secession of John Wilkinson is so important to the en 
of truth, that I had half'a mind to offer a few remarks upon it. But 
I am afraid I have already trespassed too long on your patience, and 
perhaps I should be telling no new thing to your readers, most of 
whom, I dare say, have taken as much interest in the matter as | 
have myself. 1 am, Sir, yours, very truly, G.C. 

Alton, May 16, 1836. 


MR. DOWLING. 


Sir,—Having replied to everything in Mr. Dowling’s first letter re- 
lative to the quotation | had made from his pamphlet, I supposed | 
had done all that he could reasonably require. 

To his charge respecting personalities, 1 answer that they are all 
on his own side, With his argument I have dealt freely ; but against 
his person, his character, his talents, or even his book, 1 have said 
nothing. Am I personal because I allow him to be “learned”? If 
I had, indeed, treated him as, in the opening paragraph of his second 
letter, he has treated me, he might, with reason, have complained of 
“ personal attacks.”’ 

He attempts no “ detailed reply’’ to my letter, on the ground that 
he has “ nothing to answer ;”’ which I believe to be true, though not 
in the sense he intends. I neither “ affected,” nor charged him with 
‘“ affecting, to misunderstand his illustrations,’ but with really mis- 
understanding them; and I made good the charge, by shewing that 
they served my cause rather than his own. Yet, | meant no “ in- 
civ ivility” in thus turning his controversial weapons back sai himself. 











* Many thanks to “ G.C.” for his valuable letter. It contains information to 
one person, certainly, and probably to many. But will he further say what are the 
public and private duties required of these ministers? Probably Mr. Clarkson 
may supply these particulars, but his book is not at hand. It appears that any one 
may preach; and there are no sacraments among the Quakers. — Ep. 
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That the testimony he had given was favourable to Milner | both 
fully believed when | quoted it, and do still; yet, | also believe as 
fully he now wishes it had never been given, 

His explanation of the phrase “ literary capacity,’ as applied to 
the divines of the last century, will not avail to extricate him from 
the horns of the dilemma in which he was placed. He says, “ I did 
not allude to what proficiency they could have attained in ecclesiastical 
history.”’ ‘lo which my answer is, that | never understood him to 
make such an allusion, nor argued on so absurd a supposition. In 
truth, he reasons from the term “ literary capacity,’ as equivalent 
to the term “ natural capacity.’ 1 may find a peasant who “ could,” 
under suitable instruction, have attained proficiency in literature ; 
yet, if his natural talents have not been cultivated, it would still be 
true that he has no “ literary capacity.” So also, many scholars of 
the last century might have furnished their minds with ecclesiastical 
literature ; but if they failed to do so, they were in a state of literary 
incapacity for the work which Milner undertook. Now, Mr. Dowling’s 
language was not, “ No one did write’’—but, “ No one could have 
written such a history better’ than Milner; which can mean nothing 
less than that “no one had made equal proficiency with him in 
ecclesiastical literature.’ And this is either to exalt Milner, or to 
depreciate the age in which he lived, more than 1 should choose to do. 

With regard to that part of Mr. Dowling’s letter in which he re- 
quires me to notice his tract, am afraid I] can neither speak nor 
keep silence without giving offence. Does he demand my opinion as 
a right, or ask it as a favour? If he demands it as a right, the demand 
is so extraordinary that 1 can hardly think him serious in making 
it. If fifty persons chose to write on the same subject as myself, they 
might each lay as good a claim to my opinion on their several pro- 
ductions. But Mr. Dowling, of all men, ought not to have come for- 
ward with such a demand; for if he really thinks that my “ usual 
tactics are to make the matter in dispute the ground of a mere per 
sonal attack,’ and if he accounts me a “ great proficient” in a 
“strange kind of literary cavilling,’”’ what good can he expect from 
controversy with me? It would be impossible that he should value 
my approbation, and absurd that he should regard my censure. It is 
rather singular, in any circumstances, that an author should wish his 
work to be assailed, for the purpose of giving him the opportunity of 
defending it; but that he should call, in a peremptory tone, for the 
approval or the opposition of one whom he can scarcely do less than 
despise, is a course which all Mr. Dowling’s talent will be insufficient 
to explain or justify, I will, however, state, for his information, that 
his tract on the “ Paulicians’ has not produced the conviction on 
my mind which its author imagines. I did not publicly notice it, 
because I hesitated to state my views, without supporting them by 
facts and reasonings, which would have implied the writing of a book. 
I doubted whether the question itself would be deemed sufficiently 
interesting by the public to render such a labour advisable. And I 
further thought my time not so completely at my own disposal as to 


Vou. 1X.—June, 1836. Lo 
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justify me, unless the urgency of the case required it, in entering on 
a controversy with a new antagonist. 

I will only add, that if Mr. Dowling asked me, as matter of favour, 
for my judgment of his work, I candidly tell him that a little more 
courtesy on his part would have been met with a more frank declara- 
tion of sentiment on mine. [ remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Joun Kina. 

Hull, April 9th, 1836. 


HOOKER QUOTED BY DR. JOHN MILNER. 


Sir,—In looking into Dr, Milner’s “ End of Religious Controversy,’ 

I met with the following passage, given as from Hooker, from which 
the reader, unacquainted with that author, might be led to conclude 
that one or other of the two doctrines, consubstantiation or transub- 
stantiation, was supposed by that eminent divine to be true. He 
must indeed be an unlearned reader thus to be deceived: it is for 
such, I imagine, that this edition of Dr. Milner’s work (the ninth, 
Dublin, 1830,) is designed. Among the testimonies of divines of the 
establishment to the real presence, “as explicit,’ he tells us, “as 
catholics themselves can wish them to be,’’ he cites Hooker in the 
following manner :—“ Lastly, the profound Hooker expresses himself 
thus: | wish men would give themselves more to meditate, with 
silence, on what we have in the sacrament, and less to dispute of the 
manner how. Since we all agree that Christ, by the sacrament, doth 
really and truly perform in us his promise, why do we so vainly 
trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions, whether by consubstan- 
tiation or else by transubstantiation ?”’ 

The thought which first struck me was, by what process has Hooker 
been made to speak thus? I dise overed that it was by omitting the 
last ten words of the last sentence! Had they been allowed to remain, 
the passage would have appeared a rather strange testimony to the 
real presence in the e/ements, brought from a writer who was “ as eX- 
plicit on this subject as catholics themselves could wish him to be.” 
Let me, however, supply the omission, and then the latter part of the 
above sentence will read thus, “ whether by consubstantiation or else 
by transubstantiation THE SACRAMENT ITSELF be first possessed with 
Christ OR NO ?” 

“ Hooker is known,” as Mr. Newman observes, “ to be opposed to 
any formal doctrinal assertion of the presence of Christ in the sacred 
elements, and especially on this ground, lest any such should withdraw 
our minds from His real presence and ope ration in the soul and body 
of the recipient.” 

On the subject of the pope’s infallibility, Dr. Milner accuses Barrow 
and Tillotson of a shameful misrepresentation of Bellarmin. I have 
not access to Bellarmin’s work. From the above specimen I should 


not be surprised if the shameful misrepresentation is on the side of 
Dr. Milner. W. M. 
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BOSSUET’S EXPOSITION, 
Sir,—Although few can doubt but that it is the duty of us all no 
longer to remain “lukewarm and indifferent to the spread of” 
popery, yet there may be room for a difference of opinion as to “ the 
course which should be pursued in order to counteract the efforts of 
those, our vigilant and unscrupulous adversaries,’ who have declared 
their “determination to use every means in their power’’ to procure 
the “ subversion’ of the established church. For this reason, | 
would venture to express my dissent from the suggestion thrown 
out by your correspondent “ Clericus,’’ who is of opinion that “ an 
antidote against the subtle poison of popery” would be found in a 
“ popular examination of the tenets advanced in Bossuet’s Exposition 
of the doctrines of the [self-called] catholic church.” Not to mention 
that an able and popular examination of that book already exists, it 
may be doubted (at least, so 1 think,) whether it be, except under very 
peculiar circumstances, expedient to allow Romanists to appeal to 
any exposition of the doctrines of their church other than is contained 
in their authorized books, I apprehend that few churchmen would 
desire to have any exposition of our articles palmed upon them by 
Romanists, instead of the articles themselves ; and for the same reason 
our adversaries, when it suits their purpose, are ready enough to re- 
pudiate all expositions of popery, except those which have been autho- 
ritatively recognised by the church of Rome herself. To contend 
with Romanists on other grounds, is, indeed, to give them an advan- 
tage to which they are not entitled, but of which they well know how 
to make the most. It may be true that Dr. Murray has recommended 
Bossuet’s “ Exposition” as “an accredited statement of the real diffe- 
rences, in matters of faith, between the reformed churches and _ his 
own,” as he, doubtless, would any other book that might be (if pos- 
sible) better calculated to keep those “ veal differences’’ out of sight. 
Yet Dr. Murray’s recommendation may, after all, have had something 
to do with that sympathy which is said to exist between kindred 
spirits: for the evasions, special pleadings, &c., practised by Bos- 
suet, in the publication of the book in question, find no parallel 
so suitable as the transactions of Dr. M., connected with the setting 
forth of “ Dens’ Theology.” Let the following statement of facts be 
well pondered by your correspondent Mr. Stanley, or by any other 
believer in the integrity of Dr. Murray, It is well known that Bossuet 
wrote his “ Exposition of the Doctrines of the Catholic Church’’ for 
the use of the Maréschal de ‘Turenne, who became a convert to popery. 
For about four years the exposition was circulated only in MS., but 
the applause it obtained encouraged the author to publish it. Accord- 
ingly, it was put forth in the year 1671, with the recommendation of 
several bishops, who vouched for its conformity to the doctrines of the 
Romish church. At the same time a copy of the book was submitted to 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, who (alas!) were so far from approving of 
the “ Exposition,” that they marked several passages in which Bossuet, 
in his too great anxiety to palliate the tenets of popery, had, in their 
judgment, absolutely perverted the doctrines of the church of Rome. 
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648 CORRESPONDENCE,.— BOSSUET’S EXPOSITION, 


To have published his book under these circumstances would have 
been too barefaced an experiment on the credulity of protestants; so 
the first edition was suppressed, and the “ Exposition’ re-appeared in 
due time, with such corrections, additions, and mutilations as expe- 
diency required. When, however, these changes and modifications of 
the doctrines of the unvarying church, which the second edition of his 
book exhibited, were charged upon Bossuet, he boldly denied that 
any first edition had existed. And when a copy of the suppressed 
edition was produced, and he found himself unable to set aside the 
evidence of men’s senses, this veracious Romanist did not hesitate to 
affirm that the first edition had been surreptitiously printed and pub- 
lished, without his knowledge and approbation. It will be imagined, 
of course, by all not versed in the history of popery, that this denial 
of Bossuet settled the question, since the commonest regard to worldly 
respectability may well be considered as a motive sufficiently powerful 
to induce a man to shrink from the disgrace attached to a detected 
falsehood. Butno. Notwithstanding Bossuet’s denial that he had 
any knowledge of the printing of an edition of his book but that 
which was in general circulation, it turned out that the suppressed 
“ E;xposition”’ had been printed with the same episcopal recommenda- 
tion, with the same royal permission, as were appended to the second 
edition, and by the very same printer; and, as if to brazen out the 
falsehood to the uttermost, Bossuet was so far from attempting to 
reprehend the printer for putting forth, without authority, so heterodox 
an edition of the book in question, that the same person, in the 
same year, was employed by the bishop to print the amended “ Ex- 
position,’ and was afterwards the printer of all Bossuet’s other works. 
Even so. Yet bad as allthis is, one might be tempted to doubt 
whether this transaction has reference to Paris in 1671, or to Dublin 
in 1836! 

With all this jugglery before us, therefore, I am disposed to think 
that not much good would result from an examination of such a book 
as Bossuet’s “ Exposition,’ because the very history of it shews that 
it was written to deceive the reader. So far, indeed, was the 
book considered from being an “ accredited” document by the 
church, the doctrines of which it professes to expound, that during 
the lifetime of Bossuet himself, some of the tenets maintained in it 
were condemned by the University of Louvain as scandalous and per- 
nicious. It has appeared to me, therefore, that Dr. Murray’s recom- 
mendation of such a book should be a warning against any dependence 
on its authority; and that instead of suffering ourselves to be misled 
by such expositions of popery, we should rather address ourselves to 
the comparison of the statements put forth by the Bossuets of the pre- 
sent day with the decisions of the council of Trent, and with the con- 
tents of popish missals and breviary, It is thus only, I believe, that 
the “real differences, in matters of faith,” between the Romish and 
English church can be ascertained, and the unscrupulous duplicity of 
our adversaries be detected. C. E.G. 
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MR, BICKERSTETH’S ADDRESS TO THE IRISH CLERGY. 


Dear Sir,—I do not know whether you may have seen a small pamphlet 
lately published by Mr. Seeley, entitled “ The Substance of an Address 
made to about 260 of the Irish Clergy, (after an early breakfast 
together,) at the Rotunda, in Dublin, on Friday morning, April 15, 
1836, before the Annual Meeting of the Hibernian Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society. By the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rector of 
Watton. First Thousand. London: Seeley, &c. Price 3d.; or 25 


for 5s. 6d.” pp. 16. As it may possibly have fallen into your hands, 
permit me, as an Irish clergyman, to assure you that the Irish clergy, 
without any extraordinary pretensions to learning, are by no means so 
entirely ignorant of the commonest books as Mr, Bickersteth seems to 
imagine. His bibliographical advice to the clergy of this country is 
so curious, that I shall beg to transcribe it :— 


“ Having been requested to draw the attention of my younger brethren to a few of the more 
SOUND AND PROFITABLE DIVINITY wrirers that may assist Christians in their studies, I 
orn | mention such as occur to. me as likely to be most useful, and are most easily accessible. 

‘“* The writings of our Reformers appear to me eminently useful ; there are two collections 
of them. Richmond’s Selections of the Fathers of the E lish Church contains some that the 
Religious Tract Society, in its ‘ British Reformers,’ could not give, on account of its general 
constitution ; but the latter series, as a whole, is much more extended. Either are invaluable 
treasures of Christian truth and experience. Public attention having been more directed to 
Luther’s works, there are now translations of them that may be obtained at a reasonable rate, 
The Harmony of the Confessions is full of valuable truth, exhibiting the unity of the 
protestant faith. For meeting the papist, 1 know few more full and complete treatises than 
your own serpy Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, (lately printed at the Cambridge press, ) 
and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and Jewell’s Apology, and the defence of it. Fox's Book of 
Martyrs is full of genuine Reformation principles, and I am happy to say that I believe 
Messrs. Seeley and Burnside are now likely to reprint it under the care of a competent editor. 
It is a work the circulation of which should be enco by every true protestant. 

“ Your own Archbishop Usher’s writings in general are full of learning and unction; 1 
would particularly recommend the little = ads of his Twenty Sermons, republished by the 
Religious Tract Society. 

‘* In the defence of the church of England Hooker is unrivalled, For the history of the 
church at large, at least Mosheim and Milner, continued by Scott, should be read; and for 
that of the Reformation, Burnet and Strype; and for our daily work, my friend Bridges 
‘On the Christian Ministry.’ 

«« As practical writers, full of holy truths for our edification, I cannot recommend you to 
better works than the works at large of Bishops Hall, Leighton, and Reynolds, and those of 
Trail, Charnock, Owen, and Baxter, and the practical Walker, of Truro. 

‘* For Commentaries on the Scriptures, after the most important of all, devout meditation, 
and comparing scripture with scripture, Horne, Poole, Henry, and Scott will, in general, 
furnish an English reader the best help. A smaller commentary of the Religious Tract 
Society condenses much valuable information in six volumes. It would be very easy to 
enlarge, and I doubt not most, if not all, of the brethren I see before me have extended thei 
studies far beyond those few works that I have mentioned, and that some are in the very pro- 
fitable habit of searching the Scriptures, not only in the English, but in the original tongues.” 


(pp. 15, 16.) 

Now really, sir, if Mr. Bickersteth intended anything but compli- 
mentary civility by this last sentence, it seems rather extraordinary to 
occupy the time of 260 clergymen with a list of books such as this, of 
whose existence and character I cannot conceive any decently con- 
ducted divinity student in our university to be ignorant. I assure you, 
sir, | have known undergraduates to whom Walch and Buddeus were 
not unknown. But if Mr. Bickersteth imagines that our clergy need to 
be informed that such books as Horne, or Poole, or Scott, or Luther, or 
Usher, or the Reformers, are “ writers that may assist Christians 
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in their studies,’ he is strangely misinformed. Nor are our clergy 
fairly to be denominated English readers in any sense (as Mr. Bicker- 
steth seems to have used the words) which would imply that a 
theological writer in the Latin language, or even the Greek, however 
“SOUND AND PROFITABLE,’ would be inaccessible to their uneducated 
minds. Pray, sir, allow me to correct these mistakes, which Mr. 
Bickersteth has been led into, no doubt, by the foolish misrepresenta- 
tions of those who should have known better, and who must have 
sadly imposed on the credulity of that excellent gentleman. 

Who it was that requested Mr. Bickersteth to deliver this singular 
mixture of episcopal charge and professional preelection, I cannot 
imagine. I do not believe it to have been delivered by the injunction 
or request of the diocesan ; and, therefore, I lament that speaker and 
hearers seem to think so lightly of what is certainly tantamount to 
being an AdXorproerioxoroc, if I understand the nature of that character, 

Mr. Bickersteth has also suggested, (p. 12,) that the first and second 
Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus are adapted to the use 
of ministers. I can hardly suppose that Mr. Bickersteth is not aware 
that these epistles are acknowledged by the Irish church as canonical 
scripture, and are bound up in copies of the New Testament used in this 
country. It might even be taken for granted that most, if not all of 
the 260 clergymen to whom Mr. Bickersteth made this address, “after 
an early breakfast,’ are pretty familiar with their contents. 

One sentence in this address (p. 8) fairly puzzles me :—'The 
established church appears to me like a vast break-water, resisting the 
impulse of the waves and tempests of the tumultuous ocean of fluctu- 
ating opinions, and behind which men may remain safely anchored.” 
Pray, sir, who can these men be who may remain safely anchored 
BEHIND the established church? Are they the protestant dissenters ? 
If not, who are they ? 


Dear Sir, very truly yours, C. 
Dublin, May 17, 1836. 
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Lectures on the principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church. By N. Wiseman, D.D. Lecture I. 


Tue writer of this notice has no intention of launching into the 
whole controversy between Romanists and protestants, If he had, 
he would at once object to the title of these Lectures, and the mode of 
conducting them, because, in the title and the mode of conducting the 
controversy, Dr. Wiseman assumes that he, and he alone, is arguing 
the cause of the catholic church, and that the protestant is excluded 
from its pale. The real catholic, the member of that branch of the 
catholic church which has been reformed by the ecclesiastical] autho- 
rities of this realm, and established in this kingdom, will object to 
this assumption, and he will represent the controversy as mainly 
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turning on this point, ‘ Has the church of Rome any just ground 
for claiming submission from the church of England ?’* But into this 
controversy the writer does not enter, although it is well to warn 
Dr. Wiseman’s readers that this, in the view of a member of the 
church of England, is the real point at issue, while Dr. Wiseman 
loses sight of it constantly, and would of course object vehemently 
to the statement. The writer's object is merely to maintain what 
he conceives to be the truth against Dr. Wiseman’s arguments, and 
to meet the Roman Goliath, armed in all his panoply, by the pre- 
vailing weapons of simplicity and truth. Without further sued, 
therefore, he begins upon his task :— 

Note 1.—Dr. Wiseman, like some other controversialists, first makes 
a phantom, and then destroys it. Let us see how he demolishes his 
first protestant at one blow. The purpose of his lectures he pro- 
claims to be, “ to examine the fundamental principles of the catholic 
and protestant religions” —(p. 2,) and he begins by complaining that 
protestants, in their reasonings concerning the Roman-catholic church, 
are guilty of a logical error, which almost amounts to a petitio principii, 
or assumption of the point at issue. His argument may be thus 
abridged, and nearly in his own words :— 

1. Protestants blame many of the doctrines of the Romish church 
as errors engrafted on the revelations of Christ, and “ many principles 
of morals and practice” adopted by her “ as directly at variance with 
those which he (Jesus Christ) and his apostles inculcated.”—(p. 3. 

2. He asserts that protestants,on being closely pressed, will usually 
take refuge in one argument. ‘They will say, “that the besetting 
sin of the catholic” (i.e., the Romish) “ church is, having rejected 
God’s written word in his Scriptures as the only rule and authority 
of faith ;” and thus, that all these other grounds of accusation, having 
arisen from this one cause, merge in this one accusation. 

3. He adds, that “the question,” therefore, “ divides itself into 
two”—* one of fact,” and “ one of right ;’’ and that the first relates to 
the individual instances of corruption, whether dogma or practice, such 
as transubstantiation, or confession, &c. “ These,’’ he says, “ form 
matters of separate consideration, involving distinct facts, each 
whereof may rest upon its own peculiar proofs,”—(p. 4.) “ Now, 
the catholics,’ according to him, “ maintain them all exclusively by 
the same principle,—their being taught by an infallible authority vested 
in the church; and hence all these questions of fact are united and 
concentrated in one—i. e., the inquiry whether there is any authority 
which could sanction them, and upon which we are justified in 
believing them.” —(p. 4.) 

His complaint, then, is, that in arguing the question, protestants 
who “ tax catholics’ (i.e., Romanists) “ with additions to the word 
of God, or with restraining the people from its use, assume the iden- 





* Some persons will even go farther, and contend that the question is—Whether 
the Romish church deserves to be considered as a branch of the catholic church at 
all,—whether, in fact, it be not a schismatical and apostate body ? 
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tical question at issue—namely, ‘that Scripture is the only rule of 
faith.’ ""—(p. 5.) He adds, “assuredly it cannot be difficult to prove 
catholics in the wrong, when the protestant principle of faith is taken 
as a lemma.’’—(p. 5.) 

That is to say, if we argue on Scripture alone, Dr, Wiseman’s church 
cannot stand. This is an admission for which we Anglicans thank 
him, as we are bound to do; but it is one which we think is hardly 
likely to avail him in England. This, however, is by the way; we 
must be careful not to assume anything. In the conclusion, it will be 
seen how far Dr. Wiseman is free from logical errors, but it may be 
remarked, en passant, that, if protestants allow themselves to be driven 
up into this corner, it only proves that there are some weak brethren 
who are not able fully to argue their own cause. It is worth while 
to observe the reluctance which is here exhibited to arguing the ques- 
tion on Scripture grounds, and to admit Scripture at once as the test 
of truth. If the “ morals and practice’ enjoined by Rome, are at 
variance with Scripture, Dr. Wiseman stands, it must be confessed, in 
an awkward dilemma: One of his two grounds, Scripture or authority, 
must be out of joint, for it will hardly be allowed that the one may 
interpret the other in a sense plainly repugnant to its meaning. But 
Dr, Wiseman, doubtless, besides the attribute of infallibility which 
he undertakes to prove, will claim for his church the sole right of 
interpreting Scripture,—a mode of argument which, of course, puts the 
protestant at once in the wrong. Under the shadow of this shield 
Dr. Wiseman and his church may say that black is white, and no one 
dare to contradict them, “Oh! but the catholic church never has 
said, and never can say, that black is white,’ will of course be the 
reply. It is preserved from error by its infallibility.”’ How logical 
an answer this must be to a specific charge of error the blindest man 
may see quite clearly. It is observable that Dr. Wiseman, in the first 
part of his argument, offers battle on each of the points separate/y, but 
afterwards reduces all of them to this one question. Let us see, there- 
fore, whether his reasoning is not chargeable with a logical error 
which as completely vitiates his conclusions as that with which he 
charges protestants. 

“ You contradict Scripture by your doctrines and traditions” is the 
charge of the protestant. 

“ That is impossible,’ is the reply of the Romanist, “ for neither you, 
nor any but the catholic (i. e., the Roman-catholic) church has any right 
to interpret it; therefore, if your interpretation contradict our church, 
the Roman-catholic interpretation must be the true one, even though it 
should be, to a well-educated mind, capable of reading and understanding 
the Scripture, as clear as the noon-day, that it makes black, white.” This 
is the plain English of the reply which sets the question on the one 
ground of infallibility. “ Assuredly, (to use Dr, Wiseman’s own phrase, 
mutatis mutandis) it is not difficult to prove the protestant in the wrong, 
if we assume the Roman-catholic principle of faith, as a lemma.” 

Which of the two parties has the most just ground for its assump- 
tion may, perhaps, appear in the sequel. The fact is, that these 
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logical dilemmas do not accurately express the full course of reason: 
ing of either party, and may always be rebutted by a ¢u quoque. One 
might also ask Dr. Wiseman whether he engages to prove the infal- 
lible story without taking upon himself, during the discussion, the 
privilege of interpreting Scripture? Secondly, perhaps, also, Dr. 
Wiseman will not object to defining, strictly, where this infallibility 
resides; and when he says “ vested in the church,’ he will explain 
his phrase so clearly as to make it certain which of the views main- 
tained by different parties in his own church he may have happened, 
by chance, to adopt. These points will appear, we hope, when his 
argument is fully displayed. In the meantime, the unhappy reader is 
unfortunately kept in suspense as to the foundation of the faith, as 
the lectures come forth one by one, and somewhat slowly. The 
writer must not, therefore, anticipate, but may close his notice of 
Dr. Wiseman by one or two simple remarks. 

Dr. Wiseman, after having reduced all the points to the one funda- 
mental question, adds—“ This is an important consideration: be- 
cause it must be manifest that if we establish that right whereon, 
alone, we base all particular doctrines; if, in other words, we can 
prove that, besides the written word of God, an infallible authority 
exists, and always has existed in the church, which, being under the 
guidance of God, cannot be deceived in sanctioning anything as having 
been revealed by him—assuredly, we likewise make good all those 
several points on which we are charged with having fallen into error, 
but which thus will be proved to have their foundation on an autho- 
rity derived from God,”—>p. 4. 

Assuredly, Dr. Wiseman might have spared himself the trouble of 
a journey from Rome to prove to benighted protestants, that “7i* his 
church is infallible, she must be in the right.’ ‘This, certainly, is a 
logical conclusion ; the only question will be about the truth |of the 
minor premiss] of the first part—the infallibility of Rome. When that 
is proved, we must, no doubt, lay down both our reason and our Bibles 
at her feet, and be fed with exactly what food she may please to 
impart. It is not easy, however, to anticipate much improvement in 
our logical powers, if Dr. Wiseman is to be our teacher, In con- 
clusion, the writer will only add, that Dr. Wiseman understates the 
protestant objections to his church. The Romish church is accused, 
not only of being at variance with Scripture, but of departing from 
the first path of the church itself. Her errors are accused of being 
innovations on the doctrines and practice maintained in the first ages’ 
of Christianity by that body, which we Anglicans profess, equally 
with Dr. Wiseman, to venerate and follow—* the holy catholic 
church,” 











* It is an example of the logical figure, called the Euthymeme, which may be 
recommended for Dr. Whately’s next edition of his logic. The full syllogism is—{ An 
infallible church must be right.] ‘The church of Rome is infallible. Therefore the 
church of Rome is always in the right. ‘The suppressed premiss 1s clearly true! the 
second proposition is the point at issue. 


Vou, IX.—June, 1836. 4p 
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The New Testament, $c., §c. By William Tyndale, (first published 
in 1526.) With a Memoir of his Life and Writings, by George 
Offor. London: J. Bagster. 1836. 


Mk. Bacster is a publisher to whom every one must feel kindly for 
his many spirited and useful endeavours towards supplying us with 
useful editions of the Bible, both in foreign and our own languages. 
This republication of Tyndale deserves every possible encouragement. 
It is most important to every one who is studying the history of our 
versions, and especially that of our translation; and interesting to the 
philologer as a record of the language of that day, which can be easily 
used from familiarity with the contents. The reprint has been executed 
with the greatest care and diligence, under Mr. Offor’s inspection, from 
the only perfect copy of the first edition known, in the Baptist Library at 
Bristol. Mr. Offor has collected a great many curious and valuable 

iculars respecting Tyndale, and deserves great praise for his diligence 
in this respect. The reviewer would, however, have preferred these 
particulars being simply stated, without any attempt ata life. The 
subjects are very difficult, and require more space and consideration than 
in a preface can be given. ‘The facsimile of the title page—the wood- 
cuts, (except the modern one in p. 83,) and the engraving of Tyndale, 
are all excellent. Mr. Bagster is now undertaking a republication of 
Coverdale’s Bible. The reviewer sincerely hopes that both enterprises 
may succeed. 





Wesley's Compendium of Natural Philosophy (revised and corrected.) 
By Robert Mudie. In 3 vols. Vol, 1. (family Library, vol. 56.) 
Tegg and Son. 


A PUBLICATION of a religious natural history in these days deserves all 
praise. This work Mr. Mudie has endeavoured to make such. He has 
taken Wesley’s arrangement, and endeavoured to catch his spirit and 
views, but has nearly re-written the whole work, giving the newer 
discoveries of natural philosophers. 





Memoirs of John Howard, Esq. By Thomas Taylor, (author of the 
Life of Cowper, &c.) London: Hatchards, 1836. 


Tis book should have been noticed before. It is in Mr. Taylor's 
usual unpretending and pleasant manner, and gives a very -nteresting 
and complete (though succinct) account of all the labours and 
struggles of Howard in favour of suffering humanity. 





A Speech delivered in the House of Lords, March 15th, 1836, (on 
Natural Education in Ireland,) by the Bishop of Exeter, London: 
Murray. 1836. 


I is a source of real satisfaction to see that this admirable speech, (of 
which a brief view has been in type for the last two months, but de- 
ferred for want of room,) admirable alike for matter and manner, is 
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now reprinted by authority. Its statements will, doubtless, attract the 
attention, and make the impression they deserve. 





Reflections, after a Visit to Oxford. By E. W. Grinfield, M.A., Lon- 
don: Fellowes, 1836. 


Aut which Mr. Grinfield says from friendship to Dr. igee pe does 
high honour to his feelings of friendship; but it is a pity that 
hardly any one can write in favour of Dr. Hampden without per- 
sonalities towards his opponents. Mr. Grinfield does not approve of Dr. 
Hampden’s opinions, but complains most of not having himself been 
supported at Oxford, where, as he says, he attacked the same doctrines as 
Dr. H.’s when proposed by persons who arenow prelates. With Mr.Grin- 
field’s own reasons for anger with Oxford people, or with the ** British 
Critic,” this isnot the place to deal. But when he accuses Dr. Hampden’s 
opponents (p. 7) of artifice and imposture, because in 1822 they did 
not assist him, and then (in p. 9) designates these persons as authors 
of the Oxford tracts, he really says and does what is not at all justi- 
fiable. The authors of the Oxford tracts surely could have been only 
B.A. at all events in 1822! 

When Mr. Grinfield accuses them of artifice, imposture, love of money, 
and acting from political motives, he says, doubtless, what he believes 
to be true, because Mr. Grinfield would not say anything else; but 
he says what, the reviewer will venture to say, Dr. Hampden him- 
self would not countenance him in saying or believing. When Mr. 
Grinfield again talks of these gentlemen as teaching young divines to 
bleat out (:) apologies for Romish errors, he says what is directly 
contrary to the fact, as he will find ifhe peruses the Oxford tracts. In 
Mr. Grinfield’s denunciation of saints’ days and holidays, and of put- 
ting episcopacy on its proper grounds, the reviewer wholly disagrees 
with Mr. Grinfield. In js opinion this és the proper time for all this, 
and it is only to be regretted that it was not done before. We must 
teach men to know the blessings and the treasures which the church 
has set before them in all her ordinances, and not take up the liberal 
and latitudinarian notions of despising commemorations of the great 
events of our Lord’s life, or those of the holy apostles, saints, and martyrs, 
and of holding all church government as equally good. When Mr. Grin- 
field began this attack on the authors of the Oxford tracts, surely it 
would have been well to refer to the Common Prayer Book, and read a 
few of the collects and services for saints’ days, and the consecration of 
bishops. 





Lectures on Prophecy. By C.N. Davies. London: Tegg and Son. 
1836. 12mo. 

Wiruovut pledging himself to agree in all Mr. Davies’ views on 

genealogies or interpretations,* it is only just to him to say that this 

little volume displays both thought and reading on a subject of the 


* He is not at all borne out by Virgil’s words, in what he says in pp. 112, 113, 
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deepest interest. Mr. Davies would have done well to dwell more on 
the prophecies respecting Messiah, and in particular to have shown 
that, notwithstanding all which the Jews now say as to the prophecies 
referred by Christians to Messiah, they always in earlier days con- 
ceived that Messiah would be a sufferer. 





A Latin Syntax, and First Reading Book for Beginners. J.ondon : 
Rivingtons. 1836. 


Tuis is an adaptation of Bréder’s Little Latin Grammar, is the work 
of an excellent and thorough scholar, and one of the very best 
books yet published, for its purpose. 


The Book of Genesis, in Hebrew. London: Wertheim and Seeleys. 
1836. Small 8vo. 


A cueapP and, for the size, very clearly printed text of Genesis, which 
is to be followed by other books. 





The Works of W. Cowper, Esq.; with his Life, by R. Southey, Esq., 
&e. Vol. TV. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1836. 


Tuis is the first volume of the works. It begins with his letters—and 
Mr. Southey is able, by the kindness of Mr. Newton’s niece, to add 
several new letters, and restore many erased passages in Mr. Hayley’s 
edition. Mr. Cowper’s representative has also given his sanction to 
this edition, which its beauty and its editor will recommend to all. It 
is pleasant to add, that Mr. Southey will give a supplementary volume 
of his own, respecting Mr. Newton and other friends of Cowper. 





An Introduction to the Criminal Law of England. By a Country 
Magistrate. Southampton and London: Hurst. 


Tuts seems to be an easy and agreeable outline of our Criminal Law, 
in the form of dialogue. 





Lectures on the Chief Points in Controversy between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. ,By the Rev. John Young, M.A., of Albion Chapel, 
‘Moorfields. London: Ward and Co. 1836. 8vo. pp. 418. 


Mr, YounG writes clearly and plainly, and puts all the ordinary 
points as to indulgences, purgatory, &c., in the usual way. If these 
were all, the controversy would not be worth a second thought. But 
the Romanist knows where his strength lies, if we do not. It will 
not do to let the question of the authority of the church come as one 
of these questions, as Mr. Young does. For there the Romanist begins, 
and if he triumphs there, all the rest follows as matter of course. 
Now, this point Mr. Young cannot, unfortunately, argue successfully. 
He may show that the Romanist assumptions are often wrong, but this 
is not enough. When Mr. Young says, as he does, (in p. 408,) as his 
answer to the Romanists’ claim, (that theirs and theirs only is the true 
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church,) that this is no enviable distinction, and that the claiming ex- 
clusive rights, &c. is sufficient to stamp on her brow the character of 
bigotry and arrogance, &c., the Romanist will say justly, “ Does your 
calling us names, and saying nothing else in reply, settle the ques- 
tion?’ The question is not whether such and such things seem 
arrogant, but whether they are true. The church of Rome sets forth 
certain pretensions. ‘The way to refute them is by examination of 
them, and not by saying that they are evil in spirit and bad in effect. 
Mr. Young’s examination of the question, and especially his statement 
(in p. 103) of the “ Protestant Rule of Faith,” will not, it is to be 
feared, much help the cause. 





Charges against Custom and Public Opinion. By the Rev. H. Jeffreys, 
M.A., Senior Chaplain, Bombay. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
1836. 12mo. 


Tuis is a very well intended tract against drunkenness. Mr. Jeffreys 
points out sundry evils to which custom has reconciled mankind, 
and then proceeds to attack drunkenness in the same view. It may 
be doubted whether the mode in which he puts some of his arguments 
is not so far exaggerated as to be likely to do away with their intrinsic 
force. 





Designs for Rural Churches. By G. €. Hamilton, Architect, Sixteen 
Plates. London: J. Weale. 1836. 


Mr. Hamitron, in a very sensible Preface, points out the various 
unfortunate circumstances by which architects are prevented from doing 
justice to themselves or their employers; and by which, their expensive 
plans being rejected, naked ugliness is the substitute. In some of 
these cases, he rightly thinks that designs, ready prepared, equally 
removed from expensive ornament and cheap deformity, may obviate 
much evil; and he accordingly has prepared twelve such designs, 
from which, if they were not entirely accepted, many very useful 
hints might doubtless be gained. Numbers 5, 6, (though ? as to the 
hexagonal tower,) 11 and 12, especially, have real merit and beauty. 
In 12, perhaps the spire is somewhat too high, comparatively, But the 
feeling, all through, is good, and the preface highly creditable to Mr, 
Hamilton. 





The Church of England a Protester against Romanism and Dissent ; 
in Eight Discourses. By the Rev. W. Dodsworth, A.M. London: 
J. Burn, and Rivingtons. 12mo. 


Tue four first of these discourses were noticed some time back, with 
the praise they well deserve; and the succeeding four, which com- 
plete this volume, ought to have received an earlier notice, and the 
same hearty commendation for their piety, learning, and principles. 
Earnestly is it to be wished that such sermons as these may be heard 
throughout the land, and teach churchmen what they have been too 
often allowed to forget,—their privileges, as well as their duties, as 
churchmen. 
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Case of the Protestants of Ireland, stated by the Rev. M. O'Sullivan ; with 
an Appendix, containing copious notes. London: Hatchards. 1836. 
Rvo. 

Tuis is a most important publication, from the power of the reason- 

ings, the cogency of the facts, and the brilliancy of the eloquence 

displayed in the speeches here reprinted. It ought to be in the hands 
of all who wish to know the real state of things as to the Irish church. 





The Young Churchman armed ; a Catechism for Junior Members of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. T. Biddulph, A.M. London: 
Hatchards and Seeley. 


Tus catechism gives short plain instruction on the use of liturgies, on 
infant baptism, on the three orders of ministers, on establishments, and 
on schism. It seems written purposely so as to avoid exciting any 
feeling of difference, or touching any question on which churchmen 
differ, and contains much useful matter for young persons. The suc- 
cession in the ministry requires to be touched on in the chapter on the 
“ Three Orders,” as the case is not complete without it. 





Winkles’ English Cathedrals. No. 17 contains Winchester, and 
most valuable it is, His “ Continental Cathedrals,’ No. 5, contains 
Chartres, a cathedral of singular beauty and elegance, which was 
begun about a.p. 1025, and carried on through that and the next 
century. Its splendid spire is much later. 

Mr. Winkles deserves every encouragement. If we are to have 
cheap engravings, we can hardly have any more beautiful than these. 


Dr. Beatrtie’s Switzerland has reached its Twenty-third part. Its 


four engravings for this number are of great interest, particularly that 
of the Aar Fall. 


The Condensed Commentary on the Holy Bible has reached the ninth 
part. It is a remarkably handsome book, and very cheap. But there 
has not yet been time to examine it with care enough to speak con- 
fidently about it. 


Mr. Hate’s most excellent pamphlet on the Registration and Mar- 
riage Bill ought to have been noticed before. It is recommended to 
general perusal, not only of the clergy, but laity, whom these bills 
especially concern. Mr. Dodsworth’s excellent Sermon on Church 
Building should be distributed freely. The Rev. H. Hardinge’s Re- 
marks on | Cor, xii, and xiv. deserve attention. 


The Editor, in the wish to do justice to a respectable and learned 
individual, gives the following extract from a letter from Dr. Whitley, 
whose work on the “ Atonement’ was reviewed in the last number. 
He prefers doing this, in order to let Dr. Whitley speak entirely and 
Sully for himself, and thus obtain that justice which Dr, Whitley thinks 
was denied him in the review. Of course, he has a full right to be 
the expositor of his own opinions, and the subject is one on which it 
would be a matter of deep regret that any misstatement should be 
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made, The impression made on the Editor, as well as the Reviewer, 
was, and is, that the whole tendency of Dr. Whitley’s book is to go 
as much too far on one side, as those whose errors he justly combats 
did on the other, The reader must judge :— 


“‘ My scheme is nor antiforensic, which you charge it to be, nor even UN- 
forensic. A brief recapitulation of the forensic scheme is furnished in my 
fifth and sixth pages, and it is there asserted and recognised in as strong 
language and unqualified sense as is usually done. The law is acknowledged, 
the curse and penalty is declared to have been paid, and the justice of the law- 
giver and authority of his laws satisfied and secured by the vicarious suffer- 
ings of our Substitute and Mediator. 

“This, however just and true in itself, and however ably maintained by our 
writers, is not the most direct and immediate, the most efficient and effectual, 
method of instructing the ignorant and convincing the unbeliever ; it is not always 
the most certain and unfailing step to promote their faith and salvation.* 

“The distinction of transgression and of sin, however frequent and familiar 
in the Bible, is also overlooked by writers on the atonement. They have con- 
fined themselves for the most part to transgression, and not extended the 
atonement to sin in the sense of Romans v., vi., vii., viii., or to what is called 
by practical writers, inbred sin, and indwelling sin. See Archbishop Magee’s 
own words— The taking away the sin itself being unintelligible,” where, 
and indeed throughout his entire work he obviously means by sin, a past 
offence, a former transgression. But the highest supralapsarian, even 
Dr. Owen himself, would allow inbred or indwelling sin tc be real sin, as 
well as outward and visible transgression; it is enmity with God, it unfits 
for his presence, incapacitates for heaven and happiness. Are not writers, 
therefore, to be justly charged with partial and limited views,t with incorrect 
and inadequate representations both of sin and its atonement, when one entire 
species of it, and that the root and fountain, and therefore the most pestilen- 
tial and deadly of all, is not even recognised, and much less made a fit subject 
for investigation and remedy? But as sin is twofold, so also is its remedy, 
the atonement, twofold—viz., expiation and purgation, or purification.—See 
pages 11 and 14, and also 336—7, where this twofold object and use of it is 
in distinct words declared and insisted on—viz., Born to reconcile God to 
man, and man to Goll. Such are the very words.” 


—-— + -. _. 
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NEW CHURCH AT COCKERMOUTH. 


Cockermouth, with two closely adjacent villages, has now a population of 
about 6,000 persons ; while the church, which alone is within their reach, 
contains only 300 open sittings, of which 200 are taken up by the schools, 








* The italics all through are not Dr Whitley’s. They are used only to call 
attention to his view. ‘The editor must say that he cannot assent to or like this pro- 
nouncing on what is the most efficient way of dealing with so mysterious a su 
Surely, we had better take Scripture exactly as we find it, and while we thankfully 
acknowledge that through our Lord’s sacrifice we are released from the power of sin, 
and sanctified, no less joyfully confess, no less earnestly proclaim, that by that sacrifice 
we were first released from its penalty.—Eb. — ; ' 

+ If Dr. Whitley would do the same justice to the review as he very ax | y 
claims for himself, he would see that this is exactly what the review says. hat 
it complains of is, that Dr. Whitley has a tendency to fall into the other extreme of 
partiality. Let him reconsider the matter, and say in candour whether his fear of one 
error has not inclined him at least to another. —Ep. 
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It is a case, therefore, which, on its own grounds, strongly calls for assistance ; 
and Mr, Wordsworth, the poet, whose’ native place it is, takes a deep and 
lively interest in this project.. The mention of this. fact. must surely at once 
accomplish the undertaking. How many thousands are there who are debtors 
to this great poet, not only for hours of delight, but for the permanent im- 
vement of their intellectual and moral nature! How many are there who 
ve expressed, how many more have felt in secret, the wish of testifying 
their gratitude! Can an occasion offer itself for doing so which will more 
entirely meet their wishes than one which allows them thus to aid the poet in 
erecting a visible monument of his love to God and man, in the place which 
gave him birth? “The child,”as he has truly told us, “is father of the man.” 
What imperative claims, then, has the place which nursed and developed his 
childbiood on those who have profited by the powers of his manhood !* 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Ar a general meeting, held in Bishop Cosin’s Library on the 14th of March, 
1836, in pursuance of a requisition addressed to the Archdeacon of Durham, 
for the purpose of voting a Monument to the late lamented and most munifi- 
cent Bishop or Durnam,— 

It was resolved,— 

“That we feel it to be our bounden duty to mark our respect and affection 
for our late most excellent diocesan, William Van Mildert, Lord Bishop of 
Durham; and that a subscription be opened for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to his memory, in the cathedral church.” 

The following are among the subscribers to the monument ;— 


£ s. d. £ s.d. 
Bangor, gow te - = = 580 0 0] Northumberland, Duchessof - 50 0 0 
Baker, A. J. , Esq. ad = 10 0 0 Norris, Rev. H. H. = al 50 0 0 
Cambridge, Rev. Archdeacon - 20 0 0 | Park, Hon. Mr. Justice - - 50 0 0 
Christchurch, Dean of - - 100 O 0} Park, Rev. W. W. - - - 20 00 
Canterbury, Archbishop of - 50 0 O| Park, Rev. JamesAlan - - 10 0 O 
Chester, 4: of - <- - 830 0 O| Park, A.A., Esq, - - - WOO 
ae C.J., Esq. - - 10 0 O| Plumer, Rev. C. J. - - - 0 0 0 
Clarke, John, Esq. - - - 1010 0 | Pemberton, Ralph Stephen, Esq. 10 0 0 
Collinson, Rev. J. - - =- 10 0 0 | Prosser, Rev. Dr. - - - 530 0 0 
Cust, Hon. and Rev. R. - - 10 O 0} Perceval, Rev.H. - ~ - 1000 
Durham, the Archdeacon of - 100 0 0 | Ravensworth, Lord- — - - 50 0 0 
Darnell, Rev. W. N. - = 50 O O| Ravensworth,Lady- - - 20 0 0 
Dyke,Rev.T.H. - - - 50 0 0 n,R.,Esq. - - 20 00 
Dyke, Sir Thomas, Bart.- - 50 0 0 | Strong, Rev. T.L.- - - 50 0 0 
Davison, Thomas, Esq. - - 21 0 O} St. Asaph, Bishop of - - 50 0 0 
Davison, Joseph, Esq. - - 10 0 O| St.David’s,Bishopof - - 50 0 0 
as, Rev. H. - - - 100 0 0} Thurlow, Rev. E. S. - - 10 0 O 
las, Mrs.- - - = 20 0 O | Thorp, Robert, Esq. - - W000 
Rev.D. - - <= 50 0 0 |, Thorp, Mrs. Charles, - - 10 0 0 
Fielding, Rev. Geo.- - - 20 0 ©} Trinity, Rev. the Masterof - 10 0 0 
Faber, Rev.G.S. - - <= 25 0 0 | Wellesley, Hon. and Rev. Dr. - 50 0 0 
Faber, Rev. F.A. - - - IO O © | Wellesley, Hon. and Rev.G. - 25 0 0 
Hol i , Rev. N. J. - 20 0 0 Watson, Joshua, Esq. - ad 50 0 0 
‘ mis ne - = 25 0 O| Watson, Archdeacon - =- 0 0 0 
iddell, Rev. H. G. - = 10 0 O| Wharton, W.L., Esq. - - 1010 0 
orthumberland, Duke of - 100 0 0 


There is a large list of subscribers of sums below 101., for which there is 
not space. It is a matter of satisfaction to hear that it has been tn contem- 
plation to employ the resources of native genius, and to consign to a Durham 
artist, in the person of Mr. Lough, the task of rearing a monument’ in the 


ae ee 


* The editor will gladly take charge of, and remit to Mr. Wordsworth, any sums 
left with the publishers. 
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noble cathedral of that diocese, to the memory of one of the most munificent 
and admirable prelates who ever presided over it. 

It was further resolved,— 
veil the motion of the Rev. John Tyson, seconded by the Rev. T, R. Ship- 

on, 

“ That, considering the high character of the late Bishop of Durham asa 
divine, and also his munificent benefactions to the University of Durham, 
with his unceasing desire for its prosperity, this meeting cannot separate on 
the present occasion without expressing its opinion, that whilst the name and 
memory of the late Dr. Van Mildert are most justly worthy of being per- 
petuated in monumental marble, some scholastic foundation in the University 
of Durham would be a further desirable and living memorial of the talents, 
station, and literary munificence of their late Bishop.” 


Among the subscribers to the Van Mildert scholarship, in the University 
of Durham, are— 


> ards £ sd. 
Chevalier, Rev. Temple - - 10 0 © | Ogle, Rev.J.S. - - - 530 0 0 
Churton, Rev. E. - - - 10 0 O| Prosser, Rev. Dr. - . - 50 0 0 
Durham, Archdeacon of - - 100 0 0 | Palmer, W., Esq. - - - #0 00 
Davison, Thomas, Esq. - - 21 0 © | Palmer, Mrs.M. - - + W OO 
Ellerton, Rev. Dr. - - - 10 O 0} Peile, Rev. Thomas W. - - 10 00 
Gisborne, Rev. Thomas - - 50 O O| Thurlow, Rev. E. S. - - 1 0 0 
Gray, Rev. Robert - - - 10 0 0 | Wellesley, Hon. and Rey. Gerald 25 0 0 
Hollingsworth, Rev. N. J. - 20 0 0 | Wharton, W.L., Esq. - - 1010 0 
Jenkyns, Rev. H. - - - 80 0 © | Walters, W.C, Esq. - - 10 0 0 
Liddell, Rev. H. G. - - 10 0 0! 


The treasurer has opened accounts with the Banks of Sir M, W. Ridley 
and Co., in Durham and Newcastle, and of Sir R. C. Glyn and Co., in 


London ; where subscriptions will be received; as also by any member of the 
committee. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meETING of this society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin's Place, 
on Monday the 16th of May, His Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair. 
There were present the Bishops of Winchester, Chester, and Chichester; the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Park; Revs. Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. wir 4 H. H. 
Norris, J. Lonsdale, and C. Benson; Joshua Watson, P. Pusey, M.P., S. Bo- 
sanquet, N. Connop, jun., Benjamin Harrison, James Cocks, Esqrs., &c. 


Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards enlarging, by | 


rebuilding, a church at Honiton, Devon; building a chapel at Trowbridge, 
Wilts; building a church at Chichester; building a chapel at Upper Gournall, 
in the parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire; building a church at Bamber Bridge, 
in Walton-le-Dale, parish of Blackburn, Lancashire ; building a gallery int 
church of St. Peter Southgate, in the city of Norwich; increasing the accom- 
modation in the church at Boxted, Essex; enlarging the chapel at Flookburgh, 
township of Lower Holker, Lancashire ; building a chapel at Givernatfield, in 
the parish of Mold, Flintshire; building a chapel at Walsall Wood, in the 

arish of Walsall, county of Stafford; building a gallery in the church at 
White Colne, Essex ; building a chapel at Newton, in the parish of Mottram, 
in the county of Chester ; repewing the church of St. Helen, Worcester; en- 
larging the chapel at Brierley Hill, Worcestershire; enlarging the church at 
East Farleigh, Kent; rebuilding the chapel at Penzance ; increasing accom- 
modation in the church at Havering-atte- Bower, Essex. 


Von. [X.—June, 1836. 4 Q 
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FOUNDERS AND BUILDERS OF CHURCHES. 


S1r,—The Report of the Church Commission mentions the fact, that many 
churches have lately been built and endowed by individuals. A complete list 
of these instances of pious liberality on the part of the wealthier members of 
the church would be an interesting document. As a contribution to such a 
list, I beg to send you the following cases; they will gratify your readers, and 
perhaps may stimulate others, to whom God has given the means, to go and 
do likewise. The churches mentioned below have for the most part been 
erected within the last three years :— 


The Duke of Newcastle built a splendid church in the neighbourhood of his 
seat at Clumber, and added a liberal endowment. 
The Marquis of Westminster rebuilt the church of Pulford, near Chester, 
Lord Rolle built a church at Exmouth. 
Lord Ashburton, at Northington, Hants. 
"Sia Countess of Bridgewater built and endowed a church at Whitchurch, 
salop. 
Rees Goring Thomas, Esq., of Gellywenner, Carmarthenshire, has built and 
endowed several churches in the parishes of which he is the lay-impropriator. 
Henry A. Herbert, Esq., of Muckross, Killarney, built and endowed a 
church at Cloghereen, Co. Kerry. 
The Rev. George Chamberlayne built a church at Salisbury, and another at 
Weymouth. 
J. Ricardo, Esq., built and endowed a church at Michinhampton. 
John Davis, Esq., of Bampton, rebuilt the church of Fisherton Delamere. 
-The-Rev.-P. Pempest-built-a-chapel.at-Grantham. a 6,05) / (60, 
__ H. Gough, Esq., of Perry Hall, built and endowed a cMurch at Perry Bar, 
and erected a parsonage. 
Henry Cowper, Esq., of Tewin Water, endowed a chaplaincy at the Hert- 
fordshire Infirmary. 
The Rev. William Dalton built a church at Wolverhampton. 
Ralph Bourne, Esq., at Hilderston, parish of Stone. 
Sir Thomas Acland, Bart., at Bade, Cornwall. 
The Rev. W. Daniel, vicar, at Shelton-upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire. 
The Hon. W. F. Ponsonby, at Longfleet, near Poole. 
The Rev. H. Sawyer, rector, rebuilt the church of Old Dalby, Leicester- 
shire. 
The Rev. T. L. Fox erected a noble church at Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 
J. B. Chichester, Esq., M.P., rebuilt Arlington church, Devon. 
Bolton King, Esq., M.P., rebuilt a chapel at Nuthurst, in Warwickshire. 
G. Byng, Esq., M.P., built St. John’s, Potter’s Bar, near Barnet. 
The Rev, P. C. Boissier built and endowed a church at Malvern Wells. 
Mrs. Sheppard built a very costly church at Theale, near Reading. 
William Wilberforce, Esq., bequeathed money to build and endow a church. 
Mrs. Hannah More bequeathed money to build St. Philip’s, Bristol. 
. The Rev. J. M. Rogers bequeathed a large sum for building and endowing a 
church and school. 
The Rector of Kennington, near Oxford, built a church there. 
Mrs. Godwin built a church at West Cowes. 
The Rev. J. Clay, and J. Clay, Esq., built a church at Newhall, Burton- 
on-Trent. 
J. Evans, Esq., built and endowed a church at Darley, Leicestershire. 
The Misses Harrison built a church at Wadsley Yorkshire. 
The Rev. Mr. Tillard built a church at Lower Hardres, Kent. 
Sir John Aubrey, at Borstall, Bucks. 
John Jarratt, Esq., at Doncaster, (endowed). 
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The above list does not, I believe, enumerate more than one-fourth of the 
churches thus built within the last few years; but if your EC 
would furnish the cases which have occurred in their own neighbourhoods, a 
complete list might soon be obtained. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A Cuurcuman.* 
Trin. Coll., April 22nd. 


RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION, 


Church Statistics of Manchester, from ‘‘ An Appeal to the Inhabitants of Man- 
chester and the Neighbourhood, in behalf of the Society for Promoting the 
Building and Enlargement of Churches and Chapels in the Parishes of y oo 
chester and Eccles.” 


In the year 1773-4, the population of the parish of Manchester was 41,032.+ 
The townships of Manchester and Salford contained 27,246 of this num- 
ber. There were seven churches at this time in existence,t which might 
possibly have accommodation for 10,000 persons. Dr. Chalmers, in his “ Civic 
Economy,” reckons that 5-8ths of the whole population ought to be in attend- 
ance on public worship every sabbath. Assuming this to be the proper pro- 
portion, there ought to have been church-room for 5-8ths of 27,246, or 17,028. 
7,000, therefore, were then left unprovided for. The Bishop of Chester, in his 
last charge,§ says of the church, ‘‘ Her purpose is excellent, that every shee 
should have a fold, and every fold a shepherd.” At that period, then, the wor 
of effecting a more adequate supply ought to have been at once undertaken. 
The deficiency was such as by a vigorous effort might have been made up; 
but which, neglected, could not fail to grow, and produce the wretched effects 
of which we are both the sorrowful and the guilty witnesses. 

In 1801, nearly thirty years after, the population was something more than 
doubled.|| And the church accommodation also was perhaps doubled.€ But 
if no more, it is evident that the deficiency is also doubled ; so that, instead of 
7,000, we have now 14,000 unprovided for; and therefore, so far as the church 
is concerned, destitute of religious instruction. But it is since that period, 
and up to the present time, that the disproportion has increased to such a 
fearful extent, and consequently that demoralization has so rapidly advanced. 
At the period of the last census (1831) the population of the township of 
Manchester was given at 142,026; that of the parish at 270,961. The last 
parliamentary return represents the township as possessing church-room for 
about 17,500 persons; the parish for 33,000. In either case the supply is in 
the proportion of one person to between eight and nine. 

From the like documents it will appear that the supply in Eccles is that of 





* Any corrections or additions would be gladly received. —En. 





+ Manchester . .. ..-. + 22,481 
SlGied? i i? PAYS EOS 
Out-Townships . . . . . 13,786 

41,032 


History of Foundations of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 160. 

¢ Viz.—The Collegiate Church, St. Ann’s, St. Mary’s, St, John’s, St. Paul's, St. 

Thomas’s, Ardwick, and Trinity, Salford. 
§ Charge 1835, p. 14. 
| That of the whole parish amounting to 84,053.— Hist. &c., p. 169. 

{ There were now added seven others, viz.—St. James's, St. Michael's, St. Mark's, 
Cheetham, St. Peter’s, St. George’s, St. Clement’s, St. Stephen’s.—It is remark- 
able, that in the next thirty years, seven other churches again were added; viz.— 
All Saints’, St. Matthew’s, St. Luke’s, St. George’s, Hulme, St. Andrew’s, St. 
Philip’s, and Christ Church. 
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one person in seven. A tabular view will furnish the best exhibition of the 
state of matters in the two parishes. 


PARISH OF MANCHESTER. 





















| 1831. | Church 
TOWNSHIPS. a ER Chs. | Cler.| Accom. 
Manchester . . . . . .| 142,026] 12 | 22 ‘18 400 
Salford - » « «© « « of 40,786] 41 5] 5,400 
Ardwick . ° . | 5,524) 1] 14] 1,900 
Chorlton-upon- Medlock | 20,596) 2] 2| 2,500 
tlulme .. ce ot) ee 2 | 1,800 
Out- Townships * : 6» 4) Ses eee | 3,600 
Total . . . . .| 270,961! a9 | 42 2 | 33,000 
PARISH OF ECCLES. 

| 1831 | |Church 

TOWNSHIPS. Population Chs.| Cler.) Accom. 
Barton-on-Irwell+ 8,976 | | 2 | 1,700 
Pendleton. . . . . . «| 8435 | 1} 2 | 1,500 
W orsley ae ee a a 900 
Pendlebury .... . .| 1,556 0; O | 0 
rw me 0 | 0 | 0 
POM sk ls el eee bom 6 | 4,100 








The townships of Manchester, Salford, and Pendleton, Ardwick, Chorlton, 
and Hulme, contain together 227,000 inhabitants. They possess 21 churches 
and 33 clergy. Suppose each church to accommodate 1,500 persons, (the 
highest allowance that can be made,) then 1,500 x 21 =31,500. Adhering 
sull to the estimate of Dr. Chalmers, 50,400 bears to 31,500 the proportion 
of 8 to 5; which number we may therefore say is provided with church room. 
But (227 ‘000—: 50,400=) 176,600 are left unprovided for, 5-8ths of which, or 
110,375, who, had they the opportunity, might attend, are positively excluded 
from the church. There are 33 clergy. Suppose each one of them to take the 
oversight of 4,000 persons, then 132,000 come under the pastoral suverintend- 
ence of the church, but (227,000—132,000=) 95,000 are left by the church to 
wander on the dark mountains of error, ignorance, and sin, or to be gathered 
into other folds.§ Since 1831 no additional church has been opened for public 
wership; but the population has gone on increasing. For the interv ening 
period up to the present time, 50,000 may be added to the number of inhabi- 


tants; to the accommodation, or spiritual instruction afforded by the church, 
nothing. 


* Of which there are nine ; viz.—Chorlton- nein Stretford, Newton, Blake- 
ley, Denton, Birch, Didsbury, Gorton, and Heaton-Norris. 


+ Including Eccles, Monton, Barton South, and Winton. 


t The domestic chapel of Ellenbrook, capable of containing 300 persons, and the 
chapel of Swinton, which was consecrated for the use of the hamlets of Swinton, 
Hazlehurst, Litthe Haughton, and Clifton. 


§ It will be seen that the argument is conducted altogether on the aggressive prin- 


ciple of an establishment. Should these pages come in the way of any Christian of 


another denomination, he wiil perceive the drift of these calculations. Our limits, 
as well as our argument, oblige us to confine them to the church. He will also, it 
is hoped, believe ‘that there is no wish whatever to keep out of sight the praiseworthy 
efforts of other labourers, or to refuse them the tribute of an acknowledgment for 
their supply of our lack of service. Dissenters, as such, are not bound to “the work 
of religious aggression by any of their fundamental principles. The church, as an 
establishment, is bound to provide means for the religious instruction of all, ‘Those 
who prefer other forms are, of course, at liberty to adopt them, 


* ee 
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Of all these neglected thousands of immortal beings, what multitudes of the 
thoughtless young have been left to wander into devious paths! What num- 
bers, involved i in spiritual darkness, have been left to perish in their ignorance ! 
How many in deep affliction have been left to mourn alone in remediless 
despair! How many have passed without hope from time into eternity, 
whose everlasting wo may, in some measure, be charged upon our guilty 
negligence! “ The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed 
that which was sick, neither have ve bound up that which was broken, 


neither have ye brought again that which was driven aw ay, neither have ye 
sought that which was lost.” * 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir,—If it will not be taking up too much space in your valuable Magazine, 
I feel tempted to send you the result of a more minute examination into the 
wants of this large mass of manufacturing population ; by which it will be 
seen in what particular districts the exertions of the friends of Christianity, 
preached (as we believe) in its purest form, are most wanted. 


I must first 
state that there is some 


variance between the returns made by the several 
ecclesiastical parishes of Birmingham to the Church Commissioners, and that 
of the one secular parish issued from the Home Office. 


The Population Return gives us.......cc00 cecscecceeeeeeces . 110,914 
The Church Commissioners’ Report ........02.eceeeeeeeees . 108,092 
Leaving unaccounted for .......... Sebsceonbabasiadunssecdskante 2 829 


I have no doubt that the former is most correct, because one of the eccle- 
siastical returns gives the even number 11,000, and another 12,000. Still, on 
the present occasion, I must make use of the latter. 


From this I find the ‘population of the parish of 
Be. PRG Os BO ca cccccscccsessvsccsesccte evccceccces ecccecee ooo 31,158 

Chureh accommodation, with proposed increase, in 
Peter’s church, 4,070, multiplied by 3..........0.. 12,210 





Surplus accommodation for ......++4+ Seccoe ceccecese evcccecese 1,057 
Very small increase of population since 1831. 


Population of St. George's .........ceeeeeeees esccscecccescecss EA SOOO 
Church accommodation 2,000, m. Dy 3 ...cccececeseeeeeeees 6 000 
Persons unaccommodated......... ee Ae ee . 8,000 


Large increase of population. 


Population of St. Thommas’s.......ssseecceeeseceeeseees alten 12,000 
Church accommodation 2,169, m. Dy 3 .....ccceseseeeeeeees 6,507 
Persons unaccommodated.. seeneectas eb eebonondeecess 3ADS 


Large increase of popul: ition. 


Population of St. Martin's .....ccccccsseeseeeees jet endiedihatie 73,939 
Church accommodation 8,058, m. by 3 ...... pensueeontsenee 24,174 
Persons unaccommodated.........+.+ Sisco taieeinnadel . 49,765 


Large increase of population. 
In Bordesley and Deritend I again find a small difference in the returns of 


- ——= tn 


* Ezek. xxxiv. 4. 
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population issued from the Home Office and the Church Commissioners ; the 
former being 14,640, the latter 14,685. 


Population of Bordesley and Deritend ...........s000.0. 14,685 
Church accommodation 2,575, m. by 3 ....ccsceeseeeseveee 7,725 





Persons eee RIE AO ate Re ae Rey oe Ae 6,960 
Large increase of population. 


In Duddestone and Hechells the Home Office and 
Church Commissioners agree in the amount of 
WOPUMARION 2..ccccccccrcccesecscccesccccscecccscescscecscescccss 19,608 

Church accommodation of Ashted Chapel, with present 
imovense, 2/000, mn. BY D  ciccccscscccsssccessvcssscnncsse 4400 





Persons UNACCOMMOMAtEKI.....cccccccccecccccccccccccccscocccece 8,498 
Large increase of population. 


In Edgbaston, the Home Office and Church Commis- 
sioners again agree in populatiOn......ccccccsececesecseceee 3,94 
Church accommodation 372, m. by B..cccccccsccseeseeseeeee 1,116 





Pereons UMACCOMMOMEIEE. 0. ccessescrcsccescmcscesscnscssess. 2888 
Large increase of population. 


The two most striking results of this examination are, that, notwithstanding 
the great want of church accommodation in Birmingham, one parish, that of 
St. Philip, is fully provided for; the other, that the most destitute of all, is 
the parish of Edgbaston, a district containing by far the richest population, 
being at the same time the least oppressed by “parochial burdens, and almost 
entirely the property of a nobleman whose name is usually found among the 
leaders in every work of christian charity and benevolence. That the other 
districts may be enabled to supply their population with that proportion of 
church-room which is at present enjoyed by the parish of St. Philip alone, 
and that the nobleman alluded to may soon put into execution those plans for 
the spiritual accommodation of his respectable tenantry, which I know he for 
some time past has had in contemplation, is the fervent prayer of 

Your obedient servant, 
Sutton Coldfield Rectory House, Feb. 10, 1836. 


Wma. RiLtanp Beprorp. 


P.S. Since the above was written, I find that Lord Calthorpe has given 
directions for the site of one new church to be marked out. 


The Particutars and PLAN of an Eptscopan Caaren lately erected at Wharton, 
a populous Township in the Parish of Davenham, in the County of Chester, at 
the sole expense of J. F. France, Esq. 


Tuts chapel is neatly built of brick, with stone plinths, copings, water tables, 
and heads and cills to the windows, &c. It is finished internally with an 
open-framed roof, all the timbers of which are dressed, moulded, and painted 
oak colour, in imitation of the roofs of the halls and other public buildings of 
the date of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

The chapel is altogether of an ecclesiastical character, is calculated to 
accommodate three hundred persons, and was built for the sum of 4001. 
entirely at the expense of J. F. France, Esq., of Bostock Hall. 

A smaller chapel, upon exactly a similar plan, has been erected by volun- 
tary subscription in another township of the same parish. 

These chapels are merely licensed, and are supplied by an assistant curate 
In conjunction with the parish church, 
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Che exact items of expenditure are as follows :— 


. oe | 
Bricklayer’s, carpenter’s, and painter's work, |. 
>) Bee 
by estimate ; ; , 
Stonemason’ s, by ditto : : , ; 50 17 +O 
Sand and carting F : ; , & 33 0 
Kxtra painting. . , , . 110 0 


£ s d 
Bell and fixing . , ' , ~  ¢ et 
Prayer-books for desk, &e. ; : ‘ : 3. 9.6 
Communion plate 5 5 O 
Pulpit cushion, communion t ble cove r, carpet, lv 16 0 
‘ 


reading desk, making, &c. Ke... ; J 


Davenham, Oct. 20, 1835. siitnitianiiniala 


EXTRACT OF A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE VAUDOIS, AT A GENERAL MEETING, HELD MAY 9, 1836, 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER IN THE CHAIR, 


Appropriation of the annual amount of the dividends. 


f. @& @ 

To the Hospital at La Tour - “ - - - - - 120 O O 

To the Infirmary at Pomaret = - - - - - . - 30 0 O 
To Four Girls’ Schools, at St. Jean, Villar, St. Germain, and Clots, 

£10 each - - - - - - 400 0 O 

To the Girls’ School at La Tour - - - ° - - 122 0 0 

To Education for the Ministry - - - - - - - 2 6 @ 


£222 0 0 

The Lords Commissioners . ~ Treasury usually give their order for the 
issue of Royal Grant of 2771. 1s. Gd., in the month of May or June, upon the 
periodical application of the Treas surer of the Committee, who places it in the 
banking-house of Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., to meet the drafts, signed by 
the Pastors and widows of Pastors, who enjoy ‘the benefit of the Royal Grant. 

It has been — to the Committee, that the first stone of a building to 
be called ‘‘ The College of the Holy Trinity,” was laid at La Tour, on the 12th 
of August 1835, and that hopes are entertained of its being in a state fit for 
the reception of students about the beginning of next year. A second pro- 
fessor, M. Malan, has been appointed to this institution, under the sanction 
of the King of Sardinia; and the sum of 20/. annually has been granted to 
him, out of the Vaudois Fund, as part of his stipend. A collection of books,* 
such as will be considered unobjectionable by the censorship of the Piedmon- 
tese Government, has also been prepared, for the library of the college, by the 
assistance of individuals in this country; in the list of which are—38 vols. of 
Valpy’s edition of the Delphin Classics, 8 vols. of Stephens’ Thesaurus, 21 
vols. of theological works, and 44 vols. of miscellaneous literature, presented 
by a friend to the cause. Other friends have likewise generously presented 
books, &¢c.—viz. the Bishop of Chester, the Rev. G. Townsend, H. Douglas, C. 
—— and G. T. Fox, Esq. 


° Sheen: Rivingvos have kindly idsitiaiaiail to receive any books which may be 
sent to them for the college at La Tour. 
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With such aid as this report announces, towards the accomplishment of 
the important object of providing a system of sound education, at home, for 
the young men of the Waldensian community, who are preparing for holy 
orders, there is every reason to hope that, under the Divine protection, the 
new academical institution at La Tour will prove a blessing to the protestant 
valleys of Piedmont. The Committee have the satisfaction ‘of stating that 
the schools of the Vaudois are now being put into a state of great efficiency, 
through the zealous efforts and liberal benefactions of an English gentleman, 
who is personally superintending their improvement, and devoting his time 
and resources to the promotion of every object which is likely to be beneficial 
to the Waldenses and their church. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., 73, Lombard 
Street, London, bankers to the committee. 
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ROMANISM AND DR, WISEMAN, 


Tue “ progress of papery, ‘in this country is in reality a much more 
serious subject than we are many of us w ‘ling to believe. ‘They who 
know Romanism only by its more offensive features talk of the enlighten- 
ment of the age as a sufficient safeguard,—as if that had preserved us 
from any folly, fanaticism, or absurdity whatever, in religion, politics, 

or literature. They who are aware that when champions of our own 
faith, who really understood the grounds on which it stands, could be 
found, the Romanist was always defe: ated, rest satisfied with former vic- 
tories ‘and the ground on which they might be won again. And the 
indifferent cannot believe that Romanism will have any more effect than 
any of the other forms of faith, about which they are utterly careless. 
But the Romanist knows far better and sees much farther; nor need the 
reformed catholic be a very profound adept in the knowle dee of human 
nature, or in judging of human circumstances, to see much farther too. 
It would take too much time to arrange all the circumstances of the 
case in their most logical and most effective order. ‘The reader must 
be contented to have his attention called to some of them, in the 
order in which they occur. First of all, it is clear enough that the 
outward enclosure of Jeeling (which hes, jode ‘ed, beyond the region of 
argument, but which, be it remembere d, was of no se Ht-erec tion, but was 
built up partly by argume eli eanesr what evils Romanism, fully de- 

velope and partly by memory—shewing what 
evils Romanism triumphi u ne tare forth jis very much broken down. 

The enlightenment of the age has assured us both that Romanism has 
lost all its worst features—that forms of faith are matters of no moment 
—that a few errors and falsehoods more, or a few points of faith less, 
are really things below an enlightened Christian’s care—as it is quite 
enough if men act as the y ought and worship as they will, Our free 
commerce with p api al countries has made more of these breaches. 

In many foreign cities there is no protestant place of worship; and 
rather than go nowhere, the English go to mass. ‘The fashionable 
would not exhibit themselves to their friends of rank and station in 
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those countries as narrow bigots; the young are full of curiosity, and 
many are devoid of right principles and clear knowledge. Then the 
charm of novelty and the excitement of forming new sympathies—of 
magnificent temples, exquisite music, the petty vanity of shewing 
that we can overcome prejudices, and enter, with e philosophical and 
catholic spirit, into the real genius of Christianity, as developed under 
various forms, &c., &c., &e.,—all this tells to an enormous extent. If 
we do not believe that it tells, at least the Romanist does. Let us learn 
this from his actions. From the time that this disposition was first 
observed, care was taken to have an excellent and skilful English 
disputant and preacher at Rome, to lay hold of the English residents 
and give them the sort of Bossuet exposition of those offensive points 
of the Roman creed which were likely to diminish or do away the 
offence. Bishop Baynes and Dr. Wiseman, successively, have done 
good service in this way; and then, coming to England, they can keep 
up and foster the connexions they have formed with English abroad, 
and water the seeds they have sown. Their sermons were attended 
by crowds of English, probably (in nine cases out of ten) without any of 
the knowledge which should detect the sophistry to which they were 
exposed—or at best with some of those vague notions of general pro- 
testantism which cannot stand a moment even against sophistry. This 
year the same game has been tried, though, it is understood, not very 
successfully, at Paris. 

But in what way are the Romanists taking advantage of the present 
decline of all adverse feeling in England? By building chapels and 
schools to an enormous extent, not where they are wanted only, but 
where they are not wanted yet. They take advantage of a quiet state 
of feeling thus openly to prepare the machinery of proselytism, and 
to plant, as their funds may serve, active priests in the midst of non- 
Romanist populations. But if this were a//, perhaps it might be little. 
The Romanists have much better grounds, aud see their strength. ‘The 
strongest of all is the countless variations among protestants, their 
numberless sects, and their utter ignorance of the meaning of the word 
church,—their utter disbelief that Christ ordained one holy church 
as the means by which the privileges of Christians were to be given to 
them, and that it is necessary for those who would enjoy those privi- 
leges to be in communion with some true branch of that one church. 
This doctrine is so offensive to the large mass of protestant sectaries, 
and to so many of kindred feelings, who professedly adhere to our 
church, that this statement will give great offence, and be called 
bigotry, darkness, &c., &c. Without stopping to defend it, it will 
suffice to say, that where the opposite views have been held, minds of 
strong feeling, in so many cases, experience a sense ol uneasiness and 
unrest,—a want of repose, and tranquillity, and confidence in the truth 
of the views proposed to them,—thiat they who come forward with any 
plausible pretensions to offer repose will constantly find a ready accept- 
ance. The spectacle presented by a countless variety of sects is one so 
Opposed to every precept of the Lord and his apostles, and the vanity 
of the common defence offered for it—viz., that although fighting, 
struggling, and hating one another mortally, they are one in doctrine, 
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and that outward unity is neither requisite nor important—is so obvious, 
that the Romanist who comes and points out this as skilfully as an 
acute Romanist can, will not fail to gain hearers. He takes care to 
say, as he can with reason, that the authority of the church is the first 
point, and that when ¢hat is settled it will be time to inquire into par- 
ticular doctrines. And then, beguiling the unlearned by a mixture of 
truth and falsehood, and seducing the unhappy by the prospect of a 
haven and resting place, he impresses on them a belief in an infallible 
authority, and by that channel can subsequently introduce the belief 
of any doctrines he pleases. But not the unlearned only, but the half- 
learned are in danger. For an acute Romanist is perfectly aware of 
the obvious truth that the various forms of dissent are so utterly unlike 
anything which history represents of the early church, that he can call 
attention to the condition of the primitive church with great effect. 
They who see this utter and entire difference, and then observe the 
resemblance of Romanism to the pr imitive church, (its /ékeness is the very 
means of its carrying on its imposture,) will often be misled, and, 
quitting what they distinc ‘tly see to be one form of error, will embrace 
another, Had there been anything i in the primitive church, in govern- 
ment, worship, customs, at all like the spectac le exhibited by the large 
mass of dissenters in the present day in these respects, it is obvious 
that it would have been next to impossible for Romanism to have 
arisen. ‘The Romanist, again, can justly and truly appeal—not, indeed, 
to the rejection of the sacraments—but to the little value set on them 
by the large mass of dissenters, in comparison with preaching, and to 
a similar tendency in too many members of our own church, and can 
triumphantly ask, whether this (even) comparative coldness about 
those blessed ordinances is not in the most direct contradiction even to 
that written word to which protestants so confidently appeal? and 
whether any who know what the immediate successors of the apostles 
thought, can at all tolerate such coldness and such depreciation of the 
sacraments ? 
Such are a few of the causes which may, and probably will, assist in 
giving Romanism a temporary success. Were time and space at com- 
mand, many more might be added. With imaginative natures, for ex- 
ample, its outward connexion with past times, on which they have often 
thought and of which they have often read, will have no small influ- 
ence. The extraordinary success of Sir W alter Scott’s writings is 
doubtless owing to the marvellous skill of that great writer in taking 
advantage of a ‘peculiar : and most powerful principle i in our nature ; and 
the skilful Romanist knows well how to appeal to it, and to represent 
all the errors and corruptions of his faith, as well as the truths around 
which they cling, as indissolubly connected with the glory and beauty 
of ancient days. In times like these, when everybody is hunting for 
excitement, there is no inconsiderable class, strong in feeling and weak 
in knowledge and principles, with which this kind of delusion will pre- 
vail considerably. Nor can it be doubted that where, among various 
classes of dissidents? ‘from the church, religious excitement, instead of 
fervent piety, has been cherished, the Romanist will find the ground 
prepared for him. The judgment, such as it was, has not been satis- 
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fied; the heart, perhaps, has sometimes been revolted ; and each was 
uneasy. The Romanist, by his double argument, his claim to infallible 
authority, and his appeal to the sensuous part of the nature, will 
at once occupy the ground and maintain it. Perhaps, not least of 
all, the right and true claim for unity of faith, put forward by a class 
not in power, and the lively picture which they can with truth draw of 
the monstrous evils of all kinds effected by the present licentious and 
libertine indulgence of the self-willed principle, have had, and will 
have, their effect. In many cases, too, where disputes have been held, 
the Romanist came prepared for debate, well skilled in the niceties of 
the argument and in the cleverest mode of managing it. His opponent 
has sometimes been without learning, often without the habit of logical 
or scholastic disputation,—confident, indeed, in the strength of his 
cause, but, if an episcopalian, not always knowing where that strength 
lay, and, if not, still less conscious of his weakness till the time of trial 
came.* It is true, indeed, that the subject of the church is so little 
understood by the mass of protestants, that many non-episcopalians 
and uninstructed episcopalians also, have no notion when they are 
beaten; and even though vanquished, they will argue still. But their 
defeat is not less clear and established in the eyes of all instructed 
observers. 

All this has doubtless no inconsiderable weight; and these reflections 
will perhaps in some degree explain the great efforts which Romanists 
are now making. But there is yet another cause, of a very 
different kind. ‘The Romanists are quite conscious that influences 
are fast rising which will make a future attempt far less promising ; 
that there is, in short, a revival of the old and true notions in the 
church of England, as to the nature of “the church,” and the “ powers 
of the ministry,” and “revived value for the ordinances of the church.” 
The readers of this Magazine may perhaps remember, in an early 
number of this year, an extract from one of the religious newspapers, 
in which, among the melancholy signs of the times, was enumerated 
the large proportion of clergy of whom that newspaper had hoped 
better things, but who, sad to relate, had degenerated into high church 
notions. ‘The fact, indeed, that among all classes of churchmen the 
subject of “the church’ is beginning to be studied, and that more 
sound and wholesome notions are beginning to be entertained respect- 
ing it, is, happily, indisputable. And this fact, it is repeated, in all human 
probability, has a good deal of connexion with Dr. Wiseman’s Avatar 
on England. Romanism hates protestant episcopacy with a deadly 
and irreconcilable hatred. Well aware that the truth is there and 
nowhere else, it is indifferent to all other forms of protestantism,—is 
perfectly aware that, when it comes to close combat with them, there 
is in all of them one incurable weakness, which will ensure the victory 


* In America they have had much success. The Presbyterians have taken up the 
cause of Protestantism every now and then, and have, of course, always been beaten 
on one great point They feel this; and many of them have not serupled to say to 

_ « ve ° : . . . 
the episcopalians there, that they believe that they must be put in the van of the battle 
with popery. 
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to itself. It can therefore crush them at any convenient moment, and 
will, consequently, for a time, for its own purposes, coalesce with them 
for the sake of aiming a more deadly blow at its one real and true foe. 
With presbyterian, baptist, independent, with every form of religionist 
(as well as of infidel and atheist) one finds Romanism in alliance, but 
never and nowhere with protestant episcopacy. ‘They are like the 
opposite poles of the magnet. There is an inseparable repulsion 
between them. The Romanist knows, better than the episcopalian pro- 
testant has /atterly known, the real power of this foe; and he knows, 
too, that if he can once understand the strength of his weapons, and 
will use them, the game is up again, as it was before. When he sees 
his antagonist, therefore, awakening to a sense of his strength, and 
buckling his armour on, he sees clearly enough that this last moment 
must not be lost. And so we have Dr, Wiseman sent for, (probably to 
shew the strength of the champions of the cause in England !) to slay 
and devour us all by himself,—to lecture, preach, confute, convince, 
and, last of all, to enter into an holy alliance with Mr, O’Connell, to 
exterminate by a review (till the better times come) the heretics whom 
he cannot convince by his sermons and lectures. And what is his first 
object in this review? With the true policy which has always marked 
that church, Dr. Wiseman has either seen for himself or been instructed 
by others, that the great object is to render these better and truer 
notions of the church, which will be the ruin of the Romanist cause 
if they obtain their due influence, so suspected and disliked that they 
never may obtain it. This Dr. W. knows that he cannot do more 
effectually than by pretending to be exceedingly pleased with them, 
and expressing his conviction that they will ultimately lead those who 
hold them into the bosom of the Roman church. It is not that Dr. 
Wiseman and his friends believe this. No; they know much better. 
They know that, in fact, there are no persons who are so utterly irre- 
concilable as the true high churchman and the Romanist, because no 
one but the high churchman knows the full and real strength of the 
cause, or sees the extent to which the Romanist has corrupted the 
truth on all points. But Dr. W. knows that his affecting to be pleased 
with it is the very mode to render it hateful to all strong protestants. 
This, therefore, is the line which he adopts in his new review. 
Truly, when one looks at the combination against true church prin- 
ciples, it is a goodly band. We have Dr. Wiseman attempting to 
destroy them by insidious praise; Dr. Arnold openly holding them up 
to contempt, and railing at them; the Savilian Professor at Oxford 
following his example; the “Edinburgh Review” declaring that they 
are wholly out of date, and that episcopacy rests on act of parliament; 
the pious author of the “ Pope’s Pastoral” making jokes on them; and 
that more pious newspaper, the “ Record,” extracting these instances 
of good taste, and highly delighted with them. It is, indeed, a motley 
groupe. The papist, the low churchman, or no churchman, the all- 
but infidel review, the scoffing joker at serious things, and the profess- 
edly religious newspaper ! 

Of all these, perhaps, they who knew Dr. Wiseman’s earlier life 
will most wonder at his course. He had the character at least of being 
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all that was amiable and excellent: he had chosen his course as a 
scholar—he would have served the cause of the Gospel by the researches 
which his learning and his position enabled him to make. That his 
zeal should have led him from a contemplative to an active life can- 
not, of course, be matter of wonder or blame. But his public alliance 
with Mr. O’Connell, and the line of argument which he adopts, are 
amcng the thousand proofs that, in the eyes of a Romanist, the end 
always sanctifies the means. It is not because Mr. O'Connell is a 
radical; it is not because he hates England, and would do all he 
could to destroy its power and happiness; it is not because he hates 
the episcopal church with the fiercest hatred, that this is said. These 
things, of themselves, may stamp no disgrace on the moral and religious 
character. We may justly hate democracy, and account it, as it is, 


anti-Christian ; we may justly reprobate such hatred as Mr. O'Connell ~ 


shows to everything English, and especially to the persons of the 
clergy of the episcopal church. But very great errors of opinion are 
often to be accounted for, and, by the strange inconsistency of human 
nature, do not at once produce their natural effect on the life. Dr. 
Wiseman, himself, may be an ultra-democrat ; he may very probably 
be anti-English in everything; he may glow with fiercer hatred than 
Mr. O’Connell to the church and the clergy. But with all this, Dr. 
Wiseman, had he not been a Romanist, would have shrunk from an 
alliance with Mr. O’Connell. The exhibition which that person has 
made, not of his principles, but his line of acting on them,—the unpar- 
donable offences against truth, honour, decency, and every feeling 
necessary for a Christian, a gentleman, or even a man, of which he 
has convicted himself by his speeches and his letters, are such, that no 
Christian gentleman, except a Romanist, could have supported the 
idea of an union with him. But Dr. Wiseman, the Romanist, glories 
in it! Mr. O'Connell has power, and can serve Romanism, and that 
is enough. Before this, the darkest stains which can defile the character 
vanish, and Satan himself would become an angel of light! On this 
course, Dr. Wiseman, believing the Gospel, expects a blessing, and 
conceives that the cause to be supported by such an alliance, can be 
holy and true! And, in the same spirit, by hypocritical commenda- 
tion, and by statements which he is too well informed not to know to 
be false, he insidiously attempts to ruin the cause which by just argu- 
ments he cannot subvert! This is his course, in his review ; and in his 
lectures, as is pointed out in another part of this number, his course is 
analogous. He purposely confounds all protestants together, as 
resting on exactly the same ground, although he knows but too well 
that (right or wrong, as other protestants may deem it,) the church of 
England stands on ground entirely her own; he hates her because he 
knows that that ground is unassailable, and he tries to conceal the fact 
and confound the question. Alas! for Dr. Wiseman! Alas! for the 
Romanist, condemned, by his own choice or his church, to such prac- 
tices! He may make a sensation for a moment; but trickery and 
-artifice will not prevail long. The cloud of falsehood, with which he 
is trying to envelop the truth, will be blown away, and he will sink 
to the level which he or his church has chosen for his own character. 
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674 CHURCH MATTERS, 
Why would he not remain in his own sphere of honour, of studious 
contemplation, and learned research ? 
Is it asked how all this is to be opposed? The one answer is, 
the directly opposite course. Let us put the truth simply and boldly 
forward, in earnest faith ; and God will give it victory, as he has ever 
done before. We can expect his blessing by no other course what- 
ever. We must not, in argument, seek for any allies, to gain strength, 
except allies in principle. Some ill-informed episcopalians may seek 
to rest their cause on the ground of what is called common protestant- 
ism. But from that ground we shall be driven in argument ; and we 
have no right to jeopard a cause, which by itself is perfectly strong, 
by attempting to defend it on weak and untenable grounds for the 
sake of uniting ourselves with allies from whom we must, tn argument 
and principle, disunite, the moment we cease to fear a common enemy, 
There is a great mistake made on this subject. When things are in 
such a state as they are in Ireland—where cruel and relentless natures, 
such as Archbishop MacHale and Mr. O’Connell, (men who have, 
‘the one expressed his delight at the personal sufferings of his victims, 
and the other threatened death or popular violence to any who dared 
to oppose him,) lead the attack, there wnion against a savage and 
unchristian foe—union as men and fathers and husbands, for the pro- 
tection of all that is dear to men and fathers and husbands, from the 
bullet, the fire, and the sword, from savage violence and slower 
torture—union rendered doubtless closer and firmer by the sacred 
remembrance that the violence is threatened and the cruelty medi- 
tated against the most precious rights of Christian men—such an union 
is a duty, and will give courage as well as strength in the day of con- 
flict. And therefore it is that the foolish and short-sighted policy, 
under the auspices of Conservative, as well as Radical, liberalism, 
which dictated the dissolution of the Orange Societies, (the dissolution, 
in short, of that which, however objectionable in guie¢ times, in these 
times gave, under God, confidence to man, and safety to woman and 
childhood,) is deeply to be deplored. But all this has, as yeé, no 
reference to England. We are, as yet, safe there from the influence 
of feelings and directions like those of Archbishop MacHale and Mr. 
O'Connell. ‘The prelate cannot yet exult at seeing families die of star- 
vation here; nor the layman erect the symbol of death, as yet, over 
our houses. Our fight is only as yet in argument; and it can only be 
fought by those who, first, know their ground well, and secondly, will 
not, by any vague and general notions of protestantism, be led away 
from it. It is much to be feared, however, that this will but too often 
be the case ; that men of the most discordant opinions will unite, and, 
satisfied with the negative side of the argument—with shewing, that 
is, the corruptions of popery—will make a miserable display of weak- 
ness, the moment that, not only their wily opponent, but the just 
anxiety of the Christian heart seeks for something positive, and asks 
them where it is to look, not, indeed, for an infallible guide, but a 
‘ competent authority to direct it. 
An important caution to be given is, that we should not re/y on any 
books, or make ourselves responsible for them. ‘The Romanists are 
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truly adroit in this respect. If it is convenient to them to use a book 
like “ Bossuet’s Exposition” (see “C, E. G.’s” excellent letter in this 
number) for purposes of conversion, they do so without hesitation. But 
the instant that the adversary refers to it, they disclaim everything but 
authoritative documents. We may imitate their wisdom, in the latter 
respect, with advantage, while we avoid their dishonesty in the former. 
Mr. Bickersteth, for example, puts forward Usher. Some persons, 
again, are inclined, at present, to make Fox a sort of cheval de bataille, 
Now, to respect and value Fox's book, to refer to it with that confi- 
dence with which we refer to every other historian of approved cha- 
racter, (and every inquiry has tended to establish that of Fox,) is quite 
right. But it is quite another thing to make any book our great weapon 
of war. To use a very rare quotation— Hoe Ithacus velit.” Nothing 
will please Dr. Wiseman and his friends better than for us to pledge 
ourselves for Usher or for Fox, and thus to give them an occasion of 
charging every error, in fact or opinion, occurring in the writings of 
the great prelate, or in the three folio volumes of the good martyro- 
logist, on our cause.* Nothing will please them better, again, than 
being able to say that it is in the highest degree illiberal to charge the 
cruel feelings of old times on them now. ‘They who have read Arch- 
bishop MacHale’s and Bishop Abraham's letters, &c., will not at all 
hesitate to avow their conviction that there is but too much reason to 
do this; not, indeed, in a// cases, but in too many. But what the 
Romanist mainly wishes is, the power of appealing to pseudo- 
liberal feelings against apparent illiberality, &c., &e. For a ery is 
everything now, and the foundation for it nothing. If Dr. Wiseman 
and his friends can say that their opponents, instead of combating 
their arguments, only talk of the former cruelties of the Romanists, it 
is of no consequence whether the charge may be true or not, they will 
gain one of their greatest objects—viz., they will make an impression in 
favour of their own party, as i/l used; and no one can answer, in such 
times, how much injury this may do. Ve have ground from which we 
cannot be driven if we will adhere to Scripture and catholic antiquity, and 
avoid connexion, in argument, with protestants who do not stand on 
the same ground as we do, and reliance on books for which, whatever 
may be their general merit, we cannot undertake to be wholly 
answerable. 


SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF GREAT CITIES.—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Tur readers of this Journal will remember how often their attention 
has been called to this all important subject. The moment has now 
arrived when the Bishop of London feels that he can come forward to 
promote an object which has long been next his heart, and call on the 





_ ® Messrs. Seeley have advertised a republication of this most valuable and rer 
resting work, with a vindication of Fox by Mr. Townshend, who bos 7 suc tr 
essay with a spirit and force which no one can exceed. It is only to be regret 

that this was never done before, as its coming out now looks as if the boo were 
relied on as a great engine of controversy. (See, on this, “* Notices to Correspondents, ” ) 
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inhabitants of the enormous metropolis over which he presides to con- 
sider its fearful condition as to spiritual things. When the call is 
made from such a quarter, and in such a spirit, it would be presump- 
tion in anonymous writers to substitute their own feeble arguments or 
exhortations. The Bishop’s proposal is therefore submitted to the 
Christian reader ; and every Christian reader is called on to give heed 
to this most serious call, made, in the most earnest spirit of Christian 
love, by one authorized and qualified in every way to make it. 

Let those, especially, who are making or have made great fortunes 
in London, and employing, directly or indirectly, large masses of their 
brother men in accumulating wealth, consider whether they have 
done their duty to those poor instruments of their fortunes,—whether 
they, who alone (in the sad destitution of this great city) could advise, 
warn, control, or comfort their poor dependents, have said what they 
ought to them respecting their moral and religious being, or done what 
they ought to promote their moral and religious improvement. Let the 
luxurious and the wealthy again remember how many there are who 
minister to their luxuries, and let them consider how they have dis- 
charged their own responsibilities in this great matter. God has tied 
the high and low, the rich and poor, together, in one body, that each 
part may discharge its office to the other. It is the office of the hands 
to minister—of the head to guide, and advise, and direct, and warn. 
He who has assigned the several duties, and the several stations, will 
require one day a fearful account at our hands of the way in which 
they have been discharged. May those who have hitherto neglected 
these serious duties take this occasion of reforming their neglect, and 
of contributing with an unsparing hand the money which may assist 
in supplying to their poor dependents the blessing and comfort of 
Christian instruction ! 

“It had been to be wished,” says one who has already addressed the 
public on the subject in the pages of this Magazine, “ that the Bishop 
could have been entitled so to calculate on the Christian feeling of that 
great metropolis, that he could have claimed at once out of tts enor- 
mous wealth, its comforts, tts luxury, tts vanities, its nothingnesses,— 
from the amusement or the show, or the animal gratifications of an hour, 
what might have regenerated a Christian city, and converted the 
abodes of discord and misery, and lust, and strife, and blasphemy,— 
the types of hell,—into joy, peace, and love, the outposts of heaven. 
Fearful of asking too much, he applies but for something more than 
one-sixth of what is needed for the entire removal of the actual desti- 
tution—for 50 new churches, where 279 would be required, if one 
church, on an average, were provided for each 3000 persons. It 
remains for us to shew, that we are in some degree alive to what is 
the common concern of us all—the spiritual provision for our metro- 
polis, “that great city,’ and its million five hundred thousand souls. 
Should such support be offered as might encourage the Bishop to un- 
dertake the whole of this great task, besides the incalculable blessing 
to the metropolis itself, (a blessing which would be felt through the 
whole land,) there would be set an example and a pattern, which 
might inerease the efficiency of our whole church beyond even the 
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farthest hopes of those, now most sanguine. Would that persons in 
this their day could see, what they will one day see, and what, in the 
abstract, they are ready to acknowledge, the utter insipidity and 
worthlessness of those momentary things wherein they employ the 
money committed to them, compared to the contributing the means 


whereby one human soul may be restored to, or preserved in, our 
Redeemer’s fold.” 


PROPOSALS FOR THE CREATION OF A FUND TO BE APPLIED TO THE BUILD- 
ING AND ENDOWMENT OF ADDITIONAL CHURCHES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
BY CHARLES JAMES LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


In directing the attention of the public to the spiritual wants of the metro- 
polis, and to the duty and necessity of making a combined and vigorous 
effort to supply them, through the medium of the Established Church, I avail 
myself of the following statement, contained in the Second Report of the 


Church Commissioners, which has been recently laid upon the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament. 


**The most prominent of those defects,” &c.—See this statement, already printed in 
British Mag. for April, p. 427, and the abstract below, p- 679. 

It is true, that during the last twenty-five years much has been done 
towards that end, partly by the aid of parliamentary grants for the erection 
of new churches, partly by parochial contributions, and partly by the exer- 
tions of individual benevolence, and the efforts of associated churchmen, 
through the medium of the Incorporated Society for the Building and En- 
largement of Churches and Chapels. In sixteen of the parishes above referred 
to, which are in the diocese of London, thirty-three new churches have been 
erected within that period, and additional accommodation provided for 54,000 
persons. But the numbers given in the Report of the Church Commissioners 
represent the actual state of things at the present time, after all that has been 
done to lessen the fearful disproportion which exists between the population 
of this vast city, and the provision made by the church for its religious in- 
struction. At this moment there is in the metropolis, and its suburbs, 
omitting all notice of those parishes which contain less than 7,000 inhabitants, 
a population of not less than 1,380,000, with church-room for only 140,000, 
or little more than one-tenth of the whole. 

In a Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the diocese of London, in the year 
1834, it is said, that ‘‘ in the eastern and north-eastern districts of the me- 
tropolis, there are ten parishes, containing together a population of 353,460 
persons. In these parishes there are 18 churches and chapels, served by 24 
incumbents and curates: the average being not quite one church or chapel for 
every 19,000 souls, and one clergyman for every 14,000.” 

The evils, which flow from this state of things, and which must continue 
to increase, unless some remedy be speedily applied, are such as cannot be 
contemplated without grief by those who desire to bring into the fold of a 
scriptural church the thousands who are now destitute of pastoral care and 
instruction; nor without the most serious apprehension, when it is considered 
in how great a degree the stability and prosperity of a country are dependent 
upon the principles and habits of those classes which form the basis of the 
social fabric. : ! - 

“It is a work of prudence, not less than of charity, to impart to the multi- 
tudes, who are now scarcely acquainted even with the first principles of 
Christianity, a knowledge of its duties and consolations, its motives and re- 
straints; and the most hopeful method of effecting this, is to send more 
labourers into the Lord’s harvest; to increase the numbers of churches and 
clergymen ; to bring home, to the very doors and hearths of the most ignorant 
and neglected of the population, the ordinances, the solemnities, the decencies, 
and the charities of our apostolical Church ; to divide the moral wildernesses 
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of this vast city into manageable districts, each with its place of worship, its 
schools, and its local institutions. : 

It is to this work that I earnestly entreat the prompt and liberal assistance 
of the Christian public. The examples of Glasgow and Manchester,” where 
large sums have already been raised within the last year for a similar object, 
forbid me to entertain any doubt as to the success of this appeal. If this 
object be important any where, it is surely most important with reference to 
the metropolis; and I cannot forbear from indulging a sanguine hope, that an 
effort will be made for its attainment, commensurate with the breadth and 
depth of the evil which it is intended to cure. It is an object, in which not 
merely the inhabitants of this great city, but the people of the empire at large, 
are interested ; for the influence of the metropolis upon all the towns of the 
kingdom, and upon the springs of the government itself, is every day in- 
creasing. 

My desire and hope is, that by means of donations, much higher in amount 
than those which are usually given as annual subscriptions, or for temporary 
objects, a very large fund may forthwith be raised, for the purpose of building, 
or purchasing, and partly endowing, at least fifty new churches, or chapels, in 
the most populous parts of the metropolis and its suburbs. In many cases, 
opportunities will present themselves of purchasing buildings, which may be 
fitted, at a moderate cost, for t he purpose of divine worship, according to the 
rites and usages of the Established Church.t 

I would propose, that where donations to this fund shall exceed a certain 
sum, (say 100/.) they shall be paid by four equal yearly instalments. 

Generally speaking, I should desire, that to every one of these new churches 
a district should be assigned, within the limits of which the minister might 
have, practically, the care of souls: but cases may perhaps occur, in which it 
will be advisable to build chapels of ease, to be served by curates, under the 
superintendence of the incumbent of the parish. 

With respect to endowment, a certain fixed income should be secured to 
the minister, independent of pew-rents, the amount of which, in poor districts, 
must, of necessity, be small. Grants for this purpose may be made from the 
fund: but I have reason to expect, that considerable means will be afforded to 
me, for the endowment of additional churches, from the property belonging to 
the prebendal stalls in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the suppression of which, as they 
shall become vacant, has been recommended by the Church Commissioners ; 
and to some portion of the property of which { may fairly assert a claim, in 
behalf of those parts of my diocese which are in a state of spiritual destitution. 

The endowment, however, of these new churches will probably, in any case, 
be so small, that the right of nominating ministers to them will impose a task 
of difficulty, as well as responsibility, upon those who shall possess it. The 
opinion of the greater number of those friends of the church whom I have 
consulted on this matter, is, that where the right of nomination does not fol- 
low the course of law, as it would in the case of chapels of ease, it should be 
vested, generally, in the bishop of the diocese. Ifin any case it should be 
thought expedient to adopt a different arrangement, the patronage may be 

vested in individuals, or in official trustees; but I am desirous of avoiding the 
system of elective trusteeship. Where parties are willing to build and endow 
additional churches, they may obtain the patronage for themselves, or for 
trustees, under the existing law (1 & 2 Will. IV., c. 38.) 


—_——— 





* A sum exceeding 20,000/. was subscribed in a very short time at Glasgow, by 
contributors of 2002. each and upwards, in aid of a plan for the erection and endow- 
ment of twenty new churches in that city. In Manchester, subscriptions to the 
amount of nearly 12,0007. were obtained in a few days after the first proposal of a 
similar scheme. 

+ In some places it may perhaps be practicable to make a part of the building 
available as a school-room, a plan which thas been carried into effect in St. Peter's 
Church, Saffron- Hill. 
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Upon the whole, I appeal, with no inconsiderable degree of confidence, to 
the humanity, as well as to the Christian charity of my countrymen, to fur- 
nish the means, not merely of commencing, but of carrying on far towards its 
accomplishment, under the blessing of God, this most important work; the 
work of evangelizing thousands, and hundreds of thousands of their poor 
brethren; of reclaiming them from practical heathenism ; of imparting to 
them the word and sacraments of God, through the ministry of his church ; 
or placing them under the guidance and teaching of men, rightly appointed to 
the office, and duly qualified for its discharge; of gathering them together into 
Christian neighbourhoods, each round its centre of knowledge and godliness ; 
of giving increased efficiency, and therefore increased stability to our church ; 
and so promoting at once the cause of social order and pure religion, and 
bringing down a blessing from Him, who is the author of peace, and lover of 
concord, and the giver of national as well as individual prosperity. 

It is my intention shortly to submit to the friends of the church more 
specific proposals for the raising and distribution of the fund; and in the 
meantime I shall gladly receive the suggestions of those who may be desirous 
of promoting the measure ; and also such promises of support, as may enable 
me to accompany the proposals with a list of subscriptions, which may be an 
omen of final success. 


« The* following tables are abstracted from the ‘ Proposals;’ only it 
must be borne in mind (what one is apt to forget in these tabular 
statements), that each unit represents a human soul; that one is not 
even speaking of the religious destitution of one generation, but of 
what has been, and what must (but’ for timely aid) be, and must in- 
crease, the continually repeated cycle of the spiritual starvation of so 
many thousand distinct, undying, human souls. 

(These statements include only parishes exceeding 7000 souls.) 


SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF LONDON, 














Parishes. Population, Church Room. Proportion. Clergymen. Proportion. 
4 ... 166,000... 8,200 ... Mot gd. sess ll ... not 1 for 15,000 
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for in 34 > 3,756,954 126,682 Calculating necessary 
parishes 3  Church-room at 4 
Sittingsre-) 959.518 or yore 
quired P $80,046 whole number provided for. 
EAST AND NORTH-EAST OF LONDON, 
Parishes. Population. Pry meer nd Proportion. Clergymen. Proportion. 
10 =e 353,460 ... 1B ce 1 HE 19,000 . ceccce 22 ... 1 for 14,000 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE PLAN AS AT PRESENT SKETCHED. 


1. To build or purchase and partly endow 50 new churches. 
2. Districts to be assigned to each church, if possible. ! 
3. Nomination (as generally desired) in the bishop of the diocese. 
4. In single cases (if desirable) patronage to be vested in official trustees. 
5. Sums of 1001. and upwards may be paid in equal instalments in four years. 
(Thus, e. g., one who could only contribute 25/. in any one year, might be a subscriber 
of 100. ; one who could give 50/. only in a single year, 200/. ) 


* This abstract is a continuation of the observations in pp. 676, 677. 
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. 6. Endowment, in many cases, to be provided out of the minor stalls of St. 
aul’s. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of London expresses a wish * to receive such promises 
‘of support as may enable him to aecompany the (more specific] proposals with a list 
of subscriplions, which may be an omen of final success.” 

A legacy of 50,000]., and a sum of 20001., (ultimately 3000/.,) per annum, it is 
understood, will be applied to the relief of these wants of the metropolis; and the 
writer of this paper* has himself been enabled to hold out promises of contributions 
of above 9,6001., in the following sums :—one of 5,0001., two of 1,0001., one of 
4001., two of 2001., fourteen of 1001., and (tr sums under 1001.) 4132. Other 
sums were also immediately notified to the Lord Bishop of London, of 1,0001., 

5001, 4001., 300/., 2001., 1001., exceeding 9,0001.; the Bishop himself gives 
2,0001., his Majesty 1,0001., her Majesty 3001. ; in all, above 19,0001.4 

On a large plan, it would be desirable to raise 500,0001,” 


It is most cheering to be able to state, on the best authority, that the 
Proposal has met with the most flattering reception, and that the 
Bishop only waits for the restoration of his health to bring forward his 
specific plan. 





TITHE BILL. 


Ir is only necessary to say that the bill has gone through the com- 
mittee, but is recommitted, as was stated publicly, for the sake of re- 
considering clause 34—i. e., the most important clause in the bill, the 
clause of limits. The minister had a majority of eight only on this 
clause, and may therefore perhaps fear defeat, if he perseveres in 
trying to pass the bill, while the house feels thus towards this clause. 
Whatever may be the merits of the bill, surely when it seems certain 
that, either altered, (in order to get a more favourable feeling towards 
it,) or not altered, it will pass the Commons, the copservatives, the friends 
-of the church, will not allow Government to be defeated on this clause, 
that is, in other words, the clergy (who are already pillaged enough) 
to be still farther pillaged to just-as great an extent as the landed pro- 
prietors and radicals combining together against the Government may 
chuse. Would this be conservatism ? 





CHURCH COMMISSIONERS’ THIRD REPORT, 


Tus report cannot be given in the present number, It relates to the 
changes in dioceses, and varies in several important particulars from 
the first report. ‘There have been several projects entertained and 
given up as to Bristol. It is said in the present report that Bristol 
and Gloucester are to be united. The plan for effecting all the alter- 
‘ations appears to be the bringing in a bill to give the King in council 
power.to declare the limits &c. of the dioceses. 

The petition from Durham against the abstracting the property of 
the bishop and chapter from the diocese has been signed by one 
hundred clergy, and deserves to be most attentively read. 








* Dr. Pusey. 

t It may be mentioned, that one London clergyman, the Rev. W. Dodsworth, 
(one of whom too much cannot easily be said,) has distributed the tabular statemen* 
just given, with the sentence which precedes it, among his congregation, with th 
best effect. 
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The PLurauities Bit has passed the Lords, but it really seems 
fruitless to give any farther abstract of it till it has assumed a moré 
permanent form, It is singular that it seems to have excited go 
little interest among the clergy that hardly one letter on the subject 
has been sent to this Magazine. , 





PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


A RETURN has been just made to parliament, of which it is necessary 
to give some account, as illustrating very happily the principles on 
which statesmen and would-be-statesmen are inclined to deal with 
the ministers of religion and religion itself. The Irish Commissiouvers 
of Public Instruction have been pleased to take these interests into their 
own hands. On going to Ireland, it seems, they were struck with 
certain remarkable analogies between Prussia and England in respect 
to religion and its ministers. Both countries have a Protestant and 
Romanist population, both have a separate and outlying part of their 
dominions (West Prussia and Ireland), and, in both, the main body in 
the mother country (so to speak) is Protestant, and in the outlying 
portion, Romanist. If things go on quietly in Prussia, as to religion, 
why should they not go on equally well in Ireland? It can only be 
requisite to go on exactly in the same way in one country as in the 
other, All this being so clear, the commissioners apply to Lord Pal- 
merston; and Lord Palmerston, seeing that nothing could be more 
natural than that these Irish commissioners should point out the best 
modes of arranging the disputes and difficulties as to the condition of 
Protestants and Romanists, writes to the Prussian Government for 
their recipe, which is sent with great readiness, and is now laid before 
parliament. Before the reader is informed of its nature, it is necessary 
to do justice to the Irish commissioners in two respects,—viz., those of 
sagacity and prudence. They have hinted at certain close analogies 
between the religious condition and local circumstances of Prussia and 
Ireland, and stated their opinion that the means adapted to produce 
peace in the one are well calculated to produce it in the other. But 
if means are to be effective, there must be a power of applying them. 
Those means are, in Prussia, simple despotism; and by the use of that 
simple but effective force, the whole system works perfectly well. 
Protestant and Romanist clergy are alike mere mechanical tools in the 
hands of the despotic government, made or broken up, used by the 
dozen or two dozens, as they are wanted or not. On this the whole 
working of the system, as will be seen, depends. Now the commis- 
sioners have obviously had too much sagacity to overlook this; and, 
with equal sagacity, they saw that the thing could not work 
elsewhere (any more than in Prussia) except by the same powerful 
machinery. Now we, in England, imagine that we are going in the 
direction exactly opposite to that of despotism, and walking or running 
in the road to pure freedom. The commissioners see a great deal 
further. As practical men, they saw that all their other ony ‘xr 
would have been perfectly useless, unless this one great analogy ad 
gubsisted also. ‘They would not havegiven Lord Palmerston or them- 
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selves the trouble of collecting information for Utopia. No! they see 
clearly enough that a pure democratic despotism is growing up in the 
House of Commons, which will deal with men and things exactly as 
all other despotisms do,—make them mere tools, and concern itself not 
one moment about their rights, wishes, or happiness. Every day pre- 
sents fresh indications of the growth of this power; and such unequi- 
vocal exercise of it has already taken place in church matters that the 
commissioners saw very clearly that the means of working the system 
were already in existence. Credit is due to them for their sagacity in 
seeing this, and equal credit for their prudence in not noticing it pub- 
licly. Similarity of natural condition, and system and results—this is 
all that it was necessary to suggest to the public, which would be as 
yet scared with the suggestion that the system could not be applied, 
nor the results attained, except by arbitrary power. The commis- 
sioners therefore prudently suppress the name, being quite satistied 
with the reality. 

The whole matter of managemené lies in a very few words. There 
isno “Art of Cookery” exhibited in the simple dish here presented 
by the Irish commissioners to the House of Commons. It is simply a 
Rechauffée for the thousandth time—tough old despotism. “Je le 
veux” is all that need be said, and the thing is done. It is this :—If Ro- 
manists increase and Protestants decrease, put on so many more Ro- 
manist priests and strike off so many Protestant ministers! And vice 
versa! What can be simpler and easier? Then, as the acting com- 
missioner in this case delicately phrases it, the ecclesiastical system 
will be “‘ adapted to the actual circumstances of each religious per- 
suasion, and to its numbers on any given spot, and not arranged with 
reference to any hypothetical or possible state of things.” How truly 
satisfactory! It requires, as was said, nothing more in the world 
than on one side pure despotism—and that we have, or very near it— 
and on the other, clergy who shall be mere slaves and tools, to be put 
on and turned off when the commissioners or the House of Commons 
require—and such clergy we are to have, or the commissioners and 
the House of Commons will know why! They have them in 
Prussia! There are a set of tools who are sent into the country 

ishes, are called clergy, put into possession, and paid for the time, 
sicked by the gentry and nobility, as is very natural for the one, and 
very pleasant for the other, and struck off exactly as “the real 
exigency decides,” but (conceive how perfect a protection) “ not 
without consent of government! !’’ 

These remarks are not addressed to the commissioners. What they 
may know of the state of things in Germany, one cannot tell. Every 
one who does know anything, knows very well that the country clergy 
in the north of Germany are without influence, despised by the 
resident proprietors, and often compelled to farm for a mainten- 
ance. The only German clergy of influence or learning are, as 
in Scotland, those in the universities. But suppose the commis- 
sioners had picked up this by profound reading, what difference would 
this have made? There are other things about which they know 
nothing whatever, and their total ignorance of which mgkes it wholly 
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hopeless to argue the question with them. It is not want of intellect, 
or of worldly knowledge, but of something better than either, which has 
dictated this report. They would not suppose that they could at 
once create a race of learned lawyers, or physicians, or ree, 
or that, if they so arranged things that lawyers and physicians, or 
philosophers, or enlightened commissioners knew that to-day and 
their brethren (for it is not a mere selfish fear or feeling) might be 
ordered to work, and next year struck off and sent away from their 
labours, this would work well. They would not suppose that if thenation 
wanted a race of men who would be good for nothing unless they had 
a liberal education, and had acquired habits of thought and reflection, 
and calm consideration of men and things, the nation could have such a 
race, if these men knew that they were to be slaves, and not free men, 
to be dealt with like tools, not like reasonable instruments for effecting 
great purposes. But what have Christianity and great purposes to do 
with one another? What cultivation of head and heart are wanted for 
teaching Christianity ? That is a work which, no doubt, stands in the 
same predicament as plastering and bricklaying, and is to be regulated 
on the same statistical principles of supply and demand! Government 
has so many houses to be built, and therefore issues proposals for em- 
ploying so many carpenters, bricklayers, and plasterers, It sets them 
to work, and pays them, and when the work is done, pays them off. 
And what difference is there in the commissioners’ view between this 
and clergy work? There is so much of the kind of work called 
preaching, &c., &c., to be done because there are so many people to 
be preached to, so much demand, in short, which must be met by so 
much supply. When the work is slack, so many of the workmen 
must be turned off! It may be said that all this is exaggeration or ill 
nature. Not one sentence or word of it. ‘The report means this or 
nothing. The commissioners must believe that they can have com- 
petent clergy on this plan, or they would not recommend it. Now 
what fruit would there be in arguing the question with persons capable 
of holding such views of the nature, ends, and mode of Christian 
teaching? What fruit in holding any discussion with persons who 
think that they can have right and good and competent Christian 
teachers, while they are dealt with on the lowest principles of the 
market, and looked at only in the light of mechanical labourers? In 
short, what fruit can there be in discussing religious matters with those 
who know ncthing (for it would not be decent to say, care nothing) 
about religion, but treat the whole as an affair of statistics ? 

It is not to them, but to the country, that these remarks are addressed. 
Ifthe country wishes to have competent religious teachers, let it remem- 
ber what qualities of head and heart are required for that office, and 
let it ask itself whether those qualities can be expected from one whom 
you begin by making a slave and a tool, and by degrading him into 
a condition in which the well-informed and the respectable will not 
associate with him. Who will enter a profession in which it is forbidden 
him, in fact, to exert all the faculties of a mind which has prepared itself 
for God’s service by years of thought and meditation and reading— 
in which he knows, that is to say, that if he should exert them and be 
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sowing seed which may bear a full and plenteous harvest in time, 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction may report to the House that 
the number of protestants in the district has fallen just within the 
mark, and that so many of these useless teachers of truth must be 
dismissed? There will be, there can be, no free movements, no holy 
exertions from heads and hearts devoted to God, in a country where 
movements and exertions are to be regulated by the line and square, 
and settled, not on religious, but arithmetical, calculations, 

As to this report itself, and the commissioners who called for the 
information contained in it, it and they are of very little consequence. 
But let the country mark the disposition shewn in so many branches 
and dependencies of the legislative body to treat religion, not with 
open disrespect, but on mere statistical and business-like grounds, 
entitled to just as much consideration, to be looked at in just the same 
way, and dealt with on the same principles as the clothing interest, or 
the colliery interest, or any other matter of the same kind ! 

This is the philosophy and the wisdom of the present race of politi- 
cians generally, because they cannot look higher, because they have 
not heads to see, or hearts to feel, anything beyond narrow and passing 
interests, because their height of imaginary glory is a clear view of 
that high, sublime, and abstruse matter, the currency question, a 
luminous argument for or against free trade, an admirable disquisition 
on the political and commercial principles of past times, or a searching 
and philosophical investigation of the legal and political principles of 
eastern nations ! 

But, in one respect, it would be a sad thing that the commissioners’ 
great exertions should be thrown away. Some information has been 
obtained, which, with an ingenuous candour and simplicity which 
cannot be too much admired, they have put forward. Admiring 
Prussia, as they do, and holding it forth as a model, are we to under- 
stand that all these regulations, so put forth and presented, are recom- 
mended to the notice of the House of Commons? Let us see a little. 

(1) “ Proselytism ts prohibited by law; but it is not actually pun- 
ished, except where discord in families is caused by it!”—p. 7. 

(2) “ Controversial sermons are forbidden by law, and punished by 
a fixed term of imprisonment !”—>p. 7. 

Hear this, Dr. Wiseman and Mr. O'Connell! Hear this, Messrs. 
Binney and Co. 

Some. persons may perhaps think that the return only gives this 
statement because it was given by the Prussian Minister, The writer 
entirely differs from those who think so. He is quite persuaded that 
they who imagine themselves philosophical statesmen consider reli- 
gious controversies and differences as things perfectly ludicrous and 
contemptible in themselves, and only worth taking notice of because, 

absurd as they are, they cause so much confusion. Here, again, de- 
mocratic despotismwould be most useful, and aid good sense by utterly 
prohibiting all controversial sermons, and imprisoning the preachers 
who dare to create all this confusion for such despicable nonsense ! 
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THE RECORD. 


Ir is simply necessary to mention to those who have read the two 
preceding numbers in which this paper has been noticed, its present 
proceeding. It pronounces the John Bull newspaper to be a dese- 
crator of the Sabbath. The British Magazine has, it seems, never, in 
any way, noticed the John Bull newspaper, either for praise or blame. 
THEREFORE pases logic and true justice!) the British Magazine 
is an ally, and encourager of Sabbath desecrators, and all other evils ! 
And this is a reply to a charge against the Record, which has not 
the remotest connexion, direct or indirect, with any other newspaper, 
or with Sabbath desecration—viz., the charge of calumniating, in very 
improper language, the great mass of the clergy! It is, in short, 
a mere attempt to take rerenge and do injury, which defeats its malice 
by its folly. 

The extremes of such an unhappy temper as that displayed in the 
Record indeed often leads to these sad exhibitions, which neither 
deserve nor require comment. All this is accompanied with the 
usual attempts to gain importance for a paper of a small circu- 
lation, by accounts of the predictions and the secret information given 
to the Record, months ago, of the attack to be made on it, and 
the conspiracy against it, &c. &c. That there is a very evil 
combination to destroy its character for good sense and Christian 
feeling is true enough; but that dangerous conspiracy does not 
extend beyond its own office. No one else would take any trouble 
about it. It may be left in peace to its holy works—to abuse the 
mass of the clergy as “ deplorably ignorant and false at the heart,” 
and combine with the Pope’s Pastoral, the Edinburgh Review, and Co., 
in casting ridicule on the apostolical succession. 





ON IRISH DISTURBANCES—RBY G. C. LEWIS, ESQ. 


« Honnes long ago said, that when reason is against a man, he is against reason. 
It is equally natural that when the Bible is against a man, he should be against the 
Bible.” —G. C. Lewis, p. 367, note. 


Tue situation of that part of the united church of England and Ireland 
whose sphere of duty lies in Ireland, and which, for the sake of brevity, shall 
here be called the Irish church, is one which presses most deeply on the 
consideration of every thoughtful man. It has been subjected to a fiery trial 
upon its own soil; the passions of an ignorant population have been stimu- 
lated to acts of violence against it; and the protection of the laws has often 
been all but withdrawn from the church by those who, as legislators, professed 
that it was their wish and their determination to maintain it. This is an 
anomalous state of things; but it is not the only posture in the Irish church 
question which we have to deplore. There have been fearful experiments in 
legislation, but the evils which have arisen from them, instead of sobering 
our views, and strengthening our resolution, appear to have whetted the ap- 
petite for experiment. 

There is no work in which this love of experiment is more displayed than 
in Mr. G. C. Lewis’s tract on the Irish church question, reprinted from the 
London Review, and appended to his work on Irish disturbances ; and, as the 
writer has met with no fuller development of the views of mere worldly 
politicians, and no more plausible statement of them, he thinks that, to throw 
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his remarks into the shape of observations on this book will be a fair mode 
of grappling with the Irish church question in general. Mr. Lewis is too 
well known to need any introduction to the reader, and we may therefore 
enter at once on the discussion. Mr. Lewis’s book is written to support the 
proposition of endowing the Roman-catholic priesthood in Ireland at the 
expense of the Protestant church ;* and when we are seriously, and under the 
much-abused names of justice, liberality, and wisdom, called upon to make 
so stupendous a change in all our religious and social relations, we are bound 
to scrutinize the grounds on which it is proposed with the most scrupulous 
accuracy. There is one remark which it is impossible to avoid making, on 
the very first cursory perusal of this article, and that is, the extremely hypo- 
thetical nature of the reasons on which much of it rests :—e. g. it is requisite, 
for Mr. Lewis’s argument to shew that the favour of the state to one party 
is the cause of disunion and dissension. We have then a whole page con- 
taining conflicting probabilities—affirming, first, that, even under a system of 
perfect equality, there would be subjects of dispute between Roman catholics 
and Protestants about the introduction of the Bible into schools, &c.; and 
afterwards diluting this admission, by half a dozen hypothetical sentences 
upon the origin of internal dissensions and persecutions. I. It is very ques- 
tionable whether simple theological hatred, without temporal and worldly 
motives, ‘ever prompts men to the active measures’ which are taken in other 
countries where the state interferes. One might answer, “ very questionable !” 
and leave the matter in exactly the same state of certainty as before; but 
another consideration immediately presents itself. Would there be no “ tem- 
poral and worldly motives,” were they paid according to the number of their 
flock, at so much per head? Again, in the next sentence, we find, “It may 
be doubted,” as the fundamental ground of the argument, and to the end of 
the paragraph, the alternation of probabilities continuing, like a see-saw, till 
one is tempted to believe that the writer has been studying the Jesuit Laymann, 
or Escobar, and been persuaded by them, that, of two probabilities, it is law- 
ful to follow the least probable. (Layman. Tract I. c. v., s. 2, p. 6, Theol. 
Moral.) See Mr. Lewis, p. 366—368. But this, however it may incline us 
to distrust our guide in legislating for Ireland, is entirely a minor matter in 
comparison with many of the principles maintained in this book, and many of 
the methods by which they are attempted to be supported. The principles 
themselves, indeed, under a solemn protest against their hatefulness, shall be 
for a moment admitted, to shew that the author himself does not abide by 
them in their legitimate extent; but, at present, our business lies with the 
mode of reasoning by which they are maintained. Before we leave the ques- 
tion of probabilities, it may be well to remark, that Mr. Lewis sometimes 
throws out an insinuation which a statement of facts would be likely to 
remove. In p. 354 we have an instance of this kind: “It is probable that 
there may be some foundation for the opinion of those who think that the 
number of Protestants in Ireland has been diminished by the remissness of 
the clergy of the established church.” Is it necessary to remind the people of 
England, that. since the Union, 697 resident and actually working clergy have 
been added to the church, 618 new churches built, and 99 others enlarged ? 
(See Newland’s Apology for the Church in Ireland, pp. 136 and 162.) Now, 
this will be a convenient introduction to the next head of complaint against 
Mr. Lewis, which may be styled his false positions, No intention is imputed 





-_———- 


* Mr. Lewis does not, in so many words, propose this arrangement; but it comes 
to much the same thing. His plan is, take all the church property in Ireland, throw 
it into one fund under ecclesiastical commissioners, (by which offices might be found 
for gentlemen used to government commissions, ) endow the Protestant episcopal and 
Presbyterian clergy out of this fund, paying them according to the number of their 
congregation, (leaving only four bishops, ) and give the rest to schools. Then endow 
the Roman-catholic clergy by the state.—p. 391 et seq. and 430 et seq. 
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to Mr. Lewis of stating falsehoods as facts ; the term is meant solely to apply 
to the positions which Mr. Lewis assumes in the course of his arguments, 
which involve points entirely denied by his opponents, or at variance with 
what may fairly be called the state of the case. One of these false positions 
is the notion that Mr. Lewis, or the legislature, is now called upon to make a 
state provision for the Irish church; and another is the opinion that the state 
has selected one sect as the object of its favour, to the exclusion of the rest. 
In reference to the first, Mr. Lewis, after giving the ecclesiastical statistics of 
Ireland,* says that the general dispersion of the church Protestants “‘ increases 
the difficulty of making a state provision for their worship.” This would look 
as if they were asking a boon from the state, when the utmost they ask is— 
not to be plundered of that which is theirs by law, and to which their oppo- 
nents have repeatedly acknowledged their claims.t Then, again, one must 
affirm that it is not the fair history of the established church to say that the 
state selected it among a variety of sects as the one object of its favour. (p. 351.) 
Nor again, to assert broadly that, at the Reformation, the tithes, bishops’ lands, 
and all the revenues which had theretofore belonged to the established Ro- 
man-catholic church, became the property of the established Protestant church. 
(p. 349.) The lands which passed away from the church into the hands of 
the Russell family, and the families of other Protestant impropriators, tell a 
very different tale. Let those who would wish to know what impropriation 
has done for Ireland, read ‘‘ Ryves’s poor Vicar’s Plea.” Another position, 
which involves the same sort of fallacy, occurs in p. 385, where Mr. Lewis 
makes a Roman-catholic member of parliament argue thus :—“ I believe my 
religion to be true, and your religion to be false ; I cannot therefore understand 
why you are to make me swear that I will not subvert the protestant estab- 
lishment, while, at the same time, you protest against being parties to any 
measure for the support of the Roman-catholic clergy. You have one rule for 
the protestant, and another for the [Roman] catholic part of the legislature.” 

On this, the only remarks which need be made, are—1. To admit the fact 
that there are ¢wo rules, and to remind Mr. Lewis that the Roman-catholics 
repeatedly professed their cheerful acquiescence in the establishment of this 
difference ;{ and that scarcely a single advocate of the measure miscalled 
emancipation would have daredto propose the. admission of Roman catholics 
to Parliament, except under the express condition that the Protestant church 
should not be injured by it. The existence of this difference certainly violates 
Mr. Lewis’s principle of government, which is against an establishment, and 
is founded on the dogma that “the state ought not to decide on forms of 
religious belief;” but, till that principle is satisfactorily proved or admitted by 
his opponents, there is nothing absurd or illogical in the position assigned to 
the Roman-catholic legislator, if he undertakes the office of legislating at all 
for a Protestant country. The absurdity of it arises only from a supposed 
admission of the principle of Mr. Lewis, which is, in fact, a kind of concealed 
petitio principii. 





—— ee 








* These are taken from the Parliamentary Returns of 1834, These must be 
abided by, as long as we are without better evidence, though not quite free from 
suspicion, See the debate of July 29, 1835, in which Mr. Walker, M.P. for Wexford, 
who sits in the House of Commons as a Protestant, is said to have been asked 
whether he had not returned himself as a Roman-catholic, and no answer was given. 

t See Section IX. of the Deelaration of the British Roman-catholic Prelates, 
which contains these words :—“ We regard all the revenues and temporalities of the 
church establishment as the property of those on whom they are settled by the law 
of the land. We disclaim all right, title, or pretension, with regard to the same. 
See this document, and the other declarations in confirmation of it, collected by 
Mr. M‘Donnell in his “ Roman-catholic Oath considered,” and his “ Further con- 
siderations on ditto.” ‘ 

t See Mr. M‘Donnell’s two pamphlets referred to before. 
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The next point on which the writer would remark, is the extremely unsatis- 
factory nature of many of the arguments. The remarks immediately follow- 
ing the passage above quoted will furnish us with a very remarkable specimen. 
They are these :—“ It is, in our opinion, logically impossible to find any resting 
place between the two following extremes: either it is the duty of a member 
of the legislature to use all human means for the propagation of his religion— 
to slay, burn, fine, confiscate property, banish, take children from their parents, 
proscribe the clergy, and prohibit the worship of all heterodox sects; or a 
member of the legislature, as such, has no cognizance of the truth of creeds ; 
and he may, in that capacity, without violence to his conscience, extend the 
favour of the state to the clergy of all persuasions.” —pp. 385, 386. 

It is really almost impossible to do justice to the absurdity of this state- 
ment. In discussing any question with Mr. Lewis, one has usually to argue 
with a man of the world, who, in professing to deal practically with practical 
questions, would give us the notion of pushing expediency to its full limits; 
but here he drives the legislature on the horns of a logical dilemma, which, 
however useful in the search after abstract speculative truth, is, and necessarily 
must be, abortive, as applied to practical questions in a complicated state of 
society. But the dilemma itself is an untruth. Is it absolutely necessary that 
the politico-religious thermometer must stand at the boiling point or at zero? 
Is there no division on its scale marked “ temperate,” and fitted for the pur- 
poses of social life? Can Mr. Lewis see no civil and religious principles 
which may fairly deter a man from the first of these plans, while they do not 
carry him to the second? The knowledge of the civil and religious disorders 
which would arise from the first course might weigh with one who estimates 
duly the advantages of internal peace from it, and yet neither of these might 
be able to swallow the second expedient. The man of political views might 
have just grounds, in his own estimation, for establishing one form of religion, 
and the religious man might object to being a party in positively furthering 
what he conscientiously believes to be error, though he does not think himself 
authorized to punish it. When Mr. Lewis’s own principle comes to be dis- 
cussed, it will be seen whether he himself abides by it, and some reference 
will be made to the States of America, to shew how far Mr. Lewis, if his 
principle be fairly carried out, exceeds even the transatlantic republicans of 
modern days. 

But, leaving this idle parade of logic, there is another, and a more glaring 
absurdity, in other parts of this article from the “ London Review.” <A few 
years ago, when constitution-mongering was the fashion, Great Britain 
was to be the model of continental nations; France, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
were to be constitutionalized; but it seems the tables are now to be turned, 
and the institutions of the continent, especially those of Germany, are forcibly 
to be transplanted into our soil. It appears that, in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, (a Protestant state,) the Roman catholics are to the Protestants as 
ten to one, and that, in these, (in Cologne, Treves, and Aix,) the principle of 
concurrent endowment (i. e. payment without civil privileges) has been tried 
with a happy result. These provinces were formerly under France, when 
the Roman catholic was the established religion. It may be well to observe, 
en passant, that the Germanic Confederacy (Articles, signed June 8, 1815,) 
having been made among nations whose religious creeds were various,—e. g. 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, &c.—established the rule of an 
equality of civil and political rights for all denominations, as one of its funda- 
mental positions.* This was a likely consequence of a confederacy among 
independent states of different creeds, but it does not entirely apply to the case 


* The whole of the regulations laid down for this confederacy do not appear to 
have been yet carried into effect :—e. g. the establishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment in each of the states. 
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of Ireland. But the happy results of this system are the ground on which 
Mr. Lewis advocates it for Ireland; as if he could, with this constitution, 
transfuse at once the German disposition of mind into the, population of Ire- 
land! The writer remembers hearing a gentleman, who once held a distin- 
guished diplomatic station in Prussia, observe, with reference to our colleges, 
that the system of dining together in a common hall would be utterly imprac- 
ticable in German universities, for the knives would be turned into weapons of 
warfare rather more frequently than would be agreeable. Now, this remark 
is only introduced to illustrate the position that the national habits and the 
civil and social condition of any people must always be taken into account in 
applying to it new regulations, however wise these may be in the abstract. 
The institutions which suit one set of national habits and feelings, may be 
utterly repugnant to those of another people; and the forcing the code of one 
nation upon another, is about as wise as attempting to force all mankind to 
wear a coat of exactly the same size. 

As it will not be possible, from want of room in the present number, fully 
to consider the other objectionable methods of reasoning with which this tract 
abounds, it may be well, before these remarks are closed, to state a circum- 
stance or two which are of importance. Mr. Lewis sometimes boldly states 
matters which require some proof. Thus he tells us (p. 341) that “the 
well-founded dissatisfaction at the manner in which the grant for the 
education of the Irish poor was administered, has now been in great measure 
removed.” If this refers to the government plan of Irish schools, Mr. Bar- 
row, in his recent ‘ Tour in Ireland,” speaks of it as ‘a very general opinion 
that this plan has failed ;” (Barrow, p. 256 ;) and Mr. Lewis gives us ground 
to suppose that the books to be used will always be a subject of dispute 
between Protestants and Catholics. (See Lewis, p. 366.) Another point is, 
that one would wish to know distinctly what further changes are to be ex- 
pected from such an unsettling of everything which has hitherto been settled, 
and one would also like distinctly to know exactly what good is expected to 
result from it. Is it expected, that to pay the Roman-catholic clergy will satisfy 
anybody, and tranquillize Ireland? It is urged, indeed, on the ground of jus- 
tice, and that ground we must examine by reasoning; but if it is urged as 
likely to produce peace, we certainly congratulate any man who entertains 
such a notion, on his happy temperament, and are delighted to find that there 
are persons on whom the experience of the last seven years has had no painful 
effect. 


mee 


MEDICAL EDUCATION.—No, III. 


Sir,—Hitherto I have not alluded to the subject of discipline. The very word, 
when used in reference to a body of London students, will, I know, excite the 
merriment of some sagacious persons. Do you really fancy, they will ask, 
that you can transfer a system which has very partially succeeded in two 
moderately sized market towns to the metropolis? How many proctors, on a 
moderate calculation, do you think may be necessary to pursue your students 
from Mile End to Tyburn Turnpike? How many will you station in the 
avenues leading to Drury-lane and Covent-garden? How many at the doors 
of the minor theatres? And with what security can you provide your unfor- 
tunate officers that they shall not be hardly used by the persons whom they 
suppose subjected to their controul, perhaps themselves committed, for the 
interference, to very ignominious guardianship? Only use common sense and 
look fairly at the facts of the case. The last injunction I am well disposed to 
obey, and I must contend that it is sadly forgotten in all such lively statements 
as these. A few moments’ consideration will shew to what extent the asser- 
tion is true, that the example of the Universities cannot be followed, and how 
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far the inference is inevitable that no controul can be exercised over a body of 
London students. 

I need not remind your readers that there are two kinds of discipline at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The first is that which refers to the whole University; 
the second, that which each particular college exercises over its own members. 
The purpose of the general discipline is often much misunderstood. The 
proctors are supposed to be merely dignified constables, and being so consi- 
dered, they are very naturally and reasonably denounced as inefficient. But 
they really exist for another, I had almost said for an opposite, purpose. 
Young men enjoying a moral education, according to the idea of our ancestors, 
ought to be, as much as possible, under moral influences. While circum- 
stances permit us te give them credit for honour and conscience, by no means, 
said they, abandon that privilege. It is dangerous to part with it; you 
crush all better feelings by acting as if they were absent. Accordingly, they 
would not subject their students to the cognizance of an ordinary police; they 
would have them amenable to censors of their own body. That their philo- 
sophy was noble few will deny; but was it not also wise? Does not expe- 
rience frown upon that grovelling doctrine which is always boasting of its 
patronage? 

But can this system be imitatedin London? Certainly not. Here circum- 
stances do not permit its application. In the streets of the metropolis a dis- 
orderly student of medicine, or any other faculty, has no benefit of clergy. 
No interference can save him from dishonourable coercion ; the watch-house, 
not the imposition or kindly reproof, must be his correction. It is not that by 
virtue of his positionin London he is exempt from any severity to which the 
university student is liable; itis that the moral substitute for ordinary punish- 
ment is not available in one case as it is in the other. So much for one side 
of our University discipline. 

But the other, that of each college over its own members, consists mainly in 
securities for preventing or punishing the absence of a student from his 
chambers, or from the walls of the college, after a fixed hour; in preventing, 
or punishing by temporary or final expulsion, known and habitual irregu- 
larities. Now, will the objector tell me what there is in the accident of a school 
being placed in London to make this discipline unfit for it? How can the cir- 
cumstance of a town being thirty miles in circumference or one, of its having 
twenty theatres or not a single theatre, affect the establishment or enforce- 
ment of a regulation that each student shall present himself at a certain door 
by acertain hour? If a young man has been repeatedly engaged in some 
disorder, why should the proof of his offence be less trusted, or the correction 
of it be more difficult, because it is attested by the police report of a 
newspaper than because it is communicated privately to his college by a 
proctor ? 

Ceteris paribus, then, the medical schools in London may be subjected to 
this species of discipline just as easily as if they were situated in any other 
part of the world. But other things are not equal; in Cambridge and Oxford 
the students are provided with chambers by their college, and are required to 
live in them; the medical students are permitted and obliged to get lodgings as 
they can. Here is the true difference—and while this difference continues, I 
am willing to confess that I see no possibility of establishing the least autho- 
rity over a set of young men, who certainly have not reached the age which 
we are wont to suppose capable of self-government. But the necessity of some 
reform is so evident, persons of all classes are beginning to feel it so strongly, 
and discipline is perceived to be so much more needful than even education 
itself, that I cannot acknowledge the obstacle without endeavouring to shew 
how it may be removed. 

It might, I believe, be urged with much plausibility, that the hospitals of 
the metropolis would not err in appropriating their funds to any object 
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directly tending to the improvement of the medical profession, and therefore 
ultimately to the great advantage of those whom they are designed to benefit. 
It might be shewn, with still stronger evidence, that the particular measure of 
building chambers for the students, instead of being a sacrifice of money con- 
secrated to another purpose, would be a safe and profitable investment of it. 
But [ am not desirous to press these arguments. The tendency of the age is 
certainly not toward too literal and scrupulous an interpretation of the wills 
of founders and benefactors. Where the feeling exists | would not disturb it, 


even by what might seem to me sound casuistry, nor for the sake of the most 
important object. It is better to 


** Curve round the corn field and the vine-clad hill, 
Honouring the holy bounds of property,” 


than to take the shortest and apparently the most convenient route, which may 
involve, if not a trespass, at least a plausible precedent for a future trespass. 
In this case I do not think there is any difficulty in finding a perfectly legiti- 
mate way to the same end. 

It is obvious that chambers for the students ought to be as near as_ possible 
to the hospital with which they are connected. Some, at least, of these insti- 
tutions have vacant ground which would be amply sufficient for the purpose. 
Were it certain that this ground would be granted rent free to persons of respec- 
tability who would engage to build chambers after a certain plan, approved 
by the governors of the hospitals ; such chambers to be let to medical students 
exclusively, at a certain yearly sum, being a reasonable return for the capital 
expended, and not, on any account, to be exceeded, | apprehend there would be 
numbers ready to engage in such a speculation. Nay, I am satisfied that so 
many, for benevolent or commercial reasons, would be anxious to take part in 
it, that the governors of the hospitals would be able, in the first place, to select 
the persons whom they would permit to build on their land; and secondly, to 
stipulate, as the condition of granting that land, for entire controul over every- 
thing connected with the chambers, subject of course to certain provisions 
for securing to the builders the income arising from them. The last condition 
would be no concession at all on the part of the individual or company advanc- 
ing the funds ; the conductors of the hospitals would be the persons most 
interested in the good order and keeping of the chambers ; and it would be an 
additional inducement with many to assist such an object, that they would not 
involve themselves in any unpleasant responsibilities. 

What would be saved to the students in a pecuniary point of view by this 
arrangement I cannat ascertain accurately ; but if the difference between the 
price of lodgings and of chambers was only the same in London as in Cam- 
bridge, it would be considerable, and I think it would be greater. That the 
proprietors of chambers, for the ground of which they paid nothing, and 
which are certain to be constantly occupied, could afford to let them at a very 
moderate rate, is obvious. The health and general comfort of the students 
would be still more promoted by the plan. Some of the largest hospitals are 
situated in parts of London where it is not likely that lodgings will be parti- 
cularly airy and commodious. The tenants of these must often wish that they 
could have residences built, not on the same scale indeed, but in as modern 
and comfortable a style, as clean and well-ventilated, as the wards which they 
visit. Such, I maintain, should be provided for them. 

These chambers teing once built and inhabited, the medical school to which 
they were attached would insensibly assume the character of a college. To 
provide a general table for the students would add much to the comfort, and 
probably to the cheapness of their living. Happily there is no occasion to 
talk of providing that last thing which, in this day, would be thought neces- 
sary—a chapel, for one is already attached to each of the principal hospitals, 
where the students might at least have the privilege of hearing prayers read 
every, or nearly every, day in the week. That some officers would be neces- 
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sary for such an establishment, distinct from those connected with the hos- 
pitals, who have ample occupation for their time, Ido notdeny. For aschool 
as large as Christ Church, or Trinity College, Cambridge, (and there is no 
medical school in London containing so many students as either of these 
colleges,) five or six (exclusive of men servants) would, I apprehend, be quite 
sufficient. One as a general superintendent ; one to perform the office of dean 
at our English colleges, (that is, to watch over the discipline of the society ;) 
one to superintend the economy of the household ; two or three to be lecturers 
of the kind proposed in my last letter. All, I need not say, should be good 
men and gentlemen, anxious to busy themselves for the welfare of the stu- 
dents, and capable of sympathizing with their feelings and pursuits. And I 
may add, as an evidence that I am not at all anxious to copy the details of our 
University system, that I should think if they were married men they would be 
so much the more respected and useful. The expense of such an establishment, 
divided among the parents of the youths would be very trifling ; not, perhaps, 
equalling what they would gain by the difference between the rent of lodgings 
and of chambers—nothing, I should hope, to compensate, in their minds, for 
the positive advantage to the feelings and character of their sons. 

Still I am inclined to think, that the staff of the Medical College might 
receive, though not immediately, most valuable addition. It seems to me, 
that a class of men is greatly wanted in the medical profession who shall be to 
the ordinary practitioner what the Fellows of Colleges are to our parochial 
clergy. How imperfect and one-sided our church would be without such a 
body ; how these, the formal theologians, uphold the evangelists ; the first 
being lifeless unless they have intercourse with the second; the second being 
liable to become the creatures of popular impulse, unless their views are 
strengthened and deepened bythe teaching of the first,—all, I hope, are begin- 
ning to acknowledge. On the other hand, in the legal profession, we see what 
evil effects have resulted from there being no class who, apart from the noise 
of the courts, are meditating upon the principles of law, and endeavouring to 
avail themselves, for scientific purposes, of the unparalleled variety of facts 
which the records of English jurisprudence supply. To this want it seems that 
we may trace the worldly temper and sordid views which too sadly characterize 
the members of this profession ;—at any rate, to this cause it must be owing, 
that our lawyers are obliged <o encounter the crude sophisms of the Bentham- 
ites with mere objections of detail ; or, if they want theories, to fetch them from 
Germany. 

Now certainly it would strike one that the hospital surgeons and physicians 
are well fitted to occupy that high scientific position among medical men. 
That they have not hitherto assumed it is owing, I think, chiefly to the want of 
some institution like that of which I have been sketching a feeble outline. The 
temptations of private practice must needs be strong where there is nothing to 
set against them. But yet there are some persons in this profession, (perhaps 
most of my readers will recollect one or two among their own acquaintance,) 
men of talent and accomplishment, fond of the study of medicine, both as a 
study and for the blessings it confers, yet evidently unfitted to compete with 
rivals, or to acquire popularity with patients ; morbidly conscious of their own 
deficiencies, too often becoming, through disappointment, censorious and con- 
temptuous towards men as honest as themselves, who possess the qualities 
and arts which have been denied to them. Were an opportunity held out to 
such men of retiring from the bustle of competition, of gratifying all their 
benevolent feelings, and, at the same time, advancing their knowledge by the 
extensive practice of an hospital—of taking part in the education of the 
younger members of their body, and, lastly, of pursuing the science of their 
profession in quietness and with vast advantages, and in concert with others 
similarly disposed, who can doubt that they would eagerly embrace it? And 
if they would also co-operate with the other officers of the establishment in 
advancing, by their society and example, the moral education of the students, 
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an institution would soon be formed of which England would have reason to 
be proud ; an ‘institution in which numbers of young men would be conti- 
nually awakened to a sense of their powers and responsibilities, and from 
which they would go forth to be fellow-workers with the ministers of reli- 
gion and with all who have at heart the glory of God and the welfare of men, 
Your obedient servant, F.* 





* The following letter from a Medical Student deserves notice :— 

Sir,— Permit me to trouble you with a few observations on a subject to which 
you have deservedly called the attention of your readers in the last two numbers of 
your Magazine; I mean the education of Medical Students. 

Being myself one of that body, 1 can assure you that the subjoined extract pre- 
sents a picture of their state of spiritual destitution, which, although the last twenty 
years have brought with them some improvement, still remains, in its most important 
features, but too fearfully correct. Many there are among them, I am happy to 
admit, whose uniform diligence and propriety of demeanour, testify their adherence 
to the principles in which they have been educated ; but there are many who, whilst 
they neglect not their professional studies, have become ensnared by the specious 
sophistries of the seeptic, and who deem their disbelief of the sacred mysteries of re- 
ligion to be a sign of the superiority of their intellect, and of their emancipation 
from the shackels which priestcraft and bigotry have forged to enslave the multitude ; 
whilst there remains a vast number of the low, the ignorant, and the vulgar, who 
spend their days in sloth, and their nights in debauchery, not less regardless of the 
demeanour of gentlemen and christians, than of the object for which (frequently at a 
great personal sacrifice ) their friends have enabled them to reside in the metropolis. 
And then, when the time allotted for their education is drawing to a close, they find 
a sure refuge in the grinders ;+ who, by dint of hard labour, manage to cram into 
their heads in a few months, the superficies of that knowledge, which the more in- 
dustrious spend years in acquiring. Thus prepared, they present themselves before 
the medical authorities for examination; and, aided by impudence and good luck, 
they receive full authority to diffuse among their fellow-subjects the beneficial in- 
fluence of their moral principles and professional skill. 

Having thus stated the evil, let me shortly propose the means which alone appear 
to me to be capable of opposing its farther progress:—and these are, rigid domestic 
controul, and enforcement of religious discipline. By the first, habitual neglect of 
study and nocturnal debauchery would be prevented; by the second, the contami- 
nation of the good might be in some measure counteracted, the irresolute might be 
confirmed, the bad reclaimed. I am well aware, Sir, that this proposal is but little 
in consonance with the spirit of the age, that it will meet with no favour from the 
so-called enlightened opponents of bigotry, the advocates of an unshackled system of 
education; I do not hope that its approximation to the model of the old universities 
will please that ingenuous part of my fellow students, who shew by their fondness for 
interlinear translations of Celsus and the Pharmacopeeia, that their hostility to those 
venerable institutions is something more than theoretical. But, sir, I presume to 
offer it as the result of my personal experience and conviction; knowing as I do, 
that, even by the better disposed, many indiscretions would have been prevented, 
many temptations resisted, had the weight of authority given an additional motive 
for attendance in tiie lecture-room or the chapel. 

It would not, I think, be difficult for the authorities of the new university to es- 
tablish chambers for the students on an economic scale and under due regulations, 
or to license the houses of responsible persons for that purpose. As for the enforce- 
ment of religious discipline, with regard to those of the established religion, it would 
be easy; the others might be required to attach themselves to some priest of their 
respective sects, and to produce periodically from him certificates of their attendance 
on his ministration. 

I Know not, sir, whether you may think this letter worthy of your attention; but 
let me in conclusion entreat you to continue your benevolent endeavours for the 
establishment of a better-regulated system of medical education. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Mepicat. Seuvent. 
+ Not that I mean to throw any shade of disrespect on the grinders, many of whom are gep- 


tlemen of the highest respectability and most extensive acquirements, and the manver in which 
they perform their task is highly creditable to their ingenuity and perseverance. 


Vou. IX.—June, 1836. 4 
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Extract from the Life of Mr. Basil Owen Wood, by his Father, in the “ Memoirs of 
the Rev. Basil Wood and some members of his Family,” &c., p. 70. 


“ His time being wholly at his own disposal, he was free from all control in the 
intervals of his professional lectures... . ... He often spoke to me with abhorrence 
of the profligate language of medical pupils. I knew it full well. Never shall I 
forget the scene I once witnessed in a dissecting-room; the gross indelicacy of lan- 
guage, the irreverent treatment and exposure of the human body, the hardened indif- 
ference with which the most affecting imstances of mortality were regarded, the 
assumed contempt of death, the ridicule with which any serious remark was treated, 
and the wanton profanation of the Word of God. This reckless mockery of sin, in 
the midst of that death which sin brought into the world, has been sufficient to 
create in my own mind a wonder, not that my poor son, irresolute and susceptible as 
he was, should imbibe the contagion, but that any youth should escape its polluting 
influence. Sin, alas! hardens, and society assimilates, and the horror of vice is worn 
off by familiarity with it. Such was the case in the present melancholy instance. 
Any appearance of serious reflection in my son was treated by his companions with 
contempt and ridicule ; he was assailed with infidel insinuation, with raillery, with 
wine, with temptafions of every kind, presented in their most alluring form, while, as 
his dangers increased, the strength of those principles which alone were capable of pre- 
serving him, were gradually more and more enfeebled.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral ............0s000+ May 7 
Bishop of Worcester, Chapel of Hartlebury Castle ......... May 12 
DEACONS, 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Couchman, J. .....050- B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Worcester 
Fitzgerald, A. C. ...... Bea. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Harvey, James A....... Bea. St. EdmundH. Oxford Bath and Weils 
eee B-A. Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Spencer, C.......ccceee BAe Christ’s Camb. Worcester 
Trevelyan, E. O......... B.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Bath and Wells 

PRIESTS. 
Boyle, R. C. T...... wee MA» Christ Church Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bush, J. Cobham ...... 8.4. Pembroke Camb. Bath and Wells 
Watts, N. ...... eeveccece B.A. University Oxford Bath and Wells 
Wilding, H. J. ........ B.A. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Wolley, T. L. ......... B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 





The Archbishop of York intends to hold a general ordination at Bishopthorpe, on 
Sunday, 31st of July. Candidates are to send their papers before the Ist of July, and 
to attend at the Palace on Thursday, the 28th of that month. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Boustead, —.............0- seeuee Head Master of Kirby Lonsdale Grammar School, 
Westmoreland. 

Corfe, Joseph ..ccccccosccsseses A Priest Vicar of Exeter Cathedral. 

IG Us ncdeidicsiesmsiivnsene Chaplain to the Hoxne Union Workhouse, Laxfield, 
Suffolk. 


Dowdall, John ........s0cseceses Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Burlington. 
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SND: - cntritcstbaniiaindews Minister of ‘Tavistock Chapel, Drury Lane. 

Bema, TE. Piss: icccosscetea Minister of the Parochial Chapel at Camden Town, 
. St. Pancras. 

Hildebrand, | . Head Master of Kibworth Free Grammar School. 

Rae Domestic Chaplain to Lord Abinger. 

| a Sacrist of Lichfield Cathedral. 

i SS aa Priest Vicar of Lichfield Cathedral. 


Pendrill, John ...........s0e58 Assistant Curate of St. Mark’s Church, Woodhouse, 


near Leeds. 
sseeseeseeeee One of the Chaplains of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
V. of Andover, a Surrogate for the diocese of Winchester. 


Prickett, M, ....... 
Ridding, C. H., 


ee Ee Chaplain of His Majesty’s Ship ** Cornwallis,” 74. 
Trevor, George.........0000 «+» Chaplain to the Forces on the Madras Establishment. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Adderbury V. w. 


Alcock, Charles ~} Boddicote C. and | a Oxford New Coll., Oxford 
Little Barford C. 4 


Attlay, S. C. «0... ee oe , Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Barnes, James A. East Gilling R. N. York York Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Boyle, Hon. R.C.T. Marston Bigot R. Somerset B. & W. EarlofCork & Orrery 
Brown, J. R........ Knighton P. C Radnor Hereford Sv Howe! of Clunn 
ospital 
Carter, W. ..ccccccs Son sik > George ! W. York York Archbishop of York 
in Silkstone P. § 
Chanter, John M. Ilfracombe V. Devon Exeter Preb. in Sarum Cath. 
Clarke, John W.. Studley V. Warwick Worcester Robert Knight, Esq. 
Axminster V. w. Preb. of Warthill 
Conybeare, W. v.} Kilmington C, Devon Exeter Yo kc 1 
. ork Cathedral. 
and Membury C. * 
Dewe, — ...... .» Kingsdowne R. Kent Rochester D. & C. of Rochester 
Drake, Z. .H....... Clovelly R. Devon Exeter Sir J. H. Williams 
Edwards, R. ...... Llanfechell R. Anglesea Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Farish, William... Little Stonham R. Suffolk Norwich Mrs, C. Bevan 
Flavell, John W.. } oe a. et } Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Windsor 
vast Ruston V. 
Garnett, Fi coscesces Dilhorne V. Stafford L.& C. D.&C. of Lichfield 
Glubb, J. M...... . Shermanbury R. Sussex Chichester 
Haigh, Daniel...... Bracewell V. W. York York Earl de Grey 
Holworthy, W. H. — Vv. w. Norfolk Norwich Dow. Lady Suffield. 
Wrpingham R, pe 
. Hackfield R. . id Rev. E. Arden, anc 
Holley, Edward... and Whitwell R. Noriik Norwich { Wm. Repton, Esq. 
Hooper, F. J. B.... Upton Warren R. Worces. Worcester Earl of Shrewsbury 


Jenkins, Charles... Stradishall R. Suffolk Norwich ype mre ats 


Ould, Fielding ... Christ Church P. C., Lancash. Chester J. Houghton, Esq. 
Liverpool \ 
Richards, H. ...... Ceido P, C. CarnarvonBangor T. P. J. Parry, Esq. 
Scott, John.......+s } .~ gmp rbecng Norfolk Norwich Rev. Wm. Collett 
{ Great & Little Hock- 


Spurgin, Jobn...... ham V } Norfolk Norwich Rev. J. Spurgin 
Winthrop, B....... Wolverdington R. Warwick Worcester Rev. J. Roberts 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Bowles, John, Salisbury. 
Péc. of 
Cobley, John ...... Cheddar V. Somer. ; D..& C. D. and C. of Wells. 
of Wells 
Davy, Charles...... Inglesham V. Wilts Sarum Bishop of Sarum 
2 Rev. W. Inge, and 
Ellerton, Joseph... ; ena Vs GuGved — Lane, Esc. 
and MarstonP. C. Stafford L.&Cov. R.of St. Mary’s, Staff. 
Ellis, James ......Ashurst R. Sussex Chichester Magd. Coll., Oxford 
Forster, Thomas... Fetcham R. Surrey Winchester Rev. J. G. Bolland 


Hubbard, Richard W., Wolverhampton 

Maydwell, W. Lockwood, Thrapston, Northampton 

Milner, Wheeler, Liverpool 

Mister, S. W........ Little Rollwright R. Oxford Oxford Sir J. Read, bart. 


Morton, John...... { iunainanaaar, ' Stafford L.& Cov. Manchester Coll. Ch, 
Pain, Robert, Bloxham, Oxfordshire 
Powell, John ...... Llansoy R. Monm. Llandaff Duke of Beaufort. 

> V 
Robertson, John... } "inilenen Y. Essex London Bishop of London 
Rufford, W. S. .... Binton R. Warwick Worcester Marquis of Hertford 
Shutt, Joseph, late Curate of Aldridge, at Coppice Hall 

Great & Little Hock- 
Skrimshire, T. ~} ham V. and South > Norfolk Norwich Rev. J. Spurgin 
Creak C. 


Axminster V. w. 
Steer, Charles...... Kilmington C, Devon Exeter } 
” and Membury C. 


Thorold, Edward. } are say w. Mars- Lincoln Lincoln Sir J. C. Thorold 


Preb. of Warthill, 
York Cathedral 


on R 
Wilcox, Jobn ...... Little Stonham R. Suffolk Norwich Mrs. C. Bevan 
Williamson, W.L. Guisborough P. C. N. York York Archbishop of York 
Wood, John Manley, Stamford Hill 
—_—_— 
IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTSe 


The Rev. Edmond Dalrymple Hesketh Knox, A.B., Rector and Vicar of Rathronan, 
diocese of Limerick, to the Rectory of Kilflyn, vacant by the death of the Rev. E. 
Herbert. 

The Rev. Samuel Eccles, to the Chapel of St. George, Dublin, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Barker. 

The Rev. James Howie, to the Curacy of St. Mary’s, Dublin. 

The Rev. Abraham Walker to the Curacy of St. Mark’s, Dublin. 

The Rev. Joseph Gabbett, Prebendary of Effin, has appointed the Rev. Joseph 
Gabbett, Jun., to the Curacy of that parish. 

Rev. Edmund Lambeth, to the living of Monanimy, diocese of Cloyne. 

The Lord Lieutenant has conferred the living of Castletownarra and Burgessbeg, 
county Tipperary, on the Rev. Edward Hartigan (Domestic Chaplain to the late Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe), vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Gabbett, 
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NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


April 30. 


Exeter College.—An Examination will take 
place on Thursday, the 2nd day of June, in 
order to Election to Three Scholarships in 
this College. One, open to all, Undergra- 
duates or others about to enter at the Univer- 
sity, above the age of 16; the second, limited 
to sons of clergymen of the county of Devon, 
under the age of 19, with preference to the 
kindred of the Rev. Thomas How, late rector 
of Huntspill, Somerset ; and the third, limited 
to persons educated in the county of Devon, 
with preference to Ashburton School. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—Hon. J. D. Bligh, 
Fell. of All Souls’, (grand comp. ) 

Masters of Arts — Rev. t. G. Simcox, 
Wadham, grand comp. ; Rev. H. D. Phelps, 
Wadham ; Rev. B. Faussett, Corpus Christi ; 
Rev. J. R. Coope, Ch. Ch.; J. B. Michel, 
Fell. of Queen's ; Rev. C. Walters, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Andrew, St. John’s, 
= comp. ; T. C. H. Leaver, Fell. of St. 

ohn’s; J. Brenchley, University; J. Butler; 
‘All Souls’ ; J. Tonite, Exhibitioner of Lin- 
coln; H. G. Adams, Ch. Ch. ; M. Mills, 
Ch. Ch. ; H. Middleton, Wadham; R. Bla- 
kiston, Queen’s ; E. Barnett, Worcester ; W. 
Newton, Balliol; H. Crawley, Balliol ; E. 
Wells, Fell. of New College ; A. Nugee, Bra- 
sennose ; W. T. Preston, Brasennose; J. 
Allen, Brasennose; J. J. Maberly, Brasen- 
nose; A. Arrowsmith, Magdalen Hall; J. 
Browell, Exeter. 

On Thursday last, Thomas Chaffers, B.A., 
and Hulme’s Exhibitioner, of Brasennose, 
was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. Cooke Otway, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem of this University. 

The Margaret Professor of Divinity has 
announced his intention of reading the Epistles 
with a private class during the present and 
Act Term. 

Ashmolean Society— May 6.— The President 
in the chair. The Rev. W. Lee, of New Coll., 
and J. Peter, Esq., of Merton College, were 
elected members. The Secretary announced 
that a limited number: of copies of the Memoirs 

rinted by the Society were cn sale at Mr. 

arker’s. Mr. Philip Duncan read a Paper 
on the Remains of Roman Art found in Bri- 
tain, as illustrated by specimens in the Mu- 
seum ; and Dr. Daubeny made some comments 
on a passage in Dr. John Davy's recently 

Mlished Life of his Brother, Sir Humphrey 
o— ; and replied to some objections brought 

ainst the chemical theory of volcanoes in 
rs last number of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 


May 7. 


The great meeting of the University on the 
subject of a proposed statute, limiting the 
wers to be exercised by the present Regi 

fessor of Divinity, took place on Thursday 
last at two o'clock ; ahd long before that hour 

was crowded with members of con- 
vocation, anxious to record their sentiments 
upon this important question. It had been 
previously arran that the Convocation 
should be holden in the Theatre, as well as 
that admission to that building should be 
— limited - those who had a right of 
suffrage. B is arrangement, — 
as well as the enbieipetoits members of the 
University, were excluded, and some feelings 
of disappointment, together with certain signs 
of impatience, were manifested, which, at one 
time, it was feared, might lead to a breach of 
academical discipline ; for a few windows were 
broken, and about a dozen of the you 
members forced their way into one of t 
staircases of the Theatre. The quick appear- 
ance of the Procuratorial officers, the 
remonstrances of the masters, had, however, 
an immediate effect, and the business of Con- 
vocation experienced only a momentary inter- 
ruption. Everything else was conducted with 
a decorum, we may almost say with a solem- 
nity, that was peculiarly striking; and the 
impression made upon ourselves was, that the 
great majority of voters were performing, what 
to them appeared an imperative, al ha 
most unwelcome, public duty, whilst the 
riage ten intent upon bearing testimony 
to the Professor’s acknowledged talents, and 
most amiable private character. It has been 
said, by a portion of the London Press, that 
the whole affair has been regarded, both by the 
proposers and the opponents of the statute, as 
political. This, however, is a decided mistake 
on the part of our contemporaries; and only 
proves that they are altogether ignorant of the 
tone of feeling, and high sense of academical 
honour, that characterize this University. The 
reat body of the members of Convocation 
ave not suffered either party or politics to 
sway their opinions on this all-absorbi 
uestion ; and it is of importance to keep this 
fret in view for the credit of either side, and 
for the character of the University at large. 

The form of statute read by the Registrar 
was as follows :— 

Quum ab Universitate commissum fuerit 
S. Theologia Professori Regio, ut unus sit ex 
eorum numero, a quibus designantur selecti 
Concionatores, secundum Tit. XVI. §. 8. 
necnon ut ejus consilium adhibeatur, si quis 
Concionator coram Vice-Cancellario in quies- 
tionem vocetur, secundum Tit. XVI. §. 11. 
quam vero qui nunc Professor est, seriptis 
quibusdam suis publici juris factis ita res theo- 
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tractaverit, ut in hac parte oullam ejus 
uciam habeat Universitas ; 

agen a sec agg tr predictorum 
expers sit S. Theologi ofessor ius, 
donec aliter Universitat placuerit. ion 
quid detrimenti capiat interea Universitas, 

fessoris ejusdem vicibus fungantur alii ; 
scilicet, in Concionatoribus selectis designandis 
Senior inter Vice-Cancellarii Deputatos, vel 
eo absente, aut ipsius Vice-Cancellarii locum 
tenente, proximus ex ordine Deputatus (pro- 
viso semper, quod sacros ordines susceperit), 
et in consilio de Concionibus habendo Pre- 
lector Domine Margarete Comitisse Rich- 
mondiz. 

After the promulgation of the Statute, 
several Members of the University addressed 
the Vice-Chancellor: of these, the opponents 
of the Statute were Dr. Twisleton, of New 
College, the Warden of Merton, (Dr. Mar- 
sham,) Mr. Way, of Glympton, (of Christ 
Church, ) Mr. Philip Duncan, of New College, 
and Mr. Rowlandson, lately a Michel Fellow 
of Queen’s. The supporters of the Statute 
‘were Mr. Miller, of Worcester, (the Bampton 
Lecturer of 1817,) and Mr. Keble, of Oriel, 
the present Professor of Poetry. At the con- 
clusion of these speeches, the votes were taken, 
and by a new arrangement, which was on 
Thursday tried for the first time, and with 
complete success. The Masters of Arts 
ascended the steps of the great circle, and, 
passing the Proctors’ chairs, gave their votes 
to one or the other of those officers, and 
instead of returning, and by so doing causing 
much impediment and confusion, proceeded 
onwards to a door immediately behind the 
Vice-Chancellor’s chair, and thus were let out 
into the lobbies, and so returned into the body 
of the Theatre, or went away, at pleasure. 

At about half-past four o’clock the scrutiny 
terminated, and the Senior Proctor made the 
usual announcement, ‘‘ majori Parti placet.” 
The numbers, which were not publicly de- 


clared, being — 
Placect- - - - -« 414 
Non Placet - > oe 
Majority for the Statute - —380 





Yesterday se’nnight, the following gentle- 
men of this University were admitted to their 
Degrees as Barristers-at-Law, by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple :—St. G. Gore, 
Oriel ; E. Kensington, M.A., Balliol; M. H. 
Marsh, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch. ; and C, 
H. A. Martelli, B. A., Trinity. 

On Tuesday last, the following gentlemen 
were called to the Degree of Barristers-at-Law 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn :—J. H. 
Barker, M.A., Ch. Ch.; W.R. Ward, B.A., 
Balliol; and C. G. Prideaux, M. A.. Balliol. 

Queen’s College.—The annual Election of 
Scholars on the Old Foundation, open to 
natives of Cumberland and Westmorland, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, will take place 
on Thursday, the 9th of June. Candidates 
are required to present themselves to the Pro- 
vost on Saturday, the 4th, with certificates of 
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tate, and testimonials. The Examination 
will commence on Monday, the6thof June. | 

On Monday last, the Rev. W. P. Powell, 
B.C.L., of Worcester College, and Head 
Master of Clitheroe Grammar School, was 
i. to the Degree of Doctor in Civil 

aw. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. W. Sewell, M.A.., 
Fellow and sub-reetor of Exeter College, was 
unanimously chosen Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Hampden, 
resigned. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. Leslie, Ch. Ch., 

rand comp.; Rev. R. Williams, Ch. Ch.; 

v. T. Child, Queen’s; Rev. H. O. Coxe, 
Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. H. Woodall, Exeter, 
grand comp.; C. R. Hall, Ch. Ch.,, on 
comp.; Hon. C. H. Cust, Ch. Ch. ; F. 
Wingfield, Ch. Ch. ; T. W. Dunston, Exeter ; 
G. H. Clarke, Exeter; G. Gipps, St. Mary 
Hall; W. Whitehead, Scholar of Worcester ; 
C. Bradley, Scholar of Worcester; Hon. A. 
Duncombe, Worcester; K. B. Foster, Lin- 
coln; E. H. V. Colt, Queen’s; J. Sansom, 
Queen’s; J. Wood, Queen’s; A. Hawkes, 
Wadham; N. Stainton, Wadham; W. H. 
Webb, Magdalen Hall; W. Meyler, Pem- 
broke; J. Darcey, Scholar of Brasennose ; 
J. R. G. Manby, Brasennose; T. H. A. 
Poynder, Brasennose; R. Downes, Trinity ; 
T. K. Thomas, St. John’s; G. Carter, St. 
John’s; E. Wright, Oriel. 


The Exercises sent in for the Prizes given 
by the Chancellor of the University, and under 
the will of Sir Roger ee are—For the 
Latin Essay, 2; English Essay, 18; Latin 
Verse, 24; English Verse, 39. 


May 14. 


Wadham College.—There will be an Election 
of a Scholar on Thursday, June 30th. Can- 
didates must not have exceeded the 19th year 
of their age, and are required to deliver to the 
Warden certificates of baptism, and of their 
parents’ marriage, on or before Saturday, June 
25, at nine o'clock. 

Brasennose College.—A Fellowship is va- 
cant, founded in 1522, for persons born in the 
City or County Palatine of Chester, of the cou- 
sinage, or lineage of John Williamson, some- 
time Rector of St. George’s, in Canterbury ; 
or of the name, cousinage, or of the lineage of 
Sir John Port, Serjeant-at-Law, or of his heirs, 
born within the said City or County of Chester ; 
who are, however, required to be Graduates of 
this University, not exceeding eight years from 
the day of their matriculation. Candidates are 
required to announce themselves to the Prin- 
cipal, on or before Thursday, June 2, and to 
deliver, at the same time, in support of their 
claim of eae i authenticated 
by the seal of the Heralds’ College, together 
with certificates of baptism, and testimonials 
from their respective Colleges or Halls. 








Yesterday the following Degrees were con- 


Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by accu- 
mulation—The Venerable E. Pope, en’s, 
Archdeacon of Jamaica, grand comp. 

Doctors in Medicine—R. B. Todd, Pem- 
broke ; W. Duke, Magdalen hall. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. S. W. Yates, Balliol, 

nd comp. ; W. Jones, Balliol ; Rev. J. A. 
Smith, Queen’s; Rev. H. Carey, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. E. Bruxner, Ch. 
Ch., grand comp. ; R. H. Howard, Ch. Ch. ; 
N. F. B. Dickinson, Ch. Ch. ; W. C. Beasley, 
Scholar of Lincoln; J. Arnould, Scholar of 
Wadham ; E. Whitehead, Scholar of Wadham ; 
H. J. C. Smith, Wadham ; F. H. Deane, 
Wadham ; J. Bowles, Magdalen hall; E. W. 
L. Davies, Scholar of Jesus; H. H. Brown, 

Christi; J. H. Butterworth, Exeter ; 
J. Tunnard, Exeter ; E. J. Chaplin, Demy of 
Magdalen; M. og S Brasennose; S. H. 
Russell, Fellow of St. John’s. 
The Regius Professor of Divinity has given 
notice of a course of lectures to commence on 
Monday, the 6th of June. 


May 21. 

Magdalen College.—Two Fellowships are 
vacant in this College, open to any members of 
the University of Oxford, who are natives of 
Buckinghamshire or Nottinghamshire, Can- 
didates must be Bachelors of Arts, at least, at 
the period of Election, which takes place on 
Tuesday, the 26th day of July; and they are 
required to present themselves to the President 
on or before the Thursday previous to the 
Election, with certificates of. baptism, and tes- 
timonials from their Colleges or Halls. 

Worcester College. — There will be an 
Election of a Scholar, on the Foundation of 
Mrs. Sarah Eaton, on Thursday, the 16th of 
June. The Examination will begin on Monday, 
the 13th, at ten o’clock ; and candidates are re- 
quired to present to the Provost certificates, 
signed by the bishops of their respective 
Dioceses, by the ministers of their parishes, 
and by two or more respectable inhabitants of 
the same, that ‘* they are sons of clergymen of 
the Church of England, and want assistance to 
support them at the University.” 

incoln College. — Two of Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitions, now vacant, will be filled up on 
Saturday, June 11th. 

N.B. Candidates must be natives of the 
Diocese of Durham ; or, in default of such, of 
Northallertonshire and Howdenshire, in the 
county of York ; or of the counties of Leicester, 
Northampton, or of the Diocese of Oxford ; 
and are desired to call upon the Sub-Rector 
with an affidavit of their place of birth, on or 
before Wednesday, June 8th. 

Yesterday, J. L. R. Kettle, Esq., M.A., 
and one of Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioners, Lincoln 
College, was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

a 


CAMBRIDGE. 
April 29. 
The nomination of two gentlemen for the 
office of Public Orator took place in the 
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Senate-House on Tuesday morning. Mr 
Crick, of St. John’s, and Mr. Thorp, of Trin- 
ity, being the only two candidates, were im- 
mediately nominated as a matter course. 
On Wednesday morning, at nine o'clock, 
neal euale Una ta during he 
were near » but ing t 
part sh day it was yl po Froth 
was n nd, w 
mae to de tll rm Sclock. At that 
the poll was closed, and — again at half- 


cERE 


ef 


past eight. At the final at ten o'clock, 
the numbers stood — 

BER. CeRO ..ccccseccveccthes 359 

DE TRIN scncaphiinsensescee 318 


Mr. Crick was then declared elected, and was 
sworn in according to the usual form. 

At the congregation on Saturday, the 16th 
inst., the following degrees were i— 

Honorary Master of Arts—The Hon, C. 
S. Savile (fourth son of the Earl of Mexbo- 
rough), Queen's. 

achelors of Arts—J. V. Austin, Trinity ; 

W. Nurse, Trinity; G. D. Lowndes, Trinity ; 
R. W. Pierpoint, St. John’s; W. Sherwood, 
Cath. hall (comp). 


May 6. 


On Wednesday last, Edward Warter, B.A., 
and the Rev. S. G. Fawcett, were e 
Senior Fellows of Magdalen College. H. H. 
Swinney, B.A., was also elected a Fellow of 
the same Society. 

On Thursday, April 28, Mr. Robert Phelps, 
M.A., Scholar of Trinity College, was elected, 
by the Master and Fellows of Sidney Sussex 
College, Mathematical Lecturer of that Society, 
on the foundation of Mr. Taylor. 


At a Congregation on Friday last the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Divinity — Rev. J. Stoddart, 
Clare Hall. 

Masters of Arts — T. Tower, St. John’s ; 
Rev. W. Pound, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. 
C. B. Lockwood, St. John’s; R. F. Myers, 
Fellow of Clare Hall; Rev. R, F. ie, Fel- 
low of Pembroke College; Rev. W. Greigson, 
Rev. H. T. C. Hine, us Christi; Rev. 
W. W. Harvey, King’s; G. Whitaker, Fellow 
of Queen’s; A. P. Birrell, Sidney College. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. A. Westoby, R. 
Jennings, Trinity ; J. L. Ison, J. Williamson, 
W. Sparling, W. Williams, St. John's; T. T. 
Leete, Caius; T. Brotherton, Corpus Christi ; 
T. Coward, J. Bell, T. Sandon, Queen's ; J. 
C. Glaves, J. E. Downing, G. Dover, Catha- 
rine Hall; J. Williams, Christ's; W.H. Ibot- 
son, Magdalen. 

At the same Congregation Thomas Attwood 
Walmisley, Mus. Bac. of Jesus College, was 
re Professor of Music, in the of 
the late Doctor Clarke Whitfield. Also, the 
Report of the Syndic of the Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Scholarships was confirmed. 


At a Congregation on Monday last, Thomas 
Hunt, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this University. 

Graces also passed the Senate—To appoint 
Mr. Phillips, of Queen’s College, an Examiner 
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for Dytwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarship,in the place With respect to the probable cost: of the 


of the Regius Professor of Hebrew ; and Mr. 
Browne, of Emmanuel College, in the place o 
the Professor of Arabic also to appoint Mr. 
Skinner, of Jesus College, and Mr. Rose, of 
St.John’s College, Examiners for the Tyrwhitt’s 
Hebrew Scholarships. 

; May 13. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—C. W. G. 
Howard, Trinity, fourth son of the Earl of 
Carlisle; D’Arcy, G. Osborne, Magdalen Col- 
lege, fourth son of Lord Godolphin. 

Master of Arts—H. Raikes, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—Rev. N. J. B. 
Hole, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—J.G. Johnson, Trinity ; 
J. G. Packer, Trinity ; J. Philips, Trinity ; 
J. Johnstone, St. John’s; H.. B. Jones, St. 
John’s; H. Drury, Caius; R. A. H. Hirst, 
Caius; J. Buller, King’s; G. Williams, 
King’s; B. Ayres, Queen’s; TT. Minster, 
Catharine Hall; R. J. Morris, Jesus ; H. C. 
Knightley, Jesus ; G. L. Gower, Trinity hall ; 
T. Dawson, Downing College, (comp. ) 


At twelve o'clock the voting commenced for 
the selection of a design for the New Library ; 
The three plans proposed were those of Mr. 
Cockerell, Messrs, Rickman and'Co., and Mr. 
Wilkins. At the close of the voting, at two 
o'clock, Mr. Cockerell’s plan was declared to 
be chosen by a large majority. 

At the same Congregation the following 
Grace the Senate:—To appoint the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Jesus College, 
Dr. Haviland, Mr. Peacock, Mr. Worsley, 
Mr. Willis, and Mr. Hymers, of St. John’s, 
a Syndicate to consider and report to the 
Senate whether the design selected for the 
New Library be in conformity with the in- 
structions given to the Architects. 

Yesterday the Chancellor’s Prize for the 
best English Poem was adjudged to Thomas 
Whytehead, of St. John’s. Subject—‘‘ The 
Empire of the Sea.” 


May 20. 

The Syndicate lately appointed to consider 
and report upon the expediency of purchasing 
the museum and anatomical preparations of 
Dr. Macartney, the professor of anatomy in 
Trinity college, Dublin, have made their report 
to the senate. This report strongly recom- 
mends the purchase ; and it is believed that a 
grace will shortly be introduced to carry the 
recommendation into effect. 

The Syndicate appointed by a grace of the 
senate on the 11th of May, for the purpose of 
considering whether the design chosen for the 
New Library, &c., be in eonformity with the 
instructions given to the architects, have made 
the following report to the senate :— 

They have examined Mr. Cockerell’s desi 
with reference to the instructions given to the 
architects, with regard to the nature, extent, 
and arrangement of the accommodation re- 
quired, and they are of opinion that it is in 
conformity with those instructions. 


buildings to be erected in thefirst instance, they’ 
have made inquiries of Mr. Cockerell, who is 

of opinion that the portion of the design which 
is marked in his drawings (see io, No. 

5.) as purposed for immediate execution, and 

which comprehends all the accommodation im- 

, required by the instructions, may be 

built prepared for the reception of its fit- 

tings, for a sum not exceeding 25,0001. Mr. 

Cockerell, however, declines pledging himself 

to this precise sum, as the amount of the ex- 

penditure may be materially affected by the 

nature of the stone and other materials em- 

ployed. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Soeiety was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Thackeray, V. P., 
in the chair. A letter from A. De Morgan, 
Esq., to the Rev. George Peacock, was read, 
containing a sketch of a method of introducing 
discontinuous constants into the arithmetical 
expressions for infinite series. Also a memoir 
by P. Kelland, Esq., of Queen’s college, on 
the mathematical results of a mixture of elastic 
fluids (as air and vapour in the atmosphere), 
and on the theory of heat. With regard to 
the latter subject, the object was to shew that 
there is a translation backwards or forwards of 
the calorific particles, consequent on and vary- 
ing in intensity with the transverse vibration. 
Mr. Hopkins made some statements respecting 
experiments recently made on the temperature 
of mines and the doctrine of central heat. Mr. 
Airy gave an account of observations of tem- 
— made during the great solar eclipse of 

fay 15th. 
i 
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Trinity Term Examinations. 


N.B. The names of the successful Candidates 
in each rank are arranged, not in order of 
merit, but in the order of standing on the 
College Books. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1n Scrence.— Second Rank : 
Morgan, Lewis ; Hussey, Malachy; Chiches- 
ter, Robert. 

Honours 1n Crassics.—First Rank: Wy- 
ley, William.—Second Rank : Henn, Thomas. 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1n Scrence.—First Rank: Mr. 
Kelly, Charles ; Burke, Henry ; Connor, 
Henry ; Flanagan, Stephen.—Second Rank : 
Mr. Matsy, John B. ; Warren, Robert ; Ovens, 
Edward ; Sanders, Thomas; Ellis, Conyng- 
ham; Doyle, John. 

Honours in Crassics. — First Rank : 
Walters, John Francis; Perrin, John; Mills, 
Richard; Ahern William.—Second Rank : 
Mr. Torrens, Thomas F.; Mr. Wise, James 
L.; Mr. Vance, Andrew; Tibbs, ek 
Newman, William; Miller, William ; Little- 
dale, John. 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Howovurs 1n Scrence.— First Rank: Mr. 

Blood, William; Lendrick, James; White, 


BIRTHS AND 
Matthew; Salmon, - M‘Gi 
Francis ; Galbraith, Joseph---Second Rank: 
Dobbs, Conway ; , Archibald ; Ru- 
therford, Gala ae : ’ 
toneune = Crassics. — First Rank: 


ugh M‘Calmont ; Flanagan, 

i or J ty Willi apy ree ) George 3 
0 

Law, H " a 


Rank: Mr. ~ James G.; Mr. ‘=. 
Joseph; Mr. Bushe, Richard Henry; Len- 
dric , James 5 Feinaigle, Charles ; Salmon, 
Geor ; Gwynne, James ; Sharkey, Lewis 
a ky William aera nes Robert 

n; ibborn, John ; Moore, Ponson 
Richandsos, John ; Murphy, Jeremiah ; Dek! 
byn, Thomas. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Sciurnce.—First Rank; Mr. 
Forde, Thomas; Mr. Morris, Arthur; Kirk- 

trick, William oee oe Henry ; $ 

George ; , John ume, Abra- 

ham.—Second Rank. Mr. Ryder, yn 
Wood; Wilson, Hugh ; North, R 
sett, William ; - Studdart, George ; : ge J *Tohn; : 
Corcoran, Michael E. ; Smith, Henry ; Boyce, 
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, dame W. 5 Le Marchant, Robert 5 Bagot, 


Honours 1x open — First Rank: 
Mr. Ryder, Michael W. ; Mr. Kinahan, Dan- 
iel ; Mr. Ha 
liam C. ; 
Power, Cuthbert Colli Charke- 
ton Stewart ; Smith, James, Pian Rank : 
Mr. Stannus, Thomas Robert; Mr. Foster, 
John V.; Hamilton, James ; Bassett, William ; ; 

; Walker, John ; Halpin, Nicho- 
las John ; Bagot, Edward ; Gaggin, Jobn ; 


Smith, ; Magee, William ; Riordan, 
Patrick ; Bickmore, _— A. ; ; King, 
Francis; Cang 

Franc an Senior Lecturer. 


The examinations for Scholarships took 
place on the 19th and 20th of May, and the 
examination for Fellowships on the 25th and 
Rene Sitering eae, Tees The result was not known 
in time for this publication. 


The three vacant Fellowships in Trinity Col- 
were occasioned — ne deaths 


gy came 
wa of Ramnashy in ha teens eee 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 

Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. H ~~ 
Allan, Cricklade, St. Mary, Wilts ; of Rev 
W. Wakeman, High Park, Oxon; of Rev. S. 
Raymond, Swindon R. ; of Rev. H,. Caste. 
Welbeck-street ; of Rev. Ralph Berners, K 
Waklen ;x of Rev. S. Croft, St. gs oe 
(still- -born) ; of Rev. . Beatson, Mint-yard, 
Canterbury; of Rev. P. Still, Manningford 
Bruce; of Rev. A. H. Adney, Ho " 
York ; of Rev. W. Ferguson, Crow-hall, near 
Gateshead (of twin sons) ; of Rev. J. Birkett, 
Ovi ham. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. S. S. 
Warmoll, Alphamstone R. ; of Rev. W. H 
Tatham, Blackburn P. ; of Rev. R. B. Green- 
law, Blackheath ; of the Bishop of Hereford, 
Poet’ s Corner, Westminster ; of Rev. J. F. 
Alleyne, Tunbridge Wells ; of Rev. G. Pick- 
hard, Bloxworth ; of Rev. W. Y. Draper, 
Chilham, Kent; of Hon. and Rev. S. Best ; 
of Rev. W.J. Phillpotts, Hallow V., Worcester- 
shire ; of Rev. C. Alcock, , Adderbary V- (ail still- 
born) ; of Rev. W. M. Oliver, 

Essex ; of Rev. R. Sankey, Farnham ; at Rev. 
W.H. Graham, Great Bromley R., Colchester ; . 


of Hon. and Rev. G. Yorke, ‘Aspenden R. ; of 


Rev. H. Reeks, Warnford, Hants; of Rev. T. 
Woodrooffe, Colbourne R., Isle of Wight ; of 
Rev. J. Blenherhasset, Ryme Intreseca ; of 
Rev. J. D. Brown, Huish Episcopi V, ; of Rev. 
R, Webster, Strouton V. 


Vout. 1X.—June, 1836. 


MARRIAGES, 

Rev. W. Kemble, of Swindon, Wilts, to 
Mary, eldest d. of the late J. H. Wackerbarth, 
Faq of Upton, Essex ; Rev. E. S. mag 
Ellin, second d. of the late C. Tom n, Esq., 
of Great Witchingham Hall, Norfolk; Rev, 
E. J. Shepherd, r. of Totterseliffe, to C. Hey- 


= youngest d. of M. P. Lucas, » of 
bury- — Kent; Rev. T. Wyld, of 
Nout gb P Wilts, to Maria, d. of t late 


J. Neeld, Esq., ‘of Gloucester- , Portman- 
square ; Rev. W. Littlehales to , eldest 
d. of the late Capt. W. HL Cheather Rev. E. J. 
Raines, of York, to Ellen, third dof the lt 
Rev. W. Hodgson, of Rochdale; Rev. J. P. 
Maurice, r. of ympton, Somerset, to the Hon. 
J. L. Powys, you d. of the laty Lord 
Lilford; Rev. M. J. ren Baten of Dep- 
den, Suffolk, to Sarah L., eldest d. of J. Tim- 
peron, Esq., of New Barnes, Herts; Rev. A. 
Cameron, A. of Kitehoman, Islay, to Mary, 
d. of the late C. a of Bristol ; Rev. 
E. Morgan, M. A., c. v. of Syston, in the county 
of Leicester, to Mrs. Roberts, of Coed-mawr 
Carnarvon ; Rev. F. Annesley, 

to Charlotte, only d. of the Rev. H. H. Mogg, 
M.A., v. of High Littleton, mening ea 
Rev. W. Irving, of Weare, near Cross, Somer- 
setshire, to Jane A., only d. of the late Capt. 
Rene of Sete oot; Rev. W. Holden, 


Assistant St. Oswald’s, Worcester, 
to Hannah » a. of J. Goldingham, Eaq., 
4x 
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PRB, ot Britinnia-egudte, in that city’s Rey. 
IPs Howe, of Dolbrotk, Devontiry t 


k, Devo 
E. ‘Shackleford, of Cheltenham ; Rev. 
. Corfield, to’ Henrietta L., second d. of Lady 


Maria Coles ; Rev. E. Blick, M.A,, Yr. yf : 


Rotherhithe, London, to Louisa A., second d. 
of the late Rev. W. Hutchinson, v. of Cole- 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





The “ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent.” 





BERKSHIRE. 

On Saturday, May 7th, the first stone 
of St. John’s district church, St. Giles’s, 
Reading, was laid in the presence of a 
numerous assemblage of the inhabitants of 
thet borough. Prayers were afterwards 
offered up by the Rev. J. C. Grainger, 
vicar, and the Rev. F. Trench, curate ; 
and an address was made by the Rev. 
G. Hulme, minister of ‘Trinity Church. 
He stated that two benevolent individuals 
had provided for the building and endow- 
ment of this place of worship.— Reading 
Journal. 

On Monday, May 9th, the first stone 
of Upton Church was laid by his Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cambridge, 
with the customary ceremony, in the pre- 
‘sence of a numerous concourse of respect- 
able persons.— Berks Chronicle. 

In a late number of the Reading Mer- 
cury, @ violently radical paper, there ap- 
pears an account of a meeting held at 
Reading, for the purpose of establishing a 
county hospital, and to that account is 
appended a list of subscribers. They are 
in number 156, of which number are 22 
clergymen, pow - two curates. One 
hundred and thirty-four laymen put down 
their names for sums amounting to 3,472l., 
which is somewhere more than 25/. each. 
The 22 clergymen, including the two 
curates, have subscribed 1,2281., which is 
551. each. So that, upon the face of 
the account, the laymen, liberal as they 
are, fall short of the clergy, as far as 55 
exceeds 25. We have purposely left out 
. ofthe calculation one subscriber of |,000/., 
as far exceeding an average sum of con. 
tribution. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Duke of Newcastle visited Eton 
College on Sunday week, and honoured 
the head-master with his company to din- 
ner. On Monday the head and lower 


masters presented an address to his 
Grace, signed hy all the masters, expres- 


sive of their deep sense of obligation for 


his splendid munificence towards the 
school. He was pleased to acknowledge 


the address in very handsome terms, In 
‘the afternoon the scholars saluted him 


with several rounds of hearty cheers as 
his carriage drove off. Hopes are enter- 
tained, and we trust on a good foundation, 
that his Grace will visit the college at the 
next election. He is the founder of three 
scholarships at Eton, tenable for three 
years each, of 50/. per annum, for the best 
scholar, and a gold medal for the second 
best ; 50/. is also provided as a remune- 
ration to the examiners for the scholar- 
ships. In the present age of so-called 


- utilitarian economy, such pious and prince- 


ly liberality bespeaks true nobility and 
real elevation of mind, no less than a 
patriotic desire to promote the best in- 
terests of the country, by the encourage- 


ment of sound and religious learning.— 


Buckinghamshire Herald. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


We are authorized to state, that the 
Lord Bisbop of Exeter intends to hold a 
visitation throughout his diocese, and to 
confirm at such places where confirmation 
has not been recently held, in the months 
of August and September next.— Exeter 
Luminary. 

The venerable the Archdeacon of Exe- 
ter, John Moore Stevens, held his visit- 
ation in the church of St. Mary Major, 
Exeter, on Tuesday, May 10th, which was 
numerously attended. The Rev, John 
Fisher Turner, rector of St. Mary Major, 
read the services, and the Rev. Charles 
Harward, vicar of St. Thomas’s, preached. 
The archdeacon delivered the charge, 
calling the attention of the clergy to the 
remarkable circumstances of the present 
times. He contended for the religion as 
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by law established, and the necessity for 
an intimate connexion between the church 
and the state; but denied that the clergy 
were averse to all reform, as also that they. 
were either jealous, invidious, orintolerant 
towards those who dissented from the 
doctrines of the established church for 
conscience’ sake, The Archdeacon next 
spoke of the many projects that were now 
before Parliament, in which the rights of 
the church and the clergy were so inti- 
mately mixed up, saying that he could 
not contemplate such changes without ap- 
prehension, the history of the world shew- 
ing that reformation never came in a flood. 
He then.adverted to the Reports of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; to the Eng. 
lish Bill for the Commutation of Tithes ; 
the proposed measure relating to the 
church of Ireland; to that for the regu- 
lation of the English clergy ; to the bill 
for the registration of births ; and the pro- 
position for making marriage little, if 
anything, more than a mere civil contract, 
Six distinct measures for purposes of these 
kinds were now before Parliament: he 
could not, however, but earnestly pray 
that great and important alterations would 
be made in all of them before they became 
the law of the land, if such be their des- 
tiny. He regretted the proposed alter- 
ations as to the cathedrals, those splendid 
temples, the monuments of ancient piety, 


describing the church endowments as. 


chiefly the gifts of individuals, and not a 
means for the support of religion that was 
furnished by the state. He also disapproved 
of the increase of power propose’ to be 
given to the diocesans. The advantages 
attending the possession of a learned clergy 
he shewed to be immeasurably great, and 


trusted it was not to the ministers of re- | 


ligion alone that, in this country, the 
means of becoming opens’ were to be 
dealt out with a scant hand.—Evxeter Ga- 
sette, | 

A correspondent of the Exeter Post re. 
commends the clergy immediately to as- 
semble in their deaneries or archdeacon- 
ries, and take into consideration the pro- 
visions of the two most important bills 
now before Parliament, the ‘‘ Tithe Bill,” 
and the “ Residence and Curates’ Salaries 
Bill;” of the latter, some parts are s0 
stringent as to call for modification. 


DURHAM. 


The contemplated transfer of the surplus 
revenues of the bishopric of Durham, for 
the support of new bishoprics, is creating 
a very powerful sensation, not only in the 
county of Durham, but-in Northumberland 
also. Independently of an address to the 
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King, and a memorial to Melbourne, 
the part of the clergy of the diocese of 
Durham, against the partition of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which 
his Majesty's present government seems 
anxious to have passed into a law, peti. 
tions, numnerously signed, have been trans- 
mitted to both houses of Parliament, from 
the towns of Sunderland and aN 
praying that the surplus revenues of the 

ishopric of Durham may be applied to the 
augmentation of the poor livings within 
that diocese, and to the religious and 
educational wants of the people, instead 
of being transferred in the way proposed 
by the present ministry. A meeting of 
the clergy in Northumberland will be held 
shortly, it is understood, im order to 
strengthen the proceedings of the clerical 
body in the southern part of the diocese, 


A Perition rrom THE Arcupgacon 
AND THE CierGy or Durnam TO THE 
Lorps SprrairuaL anp Tzmporar. —A 
petition from the Archdeacon and cl 
of the archdeaconry has been signed, whi 
states, that “ your petitioners have seen 
with regret, that part of the Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners which re. 
commends the abstraction of a large ec- 
clesiastical property from the diocese of 
Durham. The parishes of the diocese are 
large, populous, and, in many cases, ill 
endowed , the population, being intimately 
connected with the mines, is liable to 
great and sudden ch ; the increase 
of the population has of late years been 
rapid, and is likely to on; and the 
parochial arrangements, from these and 
other circumstances, are defective, and 
require revision. ; 

‘« The property of the See and the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham is chiefly drawn 
from the diocese itself ; and though this 
has hitherto been vested in few hands, it 
has been made available in various ways. 
to common p to the su of 
schools in connexion with the church of 
England, the buil and endowment of 
churches, and the relief of general and 
individual wants. 

‘* The state of the parishes had long since. 
attracted the notice of the Bishop and 
Dean and Chapter of Durham ; and so soon 
as the iomandbled them to interpose with 
effect, th 
the act for the augmentation of small 
livings, to augment the benefices of the 
parochial clergy, upon a scale which in- 
volved the —_ cession of phot ra 
copal and chapter property to the 
of the diocese. 


, under the powers of. 
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* Your pefitioners desire to represent to 
your right honourable house the hardship 
which the proposed interruption of the 
plans of the late bishop, and dean and 
chapter, would inflict upon the parishes of 

i and chapter pa , as well 
as the general ill effect of the scheme of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners upon a 
diocese whose necessities are great and are 
increasing. 

‘* Your petitioners also beg to call the at- 
tention of your right honourable house to 
the university, established by the late 
bishop, and dean and chapter, whence, 
amongst other important advantages, the 
training of ministers of religion for the 
service of our church was reasonably 
anticipated. 

“ And they therefore pray that such alter- 
ations and amendments may be introduced 
into the Bishoprick of Durham Bill as may, 
in the judgment of your right rated 
house, provide for the just claims and 
interests of the diocese of Durham.” 

The parishioners of Haughton le Skerne 
have just presented to their curate, the 
Rev. Thos. Austin, a silver salver, value 
60 guineas, of exquisite workmanship,— 
Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEX. 


The first stone of the new church of St. 
Botolph, Colchester, was laid on Wednes- 
day, the 11th, by John Round, Esq., of 
Danbury Park. An eloquent sermon was 
preached at St. Peter’s church, by the Rev. 
J. S. M. Anderson, chaplain to the Queen, 
after which the vrocession was formed, 
consisting of about sixty clergymen, and 
a large assemblage of Freemasons, with 
their banners and insignia, parish autho- 
rities, charity children, &c. &c. 

For nearly two hundred nee this parish 
had been destitute of a house of prayer 
for the reception of the members of the 
church establishment, amounting, by the 
last census, to 25,60 souls. The evil had 
from time to time been seriously felt ; but 
it remained for our respected and pious 
townsman, the Rev. James Round, to 
effect, by his persevering zeal and in- 
fluential liberality, that which others had 
tried in vain to accomplish. | 

A proposal was issued to build a new 
church, without interfering with the beau- 
tifal ruins of the priory church, capable of 
containing 1,000 persons, and to endow it 
with an income of about 100/.a year. The 
supporters of the project received from 
the Society for Building Churches and 
Chapels, a grant of 1,000l, for that pur- 
ever but, in consequence of the parish 

ing overburthened with poor, it was 
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necessary to raise a | sum rivate 
subscription. The call hs been nobly re- 
sponded to. Above 3,000/, bas been al-. 
ready subscribed ; and we feel confident 
the sum still required, amounting to about 
1,4001., to complete the undertaking, will 
be cheerfully contributed by the friends of 
the church. In the list of subscribers are 
the names of the Rev. James Thomas 
Round, with the munificent donation of 
4001.—to which may be added an expen- 
diture of valuable time, persevering labour, 
and zealous activity without measure ; the 
Master and Fellows of Balliol 200/.; Bp. 
of London 100/.; the late Lord Colchester 
1001. ; Lord Ashburton 1001. ; R. Sander- 
son, Esq., 1001.; Rev. Dr. Prosser, of 
Belmont, 1001. ; Mrs. Wegg, of Acton, 
100/. ; the late Mrs, Cock 100i. ; Earl de 
Grey 501. ; John Bawtree, Esq., 501.; W. 
Hawkins, Esq., 501. ; C. G. Round, Esq., 
31/. 10s. ; J. F. Mills, Esq., 301. ; George 
Round, Esq., 302; Rev. J. Blatch, of 
Basingstoke, 30/.; T. White, Esq., of 
Weathersfield, 25/. ; T. White, tented. 
of Berechurch Hall, 251.; Rev. W. Gress- 
well 20). ; Rev. J. M. Chapman 201. ; 
Rev G. Maberley 20/.; Dr. Nunn 201, ; 
Miss Thorley 201. ; Archdeacon Lyall 201, ; 
General Rebow 201!.; the late Corporation 
of Colchester 211. 10s. ; Mrs. Hoblyn 201. ; 
the late Rev. T. Sykes, of Guilsborough, 
201. ; Mrs. Waldo, of Worthing, 201,— 
Essex Standard, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

We understand that the living of St. 
James, in this city, has met with a pur- 
chaser in John Scandret Harford, Esq. ; 
the price was 2,555l. The living of Christ- 
church has also been disposed of to Mr. 
Strickland, solicitor, of this city ,for 4,555/., 
being intended, as we learn, for his son. 
— Bristol Mirror. 

Monument to Dr. Gray, THE LATE 
Bisnor or Bristot.—A beautiful mural 
monument bas lately been erected in the 
Newton Chapel, in Bristol Cathedral, to 
the memory of Bishop Gray. It is the 
work of a native of that city, W. H. Baily, 
R.A., and reflects much credit on his 
taste. The monument bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

‘*In the burial ground adjoining to this 
Cathedral lie the remains of 
Roserr Gray, D.D., 

‘* Sometime rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, and lately a prebendary of the 
Cathedral Church of Durham, and Bishop 
of Bristol, who died on the 28th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1834, 
in the 74th year of his age, and the 8th of 
his consecration. 
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“« Diatinguished in the early part of his 
professional life by learning and piety, he 
was afterwards no less remarkable for the 
able discharge of the duties of his epis- 
copal: office, combining with diligent at- 


tention to the ecclesiastical concerns and. 


liberal support to the charities of his 
diocese, a zealous devotion to the gene 


interests of the established church. Thi. 


monument has been erected to his memory 
by the clergy and laity of this city and its 
neighbourhood, in testimony of their affec- 
tion for his person, respect for his prin- 
ciples, and admiration for his firmness and 
fortitude.” — Bristol Journal, 


HAMPSHIRE, 

A subscription has been opened to de- 
fray the expenses of erecting an organ in 
the parish church of St. Thomas, Win- 
chester.—Salisbury Herald. 

On Monday, April 18th, the first stone 
of the new church at Bitterne was laid by 
Mrs. Barlow Hoy. The site of the church 
is in the angle of a field, close to the 
junction of the roads leading to Swathling, 
Itchen, Ferry, Bursledon, and Moor Green. 
The service was read by the Rev, W. D. 
Harrison, the vicar. The inscription on 
the plate was as follows :—The first stone 
of this church, built by subscription, on 
ground presented by J. Barlow Hoy, Esq., 
M.P., was laid on the 18th of April, 1836. 
W. D. Harrison, vicar. R. Scott, and J. 
Gale, churchwardens. J. W. Wild, ar- 
chitect.” ‘The style chosen by the archi- 
tect is the simple Gothic of the 13th cen- 
tury; the church will have a nave and 
two aisles; there will be a west-end gal- 
lery, but no other ; accommodation will be 
afforded for 640 sittings, of which 392 are 
to be free. The name is to be “ St. James’s 
Chapel, West-end.” The Rev. E. R. Bre- 
ton is to have the perpetual curacy. —Jb. 

Winchester College, and the Rey. C. 
B. Henville, the vicar of Portsmouth, 
have each given 500. towards a fund for 
the erection of new churches in that town 
and Portsea.—Ozxford Herald. 


LANCASHIRE. 
{ From a Correspondent. ) 


The congregation of St. Peter’s church, 
Manchester, have presented their minister, 
the Rev. Nicholas Germon, M.A., with a 
richly chased salver, and splendid silver 
tea service, Edward Brooke, Esq., the 
senior churchwarden, in behalf of the con- 


gregation, bore testimony, in a most ap- . 


propriate address, to Mr. Germon’s faith- 
ful services, as minister of St. Peter's for 
@ period of fourteen years, The salver 
bears the following inscription :—*‘ Pre- 
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sented, together with a. xvice, ta the 
Rev. Nicholas Germon HA inatbont 
of St..Peter’s, Manchester, in testimony 0 
the sincere attachment of his conrepnon 
their respect for private worth, and 1] 
due appreciation of the fai ischarge 
of his myer! Any a period of 14 ‘years, 
May 19th, 1836.” The cost of this plate 
was one hundred and twenty guineas. 

The foundation stone of a new Protés- 
tant school has recently been laid at Esh, 
towards the building of which Lord 
Crewe’s trustees have contributed 50l,, 
the ‘Diocesan School Society 20/., and 
the remainder of the expense is to be de- 
frayed by the Rev, Temple Chevallier, the 
paren curate. The ground was given 

the Venerable Archdeacon Thorp.— 
ewcastle Journal. 

Ata meeting held in Bury, yesterday, 
convened by the rector, and attended by 
the leading gentlemen of the town, it was 
resolved that two new churches should be 
erected, and that subscriptions should be 
entered into for that purpose. It was also 
resolved that a separate fund should be 
opened for each church, to which all those 
who were locally connected should be in- 
vited to contribute. Upwards of 1700I. 
was subscribed at the time, one firm alone 
contributing 5001. for the purpose. It is 
upwards of fifty years since any addition 
has been made to the church sccommoda- 
tion in Bury,in which time the popula- 
tion has increased at least three or four fold. 
— Manchester Chron. 

Two other churches are very much 
wanted in the township of Heap, suitable 
sites for which may be found in the —_ 
bourhood of Heywood Hall and Gooden 
Lane. The population of Tottington- 
Lower-End is about 11,000, with church 
room for 1,200, A church is very much 
wanted in the populous village of Rams- 
bottom. More than 10001, have been 
raised towards building a church in Wal- 
mersley, which will hold 600 sittings,— 
200 of which are to be free. The Diocesan 
Society has granted 400/., and the rector 
will give half the tithes of the township 
towards the endowment. 

The population of the parish of Bury in 
1801 was 22,300 ; itis now 47,627, [This, 
with much other useful matter, will be 
foundin a sermon preached hy the Rev. 
T. P. Kirkman, B.A., Senior Vicar of 
Bury.] 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 


A petition has been presented to the 
House of Lords, by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
‘¢ from the Lord of the Manor of Hulgurst, 
near Caistor, in the county of Lincoln, 
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praying their lordships to abolish an in- 
decent and absurd custom by which he held 
certain lands; that custom being, that on 
every Palm Sunday a person deputed by 
him should hold a whip over the head of 
the clergyman when he ascended the pul- 
pit of the parish church.”— Times, 


MIDDLESEX. 


Sr. Paur’s Scuoot.—The apposition of 
this noble institution took place on Thurs- 
day, the 5th of May. The school-room was 
crowded at two o’clock by the friends and 
relations of the scholars ; and about a quar- 
ter past two the masters entered, accom. 
panied by a crowd of distinguished visi- 
tors; among whom we noticed the Bishops 
of Durham, Bangor, and Llandaff. The 
exercises commenced, as usual, with ora- 
tions in Greek, Latin, and English, to the 
memory of the munificent founder, Dean 
Colet. They were composed and delivered 
by the three senior boys of the school 
(Messrs. Jowett, Wright, and Jephson), 
in a manner which did credit to their own 
talents and industry, as well as to the at- 
tention of their tutors. ‘The prize compo. 
sitions followed. The subject of the first 
was, ** Iter ad Emmaum,” tor Latin hexa- 
meters ; of the second, ‘* Jepthe Votum,” 
for Gr. Trim. lam. They were both of 
them written and spoken by Mr. Jowett, 
the captain. The high master’s prize was 
given to Mr. Stokes, for a Latin essay on 
the following subject:— Quenam fuerit 
Atheniensium, in coloniis administrandis, im- 
perii conservandi ratio.” The remainder of 
the speeches were selected from various 
classical authors, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, and were spoken with taste, spirit, 
and judgment, They were all received 
with much applause.—7imes. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE SONS OP THE 
Crercy.—This annual festival was held 
on Thursday, the 19th of May, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Pearson, the Dean of Salisbury, from 
Deuteronomy, chap, xii. v. 19. The music 
was the same as that given at the rehearsal 
on Tuesday. The anniversary dinner was 
afterwards held at Merchant Tailors’ Hall. 
—The Lord Mayor was in the chair, The 
cloth having been removed, ‘‘ Church and 
King’? was given from the chair, and re- 
ceived with acclamations. The next toast, 
“The Queen,” was also received with the 
most lively satisfaction. The Chairman 
proposed the health of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘The toast was then 
drunk with enthusiasm. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury returned thanks. After 
several toasts had been drunk, the Chair- 
man rose to propose the last—viz., “ Pros- 
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perity to the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy.” In proposing this, however, he 
was sorry to have to say that the subscrip- 
tions of the evening were deficient. They 
presented a diminution of 1501. on the 
amount of the previous year. He felt 
convinced, however, that at a time when 
prosperity was smiling on trade and manu- 
factures, the citizens of London would not 
allow so excellent an institution to be ne- 
glected. He was sure that the best ener. 
gies of the friends of the institution would 
be directed towards exsuring the payment 
of the deficiency before long into the trea- 
surer’s hands. ‘The toast having been 
drunk with applause, the chairman retired, 
and the company shortly afterwards sepa- 
rated.—The subscriptions at the doors of 
the cathedral and at the dinner exceeded 
1,0001. 

At a meeting of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor, &c., holden at 
the Central School, Westminster, on Wed- 
nesday, May 4, there were present—the 
Lords Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Carlisle; Rev. H. H. Norris, 
Rev. Dr. Walmesley, Colonel Clitheroe, 

Davis, Esq., Joshua Watson, Esq., 
James Trimmer, Esq., and Rev. J. C. 
Wigram. 

Society For BuiLpINnG AND ENLARGING 
Cuurcues.—On Wednesday, May 18th, 
the anniversary of this society was held at 
No.4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
chair. The secretary read the report 
for the year ending March 3 31 last, from 
which it appeared “that, during the year 
preceding March 31, 1855, the number of 
applications made to ‘the society was 170, 
the amount granted 21,1711., and the addi- 
tional church accommodation 34,336 sit- 
tings, of which 24,990 were free. In the 
year preceding the Sist of March last, the 
applications had been 146, the money ex- 
pended 17,4171., and the additional church 
accommodation 30,237 sittings, of which 
22,219 were free. In 1835, aid had been 
granted for enlarging 25 churches, for re- 
building 14, and for building 18 additional 
chapels, and for increasing church accom- 
modation in 28 cases. In 1836, 15 churches 
were enlarged, 110 rebuilt with enlarge- 
ment, 26 additional churches built, and 
the church accommodation increased in 
41 cases. The amount voted in 1855 and 
1836 was 38,5881., and the disposable 
balance on the 3ist of March last, was 
30961. 14s. Since the institution of the 
society, in 1818, by an expenditure of 

199,405/., the society have rebuilt and 
enlarged 1260 churches, and provided 
$15,550 sittings, of which 255,925 are 
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free. A district committee of the society 
has lately been established at Cambridge, 
from which the society had received a 
donation of 470/., and the Durham Dio- 
cesan Society has, for the last six years, 
transmitted to the society one-fourth of its 
receipts. A diocesan society has also 
lately been established at Worcester.— 
Motions were moved and seconded by the 
Rev. C. Benson, the Right Hon. Sir G. 
H. Rose, and the Bishops of Winchester 
and Chester. The latter stated, that in 
the manufacturing districts of his diocese, 
twenty-eight churches and chapels were 
now in the course of erection, which it was 
estimated would cost 75,000/. These were 
the districts in which the opposition to the 
church was supposed to be the greatest ; 
but the church bad only to afford additional 
accommodation to the population, and in- 
crease the number of faithful ministers, 
and there was no doubt it would maintain 
its ground. 

EstasLishep Cuurcn Socrery.—On 
Saturday, May 7, a meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held at Exeter Hall, Lord 
Ashley, M.P., in the chair. ‘The secretary 
read the report, which at great length la- 
mented the obvious deficiency of establish- 
ments in which people might hear the word 
of God, and mentioned tbat the committee 
had presented petitions to all the arch- 
bishops and bishops, on the subject of this 
important want both in town and country. 
It concluded with expressing an apprehen- 
sion that the Irish Tithe Bull, if carried, 
would lead to the destruction of the pro- 
testant church in Ireland, and endanger 
the protestant religion throughout the 
empire. Sir Oswald Mosley, M.P., the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, the Dean of Ardagh, 
and others, addressed the meeting, and 
moved resolutions in furtherance of the 
views embodied in the report. They 
particularly dwelt upon the irremediable 
injury the establishment would sustain, if 
the Irish appropriation clause were per- 
mitted to become law. 

Cuurcu Pastorat Arp Socrery.— 
The first public meeting of this association 
wes held on Monday, Yth of May, in the 
lower room, Exeter Hall ; Lord Asbley in 
the chair. Mr. Harding read the report. 
It stated that the society was instituted at 
a meeting of about seventy of the clergy 
and laity in February last, and the outline 
of its plan had been submitted to the mem- 
bers of the episcopal bench. Letters were 
read from the Bishops of Exeter and Cles- 
ter, and from many distinguished clergy- 
men in different parts of the country. The 
report then went on to explain more fully 
the object of the society ; it was to provide, 
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as far as possible, according to the princi- 
ples laid down, additional clerical assist- 
ants, and places of worship, for necessitous 
and populous parishes and districts. From 
the peculiar state of some masses of the 
population, and the necessities of the 
church, some incumbents had already re- 
quested lay assistants to be employed un- 
der their guidance (hear, hear) to break 
up the fallow ground, and prepare the 
people for the ministration of the word of 
God and the ordinances of the church. 
After stating the regulations which the 
committee bad laid down for their guid- 
ance as to the assistance to be rendered 
by the society, the fundamental principle 
was repeated, namely, that no aid of any 
kind should be granted in any parish, ex- 
cept on the application of the incumbent, 
or with his concurrence. All clergymen 
employed by the agency of the society to 
be, in every respect, as subject to the au- 
thority of the incumbent as any other cu- 
rate. It was stated to be the firm convic- 
tion of the committee, strengthened by the 
opinion of many superior authorities in 
the church, that a wide field was open for 
the profitable employment of lay agency, 
consistently with the due order of the 
church, provided the lay assistant was, 
what the committee would always desire 
to have, a man of sound and intelligent 
piety, attached to the principles of the 
established church. (Hear, and cheers.) 
Some applications, as agents, had already 
been received from some clergymen, and 
from several graduates and under-gradu- 
ates of the University of Cambridge, de- 
signed for holy orders. (Much cheering. ) 
More applications for aid had been made 
than the committee could at present com- 
ply with. Other regulations of the society 
were then stated ; and the report concluded 
by calling upon all present to render every 
possible aid by the formation of local as- 
sociations — the speedy transmission of 
subscriptions and donations—appeals from 
the pulpit, and earnest and persevering 
prayers for the Divine blessing. (Cheers. ) 
It was stated that the subscriptions and 
donations already received amounted to 
nearly 20001. 

Lonpon Episcopat FLoatine Cuurcn 
Socirry.—On Tuesday, May 24, the 8th 
anniversary of this association was held in 
the lower room, Exeter Hall; Lord Rad- 
stock in the chair. ‘The report stated, that 
the attendance afloat had not been equal 
to the anticipations of the committee, and, 
in order to render the operations of the 
Society more efficient, it had been deter- 
mined, ifadequate funds could be obtained, 
to erect or obtain an episcopal chapel on 
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shore. It appeared, from the financial 
statement, that the receipts had been 2931., 
and the expenditure 317/,, leaving a ba- 
lance due to the treasurer of #41. Motions 
were moved or seconded by Capt. Allan, 
R.N., A. Heaviside, Esq., the Hon. 
Capt. Maude, the Rev. N. Jones, the Rev. 
W. Sawyer, and Capt. Elliot. 

The first anniversary of the Protestant 
Association, established for the purpose of 
promoting, by every possible means, the 
principles of the Reformation, and to sup- 
port the institution of church and state, 
was held on Wednesday, May 11, at 
Exeter Hall, the Earl of Winchelsea pre- 
siding. The first resolution, shewing the 
fearful progress of the Romish church now 
making for the extinction of protestantism, 
and the fatal effects of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, was moved by the Duke of 
Newcastle, and carried unanimously ; as 
was a second, to the effect that parliament 
should be petitioned on the deviation from 
protestant principles which it had of late 
years exhibited.—A petition founded on 
the resolutions was agreed to, and several 
gentlemen having addressed the meeting 
in furtherance of the views of the associa- 
tion, the business of the day concluded. 

Kino’s Cottece.—The annual meet- 
ing of the proprietors and friends of King’s 
College was held on Saturday, April 30, 
at the theatre of the Institution. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as visitor of 
the college, presided. His Grace was ac- 
companied on his entrance by the Bishops 
of London, Winchester, and Llandaff ; the 
Marquis of Bute, Lord Bexley, Sir Robt. 
Inglis, Bart., Alderman Thompson, Alder- 
man Winchester, and other members of 
the council, and distinguished persons. 
The report was read by the secretary. It 
stated that in 1854 the number of scholars 
in the senior departments was 93, in 1835 
it was 105; in the medical department it 
had increased from 80 to 100, and in the 
junior school from 381 to 473. The re- 
gular receipts for the year over the ordi- 
nary expenditure presented a surplus of 
8581., and the cash in hand at the present 
time, over and above all liabilities, was 
1,500/., which sum it was deemed expe- 
dient to keep in readiness for any altera- 
tions that an increased and an increasing 
business might require. The Dean of 
Salisbury moved a vote of thanks to the 
council, for the zeal and ability displayed 
by them in conducting the affairs of the 
college. The Bishop of London returned 
thanks. The favourable appreciation of 
their labours was the reward they aspired 
to obtain at the hands of the proprietary. 
The council already possessed a rich re- 
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ward in witnessing the rapid progress of 
the college, which, founded on the sound- 
est moral and religious principles, must, 
under the blessing of God, go on more and 
more prospering, and prove a powerful 
auxiliary to the church in the diffusion of 
the principles and practice of true religion 
and solid learning. He begged to state 
that the Archbishop of York, as chairman 
of the council, intended to have been pre- 
sent, but was prevented by an imperative 
official engagement. As a member of the 
council, he felt it due to state that they 
received the most efficient practical assist- 
ance from the principal, and the various 
professors and tutors of the college, 

Westminster Scuoor, — The annual 
election of King’s Scholars from this foun- 
dation, to the two universities, took place 
on Wednesday 11th, when Messrs. Robert 
Henry Gray, Vernon Page, and Charles 
Smith, were elected to studentships 
in Christchurch, Oxford, and Messrs. 
George Henry Drew, William John But- 
ler, and Cuthbert Edward Ellison, to 
scholarships in Trinity College Cam- 
bridge. The election was conducted by 
the Dean of Christchurch, assisted by the 
Rev. R. Hussey and the master of Trinity, 
assisted by the Rev. W. Heath, who em- 
ployed the two preceding days in the ex- 
amination of the candidates. We under- 
stand it is in the contemplation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster to 
make some alterations within the dormi- 
tory, with the view of diminishing the 
expenses and increasing the comforts of 
the King’s scholars. 

Evectep «nto Sr. Prrer’s Coiiece, 
Westminster. — Richard Phillimore, 
Edward Vaughan Richards, Cyril Joseph 
Monkhouse, Charles Edward Phiilpotts, 
Granville Robert Henry Somerset, Isaac 
Jeremiah Preston, and Augustus Robert 
Boyce. 

Prayer Boox anv Horry Socrety.— 
The Twenty-fourth anniversary meeting of 
this society was held on Thursday, May 
the 5th, at Exeter Hall; and in the num- 
bers of its friends who assembled, it par- 
took of the general increase in the attend- 
ance which has been observable in all the 
meetings of the season up to this time. 
Lord Bexley was in the chair, and ad- 
dressed the meeting on the operations of 
the society; after which, the secretary 
read the report. From this it appeared 
that 3,019 ships had been visited in the 
Port of London during the last year. Of 
these, the crews of 838 had been parti- 
cularly spoken with, and supplied with 
books and tracts. It appeared from the 
statements of the crews themselves, that in 
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&2 ships divine service was regularly per- 
formed on the Sabbath-day; that in 133, 
the crews occasionally attended at divine 
wership, but, that in 636 it was altogether 
neglected. The report further stated, that 
there had been a great increase in the dis- 
tribution of Prayer-books and tracts in 
merchant- vessels during the last year, ac- 
companied by the best results on the cha- 
racter of the men. ‘The report then went 
on to state, that there had been distributed 
in the course of last year 16,015 Prayer- 
books, and 114,272 Homilies and tracts, 
exceeding considerably the number issued 
the preceding year. Of this there were 
sent to Ireland 1,293 Prayer-books, and 
14,700 Homily Tracts. The total number 
issued by the society since its commence- 
ment was 309,417 Prayer-books, and 
1,937,259 Homily-tracts. The receipts 
of the last year, from all sources, amount- 
ed to 2,396. 3s. 1idd.; the expenditure 
in the same period was 2,4491. 10s. 54d. ; 
leaving a balance due to the treasurer on 
the 3ist of March last, of 531. 6s. 6d., he- 
sides which, the society were under obli- 
gations, not yet due, to the amount of 
742, 9s. 1d. 

Lorp’s Day Society. — On Friday, 
April the 30th, a very numerous and re- 
spectable meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters of this society was held in the 
large room of Exeter Hall. Amongst the 
distinguished persons on the platform 
were the Bishops of London and Chester, 
the Marquis Cholmondeley, Sir A.Agnew, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Dr. Dealtry, the Rev. 
C. Benson, J. Hardy, Esq., M. P., with 
many other eminent clergymen and gen- 
tlemen. The meeting was addressed by 
the Bishop of London, ir Oswald Mosley, 
Rev. Dr. Dealtry, W. Roberts, Esq., 
Rev. George Cubitt, the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, the Rev. C. Benson, John Hardy, 
Esq., M. P., and the Rev. Mr. Stewart. 
The committee had circulated 113,250 
tracts, and 15,000 copies of the evidence 
given before the Parliamentary committee, 
The receipts had been 812/. 14s.9d.; the 
expenditure 7401, 2s. 3d. ; but there were 
outstanding debts 363/. The appointment 
of a salaried agent was recommended. 

The annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was held May 4th, 
at Exeter-hall, Lord Morpeth in the chair, 
The room was full in every part, and the 
platform was crowded witb the friends of 
the society, amongst whom were several 
bishops and noblemen. The Earl of Chi- 
chester sent an excuse for being absent on 
account of ill health, and Lord Harrowby 
regretted that he could not be present. 
As “a fine for non-attendance” (his lord- 
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ship’s own words,) he inclosed a check 
for 1004. 

Naval aNp Miritary Biase Socrery, 
— The fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
Naval and “Military Bible Society was 
held at the great room in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, on May 10th, 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley was in the 
chair, The secretary read a very long 
report, from which it appeared, that al- 
though the reonipte have amounted to 
upwards of 2,500, during the last year, 
the expenditure has been equally large ; 
and that since the original foundation of 
the society, upwards of 500,000 Bibles 
have been distributed amongst the objects 
of its solicitude, 

The annual meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society was ‘held on Tuesday, 
May 3rd, in Exeter Hall. Lord Chichester 
in the chair. The attendance was nu- 
merous. The report presented a highly 
gratifying view of its affairs during the 
past year. The gross receipts had been 
68,354/, 10s, 6d. ; those of the preceding 
year were about 1220/. more; but they 
included a legacy of 10,000/. from Horatio 
Cock, Esq.; so that, in point of regular 
income, there is a large increase. Fifty. 
two new associations have been formed. 

Reuicious Tracr Sociery. — The 
thirty- seventh anniversary of this society 
was celebrated in Exeter Hall, on Friday 
evening, May 6th, and was more numer. 
ously attended than on any previous occa- 
sion, The chair was taken by Samuel 
Hoare, Esq., the treasurer, The chair. 
man stated that, but a few years ago, the 
umount of the society’s receipts was 4704. ; 
during the past year 63,000. had been 
received ; but a few years ago, the society 
circulated 200,000 tracts. The circulation 
last year amounted to about 16,000,000, 
A few years ago, they had tracts in only 
eight languages, and the circulation of 
those was limited to a small portion of 
the globe; now they had tracts in 83 
languages. 

British Rerormation Society.—This 
society held its annual meeting on Friday, 
the 13th of May, in Exeter Hall, George 
Finch, Esq., M. P., in the absence of Lord 
Ashley, who had been prevented from at- 
tending according to appointment, in the 
chair. The Rev. Mr. Seymour read the 
report of the committee. It complained 
of limited resources, in consequence of 
which the society had been obliged to con- 
tract debts, and was yet unable to accom- 
plish its objects, which were to counteract 
the progress of popery in the United King. 
dom, by circulating copies of the Protes- 

tant translation of the Scriptures and tracts 
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among the Roman-catholic population. 
The income of the last year amounted to 
2786l.; the expenditure of the society, 
amongst missionaries, readers, printers, 
&c., came within 100/. of that sum; but 
on a general review of the finances, the 
society was in debt to the amount of 13001, 
It had circulated 400,000 tracts within the 
last six months, exclusive of Bibles, and 
was now issuing at the rate of 2000 num- 
bers a week. The report concluded by 
adverting to the alarming progress of 
popery witbin these realms. Since the 
year 1800, the number of houses of wor- 
ship belonging to the catholics had in- 
creased from 40 to 510, exclusive of 40 
more in the course of erection in England 
alone. 

At the Levee, on Wednesday, May the 
4th, the following address was presented 
to his Majesty by Lord Kenyon :—From 
the vicar and clergy of Sheffield, in con- 
sequence of the peril to which the pure re. 
ligion of the gospel is exposed, from the 
appointment of Dr, Hampden to the office 
of Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford ; 
and humbly praying his Majesty , on ac- 
count of the penalty of premunire, to which 
archbishops and bishops are exposed on 
the presentation of a bishop for consecra- 
tion, that his Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to have them relieved from that 
penalty, and also require the counsel of the 
archbishops and bishops respecting such 
appointments, 

University Oarns.—On the motion 
of the Earl of Radnor, on Monday, May 
the 9th, there were ordered to be laid be- 
fore the House of Lords copies and trans- 
lations of all oaths heretofore required to 
be taken by the university statutes of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, abolished or altered 
by order of convocation cr senate in either 
university respectively since Jan. 1, 1855. 
—Orford Paper. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Rev. Mr. Procter, M.A., who 
who has been nearly balf a century incum- 
bent of the perpetual curacy of Alnwick, 
and head-master of the grammar school 
in that town, was, on the Oth ult, presented 
with a hendaome classical candelabrum, 
by his former pupils. Mr. Procter’s 
parishioners begged to be allowed to join 
in the subscrption ; but as the tribute was 
intended to come from the rev. gentle- 
man’s pupils exclusively, that was declined. 
A separate subscription was then entered 
into by the parishioners, and a second 
piece of plate presented to Mr. Procter. 

The Duke of Northumberland pur- 
chased a piece of ground without commu- 
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nicating his intention as to the purposes 
to which he proposed to appropriate it, and 
built on it a Sunday school, which her 
Grace the Duchess personally superintends 
when at Alnwick. But the Duke did not 
stop here; his Grace built a handsome 
house upon the ground, possessing all the 
attributes and comforts of a gentleman’s 
residence ; and when it was finished, his 
Grace informed Mr. Procter that he had 
built it for a glebe-house, and had taken 
measures to annex it permanently to the 
perpetual curacy of Alnwick — which he 
has since done. ‘The Duke then told Mr. 
Procter that, as he had been the means 
of depriving him in his old age of the 
assistance of his son, by presenting that 
son to the perpetual curacy of Doddington, 
he begged to be permitted to pay from his 
private purse the stipend of the curate 
whom Mr. Procter must engage, and 
requested that the amount should be 2002. 
per annum. 

To this princely proposition Mr. Proc- 
ter replied in terms of a becoming grateful 
acknowledgment, and insisted, under the 
circumstances, that the curate should 
occupy the new glebe-house, adding that 
he would thus end his days happily and 
peacefully in the old house, in which he 
had honourably brought up a family of 
twelve children. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
The Rev. H. B. Bacon has resigned his 
appointment of one of the justices of the 
Borough of Newark.—Notts Jour. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Among the many institutions lately 
adapted for the benefit of the labouring 
poor, that of the penny club deserves re- 
commendation. In the village of Ensham, 
in this county, there is one, which has 
been now a twelvemonth in operation. 
Every child who isa member contributes 
a penny at least each week, or more if he 
can spare it, which is deposited in the 
Savings’ Bank at Oxford. At the end of 
the year, the amount deposited by each 
individual is returned, together with a 
proportionate share of the money given by 
their wealthier neighbours in the parish, 

and occasional contributions raised at the 
solicitation of the kind ladies who take an 
interest in the institution. The receipts 
of last year were— 

From the children themselves... 46 15 4 

Donations and interest ..e008. 13 11 OV 


60 4 4 
Which sum was laid out in the purchase 
of useful articles of clothing; and on 
Friday last, 211 children received the 
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benefit of it. In the neighbouring village 
of Cassington the same plan has been adopt- 
ed with the same success, Any member 
who is found guilty of theft, profanation 
of the Lord’s day, common swearing, or 
indecent language, is deprived of the 
benefit of the club, and ignominiously 
expelled. Being open to all children of 
the parish, they are Savings’ Banks on a 
smal! séale, close to their homes. ‘The 
pennies in this manner saved weekly from 
their earnings would otherwise, probably, 
have been spent, without a new jacket and 
trousers, ora gown, at the end of the year, 
to shew for their money.—Ocford Herald. 

Oxrorp.— It is in contemplation to 
erect a monument, in the cathedral of 
Christ Church, to the memory of the late 
lamented Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Doctor Burton. ‘The expenses are to be 
defrayed by a subscription of 11, to be 
collected from his friends and admirers, — 
Oxford Paper. 


RUTLAND, 


At the spring audit of the governors of 
Qakham and Uppingham Schools, held 
April 26th, the Messrs, Wooley of Emma- 
nuel, Peake of Sydney, Green of Jesus, 
Frost of St. John’s, and Higgs of Corpus 
Christi colleges, Cambridge, late pupils 
at Oakham School ; and the Messrs. Hill 
of St. John’s, Day of Clare Hall, and Law- 
ton of Jesus colleges, Cambridge, late 
pupils of Uppingham School, were elected 
to exhibitions of 40/. a year each, and to 
which students at either of the English 
Universities are eligible, who have been 
educated at these schools. —Oxford Paper. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The congregation of the Rev. H, P. 
Gale, of St. James’ church, Taunton, and 
who is about to leave that place, intend 
to present him with a handsome testimony 
of their respect, and of their sense of his 
truly valuable services as a minister of the 
gospel, and of their acknowledgment of 
his christian zeal in the discharge of his 
public and parochial duties during the 
twelve years in which he resided in that 
parish.—Salisbury Herald, 

The first stone of the new church at 
Redlynch, in the parish of Downton, was 
laid on Monday, April 27th. 

On the recent occasion of the contribu- 
tion of Easter offerings, the inbabitants 
of Wincanton came forward simultaneously, 
and tendered to their respected clergyman, 
the Rev. W. Carpendale, the sum of sixty 
guineas, in the place of offerings, which 
have heretofore been merely nominal.— 
Bath Gazette. 
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SUFFOLK. 

An elegant silver cream jug was lately 
presented to the Rev. Richard Pearson, 
M.A., on his retiring from the curacy of 
Oulton, by the poor of the parish, who 
raised it among themselves by a penny 
subscription.—County Chronicle, 

SURREY. 

On Thursday, the 12th of May, some 
children at play at Headley, near Lip- 
hook, contrived to make a bonfire near a 
large straw rick, which soon caught fire, 
and the flames communicated to the 
church, which was close by ; it being As- 
éension day,a congregation was assemb!ed, 
for whom there was no escape, but through 
the tower, which was in flames. The 
clergyman was, we hear, slightly burnt, 
but we are happy to add that no other 
person received any injury. The spire was 
destroyed and the hells partly melted, but 
the body of the church was saved, with 
creat exertions.—Surrey Standard. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The first stone of the new church to be 
built in the parish of Downton was laid 
on Monday, May 25th, by the warden 
of Winchester College, in the presence of 
a large number of subscribers and other 
friends to the undertaking. It is computed 
that between one and two thousand per- 
sons, including the children of the several 
schools, were present. The church, which 
has thus been commenced, is to be called 
St. Mary’s Church, in compliment to the 
two St. Mary Winton Colleges, and is in- 
tended principally for the accommodation 
of the poor of that part of the extensive 
parish of Downton which is contiguous 
to the New Forest. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

We hear with sincere pleasure that it is 
in contemplation to erect a chapel on that 
part of the Titterstone Clee Hill which is 
thickly inbabited by persons employed in 
the coal and lime works, who, being distant 
from any parish church, can have no oppor- 
tunity of attending the divine service, and 
therefore spend the Sabbath in idleness 
and debauchery. We understand that the 
Hon. Robert Clive has kindly given the 
land for its site, and several highly re- 
spectable clergymen of the neighbourhood 
have formed a committee for the promot- 
ing of subscriptions.— Worcester Guardian. 

‘Harritenury New Cuvurcn. — The 
foundation stone of this intended edifice 
was laid on Tuesday, April 26, by Mrs. 
Baker, the wife of the much-respected 
rector of Hartlebury, and daughter of the 
Bishop of this diocese. ‘The silver trowel 
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used on the occasion was manufactured by 
Mr. Powell, of the Cross, in this city, and 
was greatly, admired for the excellence of 
its workmanship. The following was the 
inscription on the brass plate:—‘‘ The 
first stone of this church was laid on ‘Tues. 
day, the 26th day of April, 1836, by Eli- 
zabeth Lloyd, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Baker, rector of Hartlebury, and daughter 
of the Right Rev. Robert James, ‘Lord 
Bishop of Ww orcester, when it was rebuilt 
and enlarged.—Rev. Thomas Baker, rec- 
tor; William Prattenton, John Lamb, 
churchwardens; Thomas Rickman, archi- 
tect.”""— Worcester Journal. 

On Tuesday, April 26, the foundation 
stone of the new St. Laurence Church, at 
Evesham, was laid, with the usual cere- 
monies, by the Lady of the Rev. J. Mar- 
shall, the vicar.—Orxford paper. 


YORKSHIRE, 

On Monday, the 16th, the first stone of 
the intended chapel at Brearton, in the 
parish of Knaresborough, was laid by 
‘Thomas Duncombe, Esq., of Copgrove, the 
lord of the manor, — York Gazette. 

The subscription for the purchasing of 
a painted window for the east end of the 
newly erected and handsome parish church 
of Huddersfield proceeds most prosper- 
ously. The sum required is 4701., of 
which about 3641. is already subscribed.— 
Ibid. 

WALES. 


The Lord Bishop of Llandaff has pur- 
chased the Hardwick Estate, near Chep- 
stow,as the future residence of his lordship 
within his diocese.—St. James’s Chronicle. 


IRELAND, 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

County Cartow—Lorp Morretn’s 
Circutar — Mon Law — Assauiy anp 
Rescuet.—On Saturday last, the day ap- 
pointed to hold an auction at Rathvilly, 
on several head of cattle distrained for 
tithes, due to the Rev. Mr. Whitty, the 
peasantry assembled so early as five o'clock 
in the morning, from all parts of the neigh- 
bouring counties. Telegraphs were erected 
very systematically on the various hills 
hetween Rathvilly, Hacketstown, and 
Castledermot, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the police, while horns were 
sounding in every direction within six 
tuiles of the scene of action. Captain Vig- 
noles, R.M., of this town, accompanied by 
Messrs. Fitzgibbon and Trant, C.C., and 
a strong force of both the police and mili- 
tarv, proceeded to Rathvillv, and halted 
the men about a mile from the village. 
Mounted videttes were stationed at dif. 
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ferent points between the village and the 
military, to bring up this force, if found 
necessary, for, according to instructions 
conveyed in Lord Morpeth’s circular, the 
military and police are probibited from at- 
tending such meetings until a “ breach of 
the peace” be actually committed. These 
arrangements (no doubt prudent. under 
other circumstances) having been entered 
into, Captain Vignoles, accompanied by 
Messrs. Fitzgibbon and Trant, proceeded 
to the village, which was densely crowded 
by a multitude, who appeared to act in 
bodies under their respective leaders. The 
cattle were set up to auction amid the 
most savage yells, and bid for by one of 
Mr. W hitty’ s men; this operated as a 
signal to commence an indiscriminate at- 
tack upon the devoted minister and his 
party, which was accordingly made by a 
shower of stones and other missiles, when 
Giltrap, sen., who bid for the cattle fell, 
having received a blow of a stone which 
fractured his skull, in the presence of the 
magistrate. Mr. Whitty’s life was in im- 
minent danger, but he providentially es- 
caped unhurt. A signal was then made 
for the police and the military, who ran to 
the spot in about ten minutes, but by the 
preconcerted arrangements of the mob the 
cattle were carried off in triumph, and the 
crowd dispersed before their arrival. This 
daring outrage on law was committed in 
the presence of the magistrate, without 
being able to protect the sale by the force 
which he had under his command—we 
suppose in conformity with the govern- 
ment instructions, that no force could “ be 
employed until a breach of the peace had 
been committed.” Here was not only a 
breach of the peace, but in all probability a 
murder committed, for few hopes are en- 
tertained of the recovery of the man whose 
skull was fractured ; and yet, until such 
daring outrages take place, the military 
cannot attend to protect those who are exe- 
cuting a legal decree. Indeed, so well 
aware were the rebellious conspirators of 
the inefficiency of a civil or military force 
under the circumstances, they publicly 
boasted that at the different chapels their 
priests informed them from the altar ‘‘ not 
to fear,” for the troops dare not appear at 
the auction. In this manner the auction 
terminated, by giving the mob a signal 
triumph over the laws of the land.—Car- 
low Sentinel. 

Writs or Renettion.—On Tuesday 
last one of those ‘‘ rebels and contemners 
of the law,”’ as the writs of the Barons of 
the E xchequer term tithe conspirators, 

named Joseph Nolan, was arrested under a 
writ of rebellion, and lodged in gaol for, as 
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we learn, the sum of 1082., tithes due to 
the Rev. Frederick KE, Trench, of Kelles- 
towr in this county. The commissioner 
of rebellion was attended by Captain Vig- 
nolles, R.M., and a large body of the con- 
stabulary. Nolan struck the commissioner 
on arresting him, but was instantly cap- 
tured by Captain Vignolles and the police, 

and safely escorted into Carlow. We trust 
this will be an useful warning to the tithe 
delingents not to heap costs on themselves 
by opposition to the decrees of the Court 
of Exchequer. At all events, a few such 
captures will bring the agitators to their 
senses, and teach their priests that the laws 
shall not be set at defiance with impunity, 

On Thursday last, two men mounted on 
excellent horses, proceeded to the parish 
of Kilabin, Queen’s county, when they 
succeeded in serving with law subpeenas 
several of the most notorious of the anti- 
tithe conspirators. Horses were immedi- 
ately saddled at the houses of Kenny, of 
Ballinagar, M. Longhlin, of Clonebeacon, 

and John Cahill, and men sent in pursuit. 

‘Tbe whole parish was in a short time in 
motion, but the process-servers had effected 
their business before a mob could be col- 
lected, and, being well mounted, secured 
their retreat in safety.— Ibid. 

Anotrurer Pateioric ConFLAGRATION. 
—The dwelling-house of John Conway, of 
Upper Farnans, barony of Slievemarigue, 
was maliciously set fire to on F riday night, 
the 6th of May. Conway and his family 
were awoke by the noise of some geese that 
were burned by the flames. Conway 1s the 
person who, at the last election, was 
brought by priest Doran to vote for Messrs. 

Lalor and C assidy, but declined, when he 
came toMarybro’, to complywith the wishes 
of the priest, and would not vote at all. 
Considerable hostility has been ever since 
evinced towards him, and an effort was 
made by some of the ‘ patriots’’ and ad- 
vocates for “ freedom of election,” to have 
him ejected from a place which he held 
irom one of that party, which would have 
succeeded had he not paid up.— Leinst. Exp. 





From the annual report of the Cork Dio- 
cesan Association in aid of Scrip- 
tural Schools, for the yeur ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1835, (just published :— 
This association was formed in conse- 

quence of parliamentary aid being with- 

drawn from all schools in which the Bible 
was read. It has existed one year, and 
has relieved, with salaries, sixty-two 
schools, in which are 2,931 children. 

( Now 3,500. ) ‘These and other scriptural 

schools have been supplied with school re- 

quisites. No money has been expended 
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on agents or inspectors, as the work of 
inspection has been gratuitously performed 
by theclergy, Withirt the last year twelve 
new schools have been established, and 
eight revived. The committee intend to 
adopt the plan (which has been so useful 
in other districts) of half- yearly inspection, 
and examination of the masters and chil- 
dren, Besides the schools relieved in the 
last year, the committee have reason to 
know that several other scriptural schools, 
from want of funds, are about to apply to 
this association for support. Increasing 
demand will therefore be made on the 
funds of this association. But the com- 
mittee, trusting in that kind Providence 
who has already raised up so many bene- 
volent contributors in E ngland and Ireland 
to the cause of scriptural education, feel 
assured the same kind Providence will still 
put it into the hearts of his people to 
meet these increasing demands with li- 
beral contributions. 

It must be interesting to the friends of 
the cause to know that similar scriptural 
school associations have been formed 
(under the established clergy) in Ardagh, 
Elphin, Tuam, Cloyne, Monaghan, Ennis- 
killen, Strabane , and that similar asso- 
ciations are about being formed in other 
dioceses and districts. 

The foliowing are the questions pro- 
posed by the c lergymen who inspect the 
schools:—1. What is is the name of the 
teacher ?—2. What is the number on the 
roll, of males?...and of females ?7— 53, 
Average number last quarter in attend- 
ance ?,,.males,..females '—4, Ilow many 
in the school on the day of inspection ?,,, 
males...females ?—5. How many are learn- 
ing the alphabet ?—6. How many are 
learning to spell ?—7. How many can read 
fluently ?—8. How many are reading the 
holy scriptures?—9. Are the holy serip- 
tures read daily in the school !—10, Are 
the holy scriptures committed to memory ? 
—11. Specify the portions of scripture 
which each class has learned to repeat off 
book, since the last inspection?—I2. Do 
the children understand the meaning of 
what they have been taught !—13. How 
many can write?—1l4. How many are 
learning arithmetic ?—15, How many are 
in or bevond the rule of three ?—16. Are 
any taught book-keeping ?—17. Are the 
protestant children taught the church ca- 
techism?—18, Do the children attend a 
Sunday school!—19. Do the protestant 
children and teacher regularly attend pub- 
lic worship ?—20, 1s the roll of the attend- 
ance of the children at school reguleriv 
kept ?—21. Are the patrons of the school 
pleased with the conduct of the teacher ?— 
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22. Is the school-house in good repair, 
and are the children kept clean ?— 
Amongst the larger subscriptions re- 
ceived from ist September, 1854, to 1st 
September, 1835, are—Earl of Bandon, 
50/,; Viscountess Bernard, 102. ; Hon. 
and Right Rev. Dean Bernard, 5/. ; A. B. 
Bernard, Esq., 5/. ; B. M., England, 150, ; 
Hon. Miss Calthorpe, 5d. ; Lord Carbery, 
5l.; Mrs. Mayfield Cane, 5/7. ; Lady 
Chatterton, 14. ; Dr. Corbett, 1/.; Lady 
Coltburst, 5/.; Mr. Edward Cowen, 147. ; 
Rev. Robert Daly, 5/.; Josiah Dunn, Esq., 
Dublin, 54. ; Edward Dogherty, Esq., 54. ; 
Cuthbert Kearney, Esq., 10/.; Earl of 
Listowell, 10/.; Lord Lisle, 15/.; Mrs. 
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Major Miller, 1/.; Viscount Midleton, 
25l.; Rev. H. Newman, 5/.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitmore, by Lady Bernard, 204, 

Among the donations are—The Earl of 
Bandon, 254.; Viscount Bernard, 10/. ; 
Viscountess Bernard, 10/. ; B. M. (Eng- 
land), 214.; D. Sealy Baldwin, 10/. ; 
Eyre Robert Hedges, Esq., Macroom 
Castle, 10/.; Mrs. J. Bridges, 5é.; Mrs. 
Williams, 14; Col. Hodder, 101. ; Cuth- 
bert Kearney, Esq., 10/. ; Lord Lisle, 157.; 
Countess Dowager of Ross, 10d. ; Mr. 
Salmon, Cork, 107. 


Donations received by Messrs. Hatch- 
ard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Rationale of Religious Inquiry. By the Rev. 
James Martineau. i2mo. 5s. 

Biddulph’s Young Churchman Armed. 
18, 

The Christian’s Charter. By 
Sandford. l2mo. 4s. 

Punishment of Death, (from the ‘* Morning He- 
rald.”’) Vol. 1. i2mo. 6s. 

Etymotonia; or, Classical Accentuation. By 
Dr. M‘Intyre. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Saddler’s Abridgment of Lingard’s England. 
2vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Riofrey on Private Education. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith and Hooker’s Compendium of English 
Fiora, in English. i2mo. 7s. Od, 

Trevor’s Life and Times of William the Third. 
Vol. I. S8vo. 12s. 

Hindmarch’s Supplement to Deacon’s Criminal 
Law. 8s. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Ruckworth. 
is, 

West India Scenery, with Illustrations of Negro 
Character. By R. Bridgeur. Partl. 10s. 
Remarks on the Elements of Language. By T. 

Borthwick. S8vo. 3s. 
The History of Brazil. 
2vols. S8vo. 1. 4s. 
Rev. J. J. Blunt’s Sermons at Cambridge: ‘ A 
Sketch of the Church,’ &c. Svo. 6s. 6d, 
Alison’s History of Europe. Vol. V. 8vo. 15s. 
Historical Notices of Fonthill and its Abbey, 
Wiltshire, with an Account and View of its 
Present State. By J. B. Nichols, F.S.A. 4to. 
Embellished with 11 Pilates and 16 Vignettes. 
Small paper, 15s. ; large, 1/. 10s. 
Sir John Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive. 


Ismo. 


the Rev. John 


12mo. 


By John Armitage, Esq. 


3 vols. 


Svo, 2. Qs. 

Walsh’s Greek and Turkish Revolution. 2 vols. 
kvo. 1d. 12s. 

A Saunter in Belgium. Svo. 10s, 6d. 


Philip on the Love of the Spirit in his Work. 
ismo, 3s. Gd. 

Stewart’s Letters to Channing, with Essay. By 
Rev. G. Fisk. 12mo. 4s. 

\ Mother’s Offering to the Younger Members of 
the Church of England. Il2mo. 2s. 

Lectures by George Payne. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Protestantismin Spain. 18mo. 1s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. XX. (His- 
torical and Descriptive Account of China. 
Vol. III.) Royal 18mo. Cloth, 5s. This 
work complete in 3 vols. 18mo. Cloth, 15s. 

Progressive Exercises in Writing German. By 
W. Klauer-Klattowski, with Six Plates of 
German Writing. 12mo. Cloth, 5s. 

The Papist and the Protestant contrasted in 
some of their Articles of Faith. 8vo. I1s., 
sewed. 

Testimonials in behalf of George Combe, as a 
Candidate for the Chair of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. S8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories of Lrish Peasantry. 
Part IV. 12mo. Is. 

Life of Thomas Eddy. 8vo. 6s. 

The Return of Faith exemplified in the Life of 
William Koellner, translated from the German 
by Samuel Jackson. Foolscap 8yo. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Head’s (Sir G.) Tour in the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of England. Post 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, with Life, by 
Dr. Johnson, edited by S. Wilkin. 4 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 2/. 8s. cloth; royal 8vo, 4/. 4s. 
cloth. 

Captain Back’s Narrative of the Arctic Land 
Expedition in 1833, 4,5. S8vo, 12. 10s. bds. 
Outlines of Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ illustrated 
with 12 copper.plate engravings, and appro- 
priate Text in English, German, French, and 
Italian. Imperial 4to. 12s. plain; proofs, 

if. 88. 

Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury, by Kippis, edited 
by G. W. Cooke, 2vols. 8vo. 11. 88, 

Plautus’ Menxchmei, with Notes and Glossary. 
Edited by James Hildyard. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

An Introduction to Writing Hebrew, from the 
German of A. Grafenham. 8vo, 10s. 

Discourses on Typical Subjects. By the Rev. 
Thomas Page. 12mo. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Barry’s Ascentof Mont Blanc. 8vo. Beds. 4s. 

An Apology for Lord Byron; and other Poems. 


By S. Prentis, A.M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
Cloth, 2s. 
Wilson on the Holy Spirit. 12mo. Cloth, 6s. 


The Young Travellers in South America. By 
G. A. 12mo. 7s. 
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Wood’s Ornithologist’s Text Book. Foolscap. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The pagar By Bernard and Lucy Barton. 
3s. 6d. 


Smith’s Introduction to Physiological and Sys- 
tematical Botany. New Edition, with Refer- 
ences, &c., by W. Macgillivray. 12mo, 16 
Plates. 9s. cloth. 

Hough’s Christian Legacy. 12mo. 5s. 

[llustrations of the Botany, &c., of the Hima. 
Jayan Mountains. By J. Forbes Royle. Imp. 
4to. Part IX. 1/. sewed. 

Shepherd's Law of Elections; with the Statutes, 
oe of Petitions, &c. Third Edition. 12mo. 
lé. 

Lee’s Celsus, Latin and English. Svo. Vol. I. 
i5s.; Vol. II. 18s, 

Young’s Lectures on Popery. 8vo. 10s. 

An Essay on the Proem to St. John’s Gospel. 
By W. Johns. 8vo. 4s, 

The Scope of Piety. By Thomas Q. Stow. 12mo. 
5s. Od, 

Comparative View of the Tenets of the Anglican 
and Roman Churches. By a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Piety of Daily Life. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

Droppings from the Sanctuary. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Davidson’s Commentary on the Old Testament. 
Vol.I. 24mo. 4s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia. Vol. LXXVIII. 
(British Statesmen, Vol. 11.) 6s. 

Oliver’s Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton. 
8vo. 7s. Od. 

Letters and Life of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, 


Edited by the Rev. Charles Thomson. 2 vols. 


12mo. 10s, cloth. 
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Eyton’s Rarer British Birds, (as a Supplement 
to Bewick.) 8Svo. 10s. Gd. ; royal, 1/. Is. 
Eclipses made Easy to the Minds of the Young. 
By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 12mo. 1s. cloth. 
History of the Established Church of Scotland. 

By Alexander Fyfe. 12mo0. 4s. 

The First English Testament, By W. Tyndale. 
With a Memoir, Portrait, and Iliastrations. 
12mo. 10s. 

A Chronological and Analytical View of the 
Holy Bible. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. 
BVO. 10s, bd, 


Archaologia Biblica ; a Manual of Biblical An. 
tiquities. By John Jahn, D.D. Transiated 


by T.C. Upham. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
cloth. 


The Manse Garden. By a Clergyman. 1I2mo, 


3s, 
The Last Autumn and Recollections of Mrs. 
Hemans. By Mrs. Lawrence. l2mo, 78, Od. 
A Summer in Spain; being the Narrative of a 
Tour made in the Summer of 1835. Post 8vo 
5s. cloth. ’ 


Exrly in June will be published, ‘‘ Tar Divine 
GLORY MANIFESTED IN THK CONDUCT AND 
DiscourskEs OF our Loran.” Eight Sermons, 
preached before the University of Oxford, in 
the Year 1836, at the Lecture founded by the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 
Salisbury. By Charles A. Ogilvie, M. A., 
Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and late Fellow of 
Balliol College. 
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To May 24, 1836. 








3 per ct. Consols. | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 34 per cent. | New 3'g percent. | Anns.,Jan. & Jaly 
Highest..| 924 91 | yok 1004 16 3-16the. 
Lowest... 913 903 98 3 LOO4 16 
8 

= | 

Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. Exchequer Bills | India Bonds. 
Highest.. 15 15.15ths. 215 2593 | 9) pm. 7 pm. 
Lowest... 153 2094 | 2564 l2 pm. par. 

PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price. | Div. |} Price. Div 

Grand Junction Canal Co. ..., 212 | 12  |Liverpool & Manches. Rail-)| ogo | 0 


Ashton and Oldham do........../ 160 | 7 


Birmingham and Liverpool do.| 32 


WEY ccccessces sissrecsniotanied a 


‘London & Birming.do. f 60pd.| 135 


Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... | §8i 3.15 |Grand Junction do.,....... £50; 126 | 

Huddersfield do. .......... or 1.10 |West Middlesex Water Works..| 78 | 3 4 
Monmouthshire do................ 190 10 |Albion Assurance Co............. 78 | 3.10 

Rochdale do............ poedveseont 120 GC AMR We ces cccccicccsns dihntaneiti | 14.5 | 12.6 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ........., 40 1.15 |Guardian do. ....... paagentaceneti 37.10; 1 

Trent and Mersey do.............| 595 32 |London do. ....... ween toca BB att al 

Worcester & Birmingham do,,., 81 4 |British Alkale..........f 20 paid) 37 | 1.10 


' 


General Steam Navigatlon......] 27 1.5 


































NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





The Editor is requested to observe, in consequence of Mr. Baden Powell's letter to the 
* John Bull’ newspaper, that the author of ‘ T'racts for the Times,’ No. 45, &c., does hold 
the Lord’s day to * of divine obligation, and does consider it binding on Christians by virtue 
of the Scripture notices concerning it; that, so far from the ‘denial of that observance’ being 
‘ precisely one of the tenets’ held by the author of those Tracts, the author considers it a sin 
against scripture, in any Christian, to deny it.” . 

The republication of ‘‘ Fox’s Martyrs,” by Messrs. Seeley, is designedly cheap. It is, in 
fact, only to cost 10s. 6d. a volume, and this is, beyond all doubt, as reasonable as possible, 
But there will be eight volumes, and thus the book will cost four guineas, and, if bound, (at 
3s. 6d. a volume, ) will come to 5/. 12s. This is about the price of good copies of the old 
edition. Now, surely this is answer enough to the charges and insinuations made against the 

‘Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for not undertaking the work. It was not 
abandonment of protestantism, but common prudence, which dictated to that society this 
abstinence from a course so wholly unprecedented. Now the Religious Tract Society often 
publishes large books; but that society does not undertake Fox. Why does none of the 
abuse lavished on the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge fail on the Religious Tract 
Society? The truth is, that only a spirited publisher, by making a strong appeal to the 
public, can make so great a work answer. Messrs. Seeley’s price is, unquestionably, a very 
reasonable one, and all success is wished to their undertaking. 

The Editor is exceedingly anxious to call attention at once to a most beautiful and interest- 
ing volume just published by Mr. Murray, being a translation and improvement of Count 
Laborde, the younger’s, “ Journey through Arabia Petra to Mount Sinai, and the ex- 
cavated City of Petra.” The beauty and interest of the engravings, illustrating so many 

‘places mentioned in Holy Writ, deserve notice ; and there appears to be very much directly 
tending to illustrate prophecy. It has appeared so late in the month, that there is no time 
for a fuller notice. 

In answer to a truly excellent letter from a lady, inquiring in what way she could best give 
her aid towards supplying the spiritual wants of the population, the Editor (entirely agreeing 
in every word of her letter) would beg to suggest the forthcoming subscription, under the 
auspices of the Bishop of London, for the supply of this great (and, in many parts, almost 
heathen) metropolis with churches and ministers. 

‘* A’s” letter is, in every respect, just and true; but would “A” consider whether the freaks 
and ill conduct of an individual—amounting, if not to unsoundness, at least to something not 
far from it—are of any consequence ; and whether his very just and powerful reasoning does 
not apply toa very large body who are doing the real mischief ? 

The Editor has heard of no such proposal as that mentioned by “ L. X.” It has, at all 
events, not appeared in any substantive form ; but if, in an episcopal church, the system of 
distrusting bishops begin, what is to become of that church? No possible mode of appoint- 
ment can be devised which will not be open to strong objection. Phat election produces the 
worst effects (let any one who really knows the condition of things in the Romanist election 
of bishops in Ireland give his opinion on the point) no one can doubt. We must submit to 
evils in nominations of all kinds ; and we must have reliance enough on God's blessing on the 
mode of government sanctioned by his word to believe that that blessing will outweigh 
contingent evils. 

The suggestion in ‘‘ W. B. H.'s” letter is most important and valuable. But, for reasons 
which will readily occur te him on consideration, it will be better to say nothing ix any quarter 
for the next two months. The few months which follow will be the time to act on it, if the 
means of doing so are left. The public notice of them, at present, will ensure their being 
taken away. When his letter is published, he will perhaps allow a different signature to be 
given to it, which, after this notice, will be better. og 

With every possible wish to attend to the gentleman who complains of what is said as to 
Mr. Coneybeare, and with the most sincere and unfeigned respect for that gentleman, who is 
so well entitled to it, the Editor cannot retract anything said as to 1 Tim. ili. 16, except that 
it should have been more distinctly stated exactly what the MS. authority for Mr. Coney- 
beare’s view is. But it was taken for granted, that, in a passage so much discussed, that 
was fully known. What was meant was this, that although a few good MSS, favour Mr. 
Coneybeare, a very few do so, and that the large mass of MSS. are against it. As to ad- 
mitting Griesbach’s authority as supreme, the Editor begs to decline altogether a compliance 
with his correspondent’s wish to do so. Any common book would tell the gentleman who 
has made these remarks, both what Griesbach’s views were, and how entirely his verdict 
on this passage, has been disputed by subsequent critics. _ ’ 

Circumstances, of no public interest, have so occupied time, that many correspondents will, 
it is hoped, excuse their letters not being formally shaswined till the next Number. 


Errata in Mr. Wordsworth’s speech in the last N umber: —P. 546, line 1, for this, read the : 
line 8, for way, read ways. There should be a new paragraph at ‘ It may be gathered,’ in 
line 18, and again at ‘ Such being,’ in line 35. In line 33, insert and after elevated. Line 
6 from the bottom, for inverting, read reversing. ‘There should be a new paragraph in 
p. 547, line 10, at ‘ The second point.’ In p. 548, line 31, omit subsequent ; in line 33, for 
within, read withers and. In p, 549, line 15, a new paragraph at ‘It is related,’ In line 
24, insert itself before was. 
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